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A Double Thread. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MISS HARLANIK 


** For you were poor, you will eUow, 

And 1 was not, dwt dull Decemter 
When first we met I wonder now 
If you remember.*’ 

” cynical, my dear Elfrida,” said I.ady 

4^ Silverhampton; ** it is a fatal mistake for a woman 
not believe in things.*’ 

Bat if 1 don’t believe in things, it is no use pretending 
that I do,” repljied Miss Harland. 

**Oh 1 yes it is, the greatest use in the woild. Pretend^ 
iag that you’ve got a virtue is as good as having a virtue—at 
Jetot so Shakespeare said, and he was supposed to be a very 
Olewsr person.'’ 

"PaicUm ^e, dear lady, he didn’t quite say that,” cor- 
aiacie^ X^or^btonebridge. 

i^}e didn’t he said something like it, which comes 
thing. Don^ be accurate, Stonebridge; it is 
^ jbnaMe defect If you don't take care you will 
'at accurate witness who stated that ’the prisoner t 
id. My dear Thomas, or words to that eflhct”* 

X 
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fhoidd ssf inaccutacy, mther, is an unpardonable 
defect,** Lord Stonebridge argued 
**irheti you are quite out of it; accuracy is an unj^don* 
able defect, and inaccuracy is an incurable disease. There- 
fore you should pity the latter while you blame the former. 
You are really very ignorant for a man of your age, 
Stonebridge 1" 

** I own the soft impeachment, and look to your ladyship 
to cure it.” 

** Oh! ril cure it in time, but I can’t attend to you now. 
I am curing Elfrida’s faults at the present moment—don’t 
you see ?—^and teaching her not to be cynical, but to believe 
in things. Why, if I’d ever had a daughter I’d have taught 
her to believe in everything, from popular preachers down to 
patent pills.” 

“She couldn’t hav^ done it,” cried Lord Stonebridge; 
“believe me she couldn’t have done it, if she’d had her 
mother’s biains! The pills, perhaps, she might have 
swallowed ; but the former part of the programme — I * 
Lady Silverhampton nodded her head decidedly. ^ She 
would have had to do what 1 told her, as Silverhampton 
has.” 

Miss liarland laughed. “ But you’ve never made Lord 
Silverhampton believe in things ! ” 

“I’ve never tiled; but if I had wished it, he’d have 
believed fast enough.” > 

“ It is never difficult to a man to believe in things,” 
Remarked Elfrida Harland; “they all begin by believing 
in themselves, and that presupposes no stock 

ciedulitjY* ^ 

“ But we are not all so proficient as to go **4 to the next 
step, which IS believing in you,” said Lord Ston&ridge. 

“A man who believes in himself only &es a pass 
degree,” replied Elfrida; “ but a man who trifp to believe 
in a woman is reading for honours.” 
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X 

'*And Qot for peace with honoois,’’ Lord Sfon^brid^^ 
added. , . 

lady Silverhampton looked cridcaliy at Elfrida aa if ahe 
wete measuring her for a new gown. ** The best thing for ' 
you would be to fall in love," she said slowly; ** hopelessly 
and honibly and irretrievably m love* That is the only 
cure I can see for th’i silly cynicism that is creeping upon 
you, and which, as 1 have told you, is fatal to any woman, 
especially to an unmarried one." 

** That is what Arabella Seeley is always prescribing for 
me, but—though I am quite willing to try the cure—I dnd 
it impossible to begin. I seem to have no vocation for 
falling in love." 

Oh I it is quite easy, really. I fell in love with Silver^ 
hampton twenty years ago; and if a woman can fall in love 
with Silverhampton she can fall in love with anybody.” 

Miss Harland leaned back in her chair, and gazed lazily 
at her hostess through half-closed eyelids. “Tell us how 
you managed it} 1 should like to know." 

“ It was perfi^ctly simple. I created a man in my own 
imagination, ar^d dressed him up in all the qualities that 
I most admired, and called him Silverhampton. He wasn’t 
in the least like4hc real Silverhampton, but 1 adored him.” 

Elfrida nodc3*ed approvingly. “ That was very clever of 
you.” ^ 

” It wasn’t ilevemess at all, it was feminine instinct: the 
same instinct/which makes a little girl nurse a sofa cushion 
and rock it *'o sleep, don’t you know? I’m not at all a 
clever persoi^f, but I’m simply bursting with feminine 
instinct; that is why I am such a success." 


" And that is why, if you had had a daughter, you would 
have mad^her believe in things,” Lord Stonebrii^e said. 

"Eaactjv; and that is why 1 now insist on Elfrida’s 
falling in Sove. It is the one thing lacking to complete her 
edocationf 




At ont ^,swid I will do?31 in my pow to 
^ln^'yomr timistot i^Aster,*^ entreated his lordship, who, with 
‘hfiss Harlandy was string from Friday until Hon<ky at 
^msslanda, die Silverhamptons* couiitry place. 

h was a wet December afternoon. Lord Silverhampton 
had: not yet returned from hunting, and the others had 
decided that it was pleasanter to talk indoors round the frre 
thiin to take exercise in the dnpping woods or across the 
dreary and desolate park. It was disagreeable weather; 
but, as the hostess remarked, Rain is always better than 
snow; because when rain is over it is over, while when snOw 
is over it is only just beginning.’’ 

**The first thing in falling in love is to get a lay-figure on 
which to drape all the virtues you happen to fancy. X 
selected Silvcrhampton; but I daresay a score of other men 
would have done quite as well in the beginning, though I’m 
absolutely devoted to him now. How dp you think Mr. 
Stracey would do for you ? ” asked Lady Silverhampton. 

My dear Evelyn, think of his collars 1 ” 

“ Fooh! they’ll take olf." , 

“ No, they won't. That is to say, the spirit which inspires 
a man to buy the wrong sort of collars, will go on inspiring 
him to do wrong things to the end of th4 chapter. You 
may change his haberdasher; but you carrot change his 
nature. A husband who committed crimes,^ I might love; 
but a husband who made mistakes, I should asaurpdty 
loathe.” 

^ u 

** How about Captain Lunn ? ” 

** He ha't a \ ilc temper which he mistakes for ia conscfence^ 
and a sc5rt of ignorant prejudices which ^ miaaimieii 
principles. He also believes in homoeopathy.^^ ^ 

.** Then there is Sir Philip Cay,” pfirftistftd 
Ljsdy Silverhampton. I 

^*He tells the same story at least three timss Ip 
avening; and at least three times in one e*cii4s doat fOi 
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vAt icnxieUiing better theft these ^^heteost te fcf^^ai^ 
afie^tione, 1 ^all never catch a gitm|;ae of Dah^ C^ld 
the world stands. But, all the same, t should Itfc^ to fulll 
love; I think it would amuse me, and so few thhiga ' 
It is certainly amusing,** interpolated Lord Stonebr|dge, 
**It would entertain me extremely/* continued Hisa 
Inland in her soft drawl, “ to feel my heart beat 
and my face change colour at the appearance of dno 
particular man. 1 assure you, I envy my own scuUery-mdd 
when I see her fly up the area steps on a Sunday aftemodii 
—her cheeks shining with happiness and yellow soafH^to 
meet her young man at the end of the street. It must be 
delightful to care for a man so much that one would even 
wash one's face with yellow soap to please him t ” 

** It has its advantages," remarked Lady Silverhampton; 
“ given that one has an adequate stock of yellow soap—or 
its equivalent. But to want to please a man, and not to be 
able to do so, must be positively sickening." 

** I should never want to please a man that 1 couldn't 
{dease. I should call that a most unwomanly desire.’* 

But Lady Snverhampton was not attending. She had a 
habit—when other people were speaking—of preparing her 
next remark, instead of Ustemng to theirs. 

^ There is one thing that I would specially impress upon 
yon/* she said 4 **and that is never to pretend that you 
ddn*i care for^a man when you really do. Lots of girls 
make havoc of their lives in this way. They call it proper 
pride /1 believe; and, as far as my experience goes, people 
widi proper pside are as troublesome to deal with as people 
yditi de^KA^ydigestions. These always ask me if there 
l|i^$i|gat iXiffo salad, or pepper in the sauces, or some fad 
^ that klnCf; as if I knew any better than they did 1 And 
Wfthrpioper pride are just as bad." 

Siopebtidge nodded his approval **A fpol 
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pretends that be is not in love when he is; a wise man 
pretends that he is in love when he is not.” 

** That is true,” remarked Elfrida; and it is a good thing 
for a man to know the truth about himself.” 

** But it isn*t a good thing to be the woman who tells it 
to him,” added Lady Silverhampton. 

** Doesn’t your charming ladyship ever tell men the truth 
about themselves?” asked Loid Stonebridge. 

“ Never, unless I am in a temjwr; and then fortunately 
they think 1 am earned away by impulse, and don’t mean 
what I say. But remember, my dear Elfrida, that if you 
want to be a successful woman you must always show your 
feelings and hide your opinions. That is my advice; and 
I’ve lived in this wicked and delightful world for over forty 
years, and know it well.” 

Still, it is the instinct of English people to hide their 
feelings,” said Lord Stonebridge. 

“ Yes; just as they hide their uniforms and ribands if 
they can. And great nonsense it all is ! ” 

“Then you think we legard our heaits as decorations, 
and are ashamed of them accordingly ? ” 

“ Of course you do; and I’ve no patience with you. 
Now, if 1 had an Order I should invariably put it on for 
breakfast, 1 should be so proud of it. But Silverhampton 
is very English, and treats his as if it were a disgraceful 
family secret.” 

l4ord Stonebridge smiled. “Then, according to your 
ladyship, Englishmen hide their feelings as carefully as they 
hide their sta’-s ? ” , 

“Precisely; and Englishwomen hide theiti^ as carefully 
they hide their gaiters. And I’ve no patierii^ with either 
of them.” 

“By the way, is anybody else coming down tf Grasslands 
for the Sunday?" asked Miss Harland. 

“ Yes ; the Sunnydaits and the Wyvillos and |he Laceys, 
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all of whom you know by heart. And a man whom you 
haven^t met, Captain Le Mesurier. Do you know, I am 
getting frightfully fond of Augusta Sunnydalei because she 
is just my age and looks ten years older ? ” 

** How nice of her,” Elfrida said; “ it is things such as 
this which endear a woman to her fellows.” 

“ Who is Captain Le Mesurier ? ” Lord Stonebridge asked. 
“ Is he one of the Le Mesuriers of Greystone ? ” 

“ Yes; he is a nephew of Sir Roger, and a son of the 
brother who married that lovely Miss Sumsfield ages ago, 
and then died. 1 am proud to say I cannot remember her. 
Jack is a dear boy; Silvcrhainpton and 1 met him when 
wc were in India two winters ago. He is in the Staff 
Corps, and hasn't been home for years; but now he is 
back on a twelve-months’ furlough ” 

“ Is he as good-looking as his father was ? ” 

“ I never saw his father; but 14ek is one of the best¬ 
looking boys I ever met, and quite the nicest. There is 
the front-door bell, which means that Jack and the rest of 
the party have arrived. 1 sent to meet them at the four 
o'clock train.” 

Further conversation was prevented by the arrival of the 
party from town. Elfrida knew the others, as her hostess 
said, by heart; but she was interested to note that Captain 
Le Mesurier was a tall, handsome man, well under thirty, 
who carried himself well and wore the right sort of collars. 
So she decided not to snub him more thau she could help. 

Elfrida Harland was the granddaughter and sole heiress 
of an extinct Lord Chancellor. She had everything that 
fortune couM give her, and consequently was weary of her 
life; whic“fseems like a paradox but is really a platitude. 

The lat^fLord Harland was the fust and only peer. He 
had tisQT^i—vtd the Bar—from nothing to eveiything; 
nothing bping represented by the prospects of a friendless law- 
student ip his twenties; and everything by the mo'^t lucrative 
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practice at the Barj and then the Great Seal in his sixties^ 
Th6 swarming of the social ladder George Harland had 
enjoyed immensely; the seat at the top he had found so 
dull that he had eventually died of it, and had repaired to 
another world to begin the upward struggle over again, 
even more heavily handicapped than lie was at the begin¬ 
ning of his earthly career. He had nc\er been saintly in 
his best and youngest days; and time and circumstances 
had combined to set his affections still more securely on 
things temporal. His success in this world had rendered 
him indifferent to the necessity of prepanng for success in 
the next; later, probably, he found out his mistake. 

Lord Harland had devoted himself so exclusively to law 
that he had no time to spare for love or for religion; so he 
compromised with the former by marrying i a well-born and 
penniless young woman, who spent his mortey and sneered 
at his manners; and with the latter by leaving five thousand 
pounds to the Church Missionary Society. 

He had one child— a. son—^who unwisely fell in love 
with, and married, a beautiful actress, the' daughter of a 
music-master; and then died abroad, uncornforted by the 
parental forgiveness. The widow, poor soulj! declined to 
survive a husband whom she had adored, expired at 
her father’s house a few months afterwards, leaving twin 
daughters. Then Lord Hailand behaved, as he thought, 
generously. He adopted one of the twins on condition 
that she should be cut off entirely from her sister and her 
mother’s people, and never hold any furth^T communi¬ 
cation with them; and when, nearly twenty^ years after- 
waids, he learnt, to his regret, that he was bound for a 
'bourne whPher it was impossible for his fortunj to follow 
him, he left the whole of the same to this grail daughter, 
only excepting that five thousand pounds whiS\ he had 
reserved as a sop—not for Cerberus—but for whosoever 
fulfils the duties of Cerbeius in Anotlier Place. 
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Lady Harland predeceased her husband by two years: 
she died from the combined effects of €nmi and luxury. 
Neither alone would have been sufficient to kill hert but she 
could not stand against the allied forces. However) she 
lived long enough to teach her granddaughter all the things 
she considered it necessary for a well-bred woman to know; 
namely, the table of precedence, the way to put her 
clothes on, and the art of talking charmingly without saying 
anything 

Elfnda lost her grandmother when she was nineteen and 
her grandfather when she was twenty one. Then she found 
herself one of the richest and handsomest woman in 
I^ondon, with the povier and the means to do whatsoever 
took her fancy Nevertheless she was not happy She had 
much admiration and little love—which diet is to the human 
soul what much stimulant and little food is to the human 
body She had also drunk deeply of the spirit of her 
grandparents’ cynicism, and had learnt from them not to 
put much faith in her fellow creatures. In fact she did 
not believe that there is such a thing as disinterested 
affection , she knew that her face attracted some men and 
her fortune others, and she nourished a supreme scorn for 
all attachments thus inspired 

To the outward eye she was almost perfection She was 
neither tall nor short, but a comfortable “three-quarter 
size,” whicli made women look short and men tall beside 
her. Her hair was golden, shaded with 1 ruwn, and her 
eyes were the colour of wild hyacinths She id as essentially 
what women <tall “satisfactory”—that is to say, she was 
faultlessly fasiyionable and scrupulously neat, and had the 
indefinable air of being dressed by a first class maid and of 
doing nothingj for herself. Perhaps to a man’s eye she was 
almost too finished, too artificial—her hair was so elaborately 
curled and mer waist so abnormally tiny, but no woman 
ever found fault with another on this score. 
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The beautiful Miss Harland lived in the house which her 
grandfather had occupied in Mayfair, and she paid Arabella 
Seeley a handsome salary to keep her company and act as 
her chaperone. Arabella was a w'idow of unknown age, who 
made up for her lack of youth by extreme archness. She 
was a kind-hearted little woman, and would have been 
really nice if only she had allowed herself to grow up; but 
girlishness, when it becomes chronic, is an irritating malady. 
She was the type of person who would sit on the floor 
rather than on a chair, and who administeted to her friends 
playful little slaps out of sheer light-hcartedness. She 
suffered fiom a sentimental affliction which she called 
“heart-hunger,” and which, she said, no one but her 
husband had ever satisfactorily appeased; forgetting that 
the late Mr. Seeley had failed to deal so satisfactorily with 
hunger of a more ordinary kind. But Arabella was one of 
the women who retain only the rose-coloured rays of life; 
she rcmcml)cred that her beloved Albert had been tall and 
fair and good-looking, but she never recalled tliat he had 
been idle and selfish and extravagant, and had wasted the 
whole of her small patrimony and left her penniless. 

“ Are ) ou fond of the country ? ” asked Elfrida of 
Captain Le Mesurier in the drawing-room after dinner. 

“1 am fond of everything just at present; it is all so 
new—and so old—after seven years in India. 1 feel 1 want 
a sort of concentrated essence of England before I can get 
enough of It.” 

“ Then everything is a treat to you, \ suppose, even 
including bhakespeare at the Lyccum and a', Sunday in the 
country ?*’’ 

“ Rather ’ ” . 

Elfnda sighed. “ 1 am just the opposite ©f all that. 1 
have been living on concentrated essence of^ngland for 
the last seven years, and the consequence is th|t nothing is 
a treat to me.” 
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“ I am an old-fashioned man, I admit; and I still regard 
pleasure as a recreation rather than a profession.” 

“ How nice! I wish I were old-fashioned too; but anfo^ 
tunately I am so modem that I consider the art of enjoying 
oneself is as much a lost art as that of staining glass or 
building cathedrals. It has been superseded by the 
science of amusing oneself, which is by no means the 
same thing.” 

Captain Le Mesurier looked sympathetic. “That is a 
bore for you. It is hoirid not to enjoy things! ” 

“ But .so few things are worth enjoying. Take an after¬ 
noon party, for instance: who ever enjoyed an afternoon 
party ? 1 even go so far as to suggest that afternoon parties 
should be administered only under chloroform. Surely a 
Government which will not allow frogs and rabbits to be 
vivisected without an anaesthetic, ought to insist upon this 
mitigation of human misery.” 

“Well, afternoon parties are a little slow,” admitted Jack 
reluctantly; “ especially when you are a man and have to 
cart the food about.” 

“ Then take a dinner party. It bores you to go, and it 
bores your hostess still more to ask you. \Vhcrem, may I 
ask, does the enjoyment consist ? ” 

Captain Lc Mesurier tugged at his moustache. " Oh ! I 
think you are wrong there— I do indeed. One may have 
a pretty girl to take in; and, if not, thoie is always the 
dinner.” 

“ But how about the pretty girl ? Perhaps she may be the 
one who is bored.” 

Jack was silent for a moment, and then smiled. He had 
a pleasant smile* the sort of smile that makes women think 
that other wimen don’t understand a man. “ No, she isn’t 
bored. I caln answer for that.” 

Slfrida ^iled too. “ You have plenty of self-confidence.” 

“No, Ijnaven’t, really; but I know what I can do and 
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wh^t I can’t Talking to a woman and sticking on to a 
horse are the one, and everything else is the other.” 

Don’t you mind if the woman and the horse have 
tempers ? ” 

** I prefer it The more difificult they are to manage the 
more I enjoy myself.” 

“I don’t know about a horse; but certainly the breaking- 
in of a bad-tempered woman seems to me to entail far more 
trouble than it is worth,” remarked Elfrida with her nio.st 
Mask air. 

** You might say the same of elcphant-hunling or of tiger- 
shooting.” 

Well, and wli.it should you sn> ? ” 

Jack laughed. “ I should say th.it you hadn’t tried them, 
or else you wouldn’t talk such nonsense, Miss Harland.” 

At that moment l^dy Silvcrhampton came up and joined 
them. “You can’t play or sing or anything, can you, 
Captain I.e Mesurior ? Jlccause, if you can, I shall have to 
ask you to do so.” 

“No; I cannot perform any parlour tricks, I regret to 
say.” 

“ Wh.it a comfort • ” exclaimed his hostess, sinking on to 
a sofa. “ I can’t liear having people here who can do 
things; because then they arc always wanting to do them, and 
that is so tiresome for everybody else. Besides, I think it 
is so commonplace to be accomplished, donft you ? From» 
a .society point of view it is better to niurderi one’s mother- 
in-law than to play the piano after dinner.” 

** And miuh better spoit, I should fancy,” added Jack. 

“You vonld have said so if you had known the Dowager 
Lady Silve Iiamp‘-on in the days of her flesh.' If I hadn’t 
had the temp* i of an angel, that old woman woifld never have 
died peacefully in her bed. You can’t thinly what a tridl 
she was to me. She seemed to think that I l^d somehow 
poached on her preserves by marrying her son^ which was 
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absurd, because she couldn’t possibly have tn$^ed him 
herself, you know.” 

“ How tiresome of her!" said Elfrida. *' I don’t think 
I could ever get on with a mother-in<Iaw, so 1 liave made up 
my mind to have none, but to be an orphan-in-law.” 

But sisters-in-law are a million times worse, because it 
takes a woman of one’s own age to find one out. I really 
wouldn’t have married Silverhampton if he’d had sisters, 
because they’d have seen through all my little dodges, which 
the Dowager, I am thankful to say, never did. And, then, 
think of a woman with Silverhampton’s nose! She would 
have been unbearable. Oh! I am very thankful that he 
never had any sisters.” 

“But it must be nice to have a sister of one’s own,” 
remarked Jack. 

“ It is j no household should be without one. Sisters 
and brothel s are the only people who can tell the truth to 
each other without making enemies, and they are tlie only 
friends who can exist without flattery.” 

“ If I had a husband I shouldn’t flatter him,” said Elfrida. 

“Then, ray dear, he’d beat you, and with my full 
approval. A woman who won’t flattei is like a piano that 
won’t play. It may be an imposing piece of furniture, but 
it isn’t a piano. Now, take Sophia Lumley; she pi ides 
herself—positively prides herseh—on never saying pretty 
things people. She might just as well piide herself—^as 
so many people seem to do—on not being able to take 
cream, or exercise. ^Vhy on earth should people pride 
themselves on^ their infirmities ? They ought rather to be 
ashamed of them, I should say. Yet I’ve seen people 
biiiBe with conceit when they said they must have milk and 
riot cream in their tea. Haven’t you ? ” 

“ Often,” aj^eed Elfrida; “ as if it were a sign of excessive 
refinement.’^ 

“ 1 knoir/; and they are just as proud of not being able to 
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say nice things as they are of not being able to take nice 
things, and where the virtue of it all lies, goodness only 
knows ! What there is to be proud of in being spiteful and 
bilious 1 cannot imagine ; but these qualities seem to inflate 
tlieir possessors. Only the other day Sophia Lumley went 
out of her way to te'.l me that I looked quite my age; and 
seemed as pleased with herself for doing so as if she had just 
said grace instead of insulting me.” 

How exactly like her,” said Elfrida sympathetically. 

She told me the other day that if I heard what people said 
of me behind my back—instead of only what they said 
before my face -I should find out that I had fewer friends 
than I imagined.” 

** What a disagreeable person Sophia Lumley must be ! ” 
exclaimed Jack. 

” But the sitkening part of it is,” his hostess continued, 
“ that she counts all this to herself for righteousness, and 
positively pats and stiokes her conscience the whole time. 
If she only knew how hoiiid she is, 1 could bear it; but 
when she iiiistakos her vileness for virtue it makes me feel 
positively ill.” 

• “T viondtr how old she is herself?” Elfrida remarked. 
“ She must be at least forty.” 

“And the rest,” cried Lady Silverhampton. “The other 
day she told me with pride that somebody had guessed her 
age to be thirty nine; and things arc pretty bad with a 
woman when ohe is flattcied at being taken for thirty-nine.” 

Captain I..e Mcsui ler smiled. “ Then she is old enough to 
know beltu than to go on m this way.” 

** Oh! jhe'U never know any better, not when she is 
ninety-nme. She is regularly disagreeable, arid always will 
be. I’d ratht r play the piano than behave as Spphia Lumley 
does, for I tnink it is even better to be accomplished than 
to be spiteful.” ' 

“ I wouidn^t go as far as that,” said Elfrida catitiously. 
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** I would. Why, my dear, I would sooner sing hymns to 
a concertina than say nasty things to people; it would make 
one less unpopular in the long run.” 

“ How about saying nasty things of people ? ” suggested 
Jack. 

“ Oh ! that’s quite different. As long as people are civil 
to me to my face, I don’t care what they say behind my 
back; our faces are our own but our backs are our neigh¬ 
bours’. We are all like cottages with neat little gardens in 
front and dirty linen hanging out to dry in the back-yard; 
and it IS our own fault if we poke our heads out of our back 
windows and hear what our ncighbouis are saying about us 
there.” 

“ But people, such as Miss Lumlcy, appear to open your 
back windows for you,” Jack said. 

“That is where they are so tiiesomc and impertinent. 
Who on earth wants to know the truth about themselves ? 
I don’t, and I never met an) body who did. So why this 
compulsory education should be forced upon us is more 
than I can say. What we want is a muzzling order for all 
sincere and truth-speaking persons; that would make the 
world a much better and happier place.” 

And Jack and Elfrida agreed with their hostess. 

During the Sunday these two talked a gicat deal to one 
another, though Captain Le Mcsuiier felt a distinct irritation 
all the hme he was doing so. Elfrida was the most beauti¬ 
ful woman he had ever seen; the type of woman, he thought, 
that might be worshipped for her beauty, and it annoyed 
him to hear her talk m the sneering and cynical manner she 
generally adopted. Jack hated sarcastic women, and he 
felt that Fate served him a shabby trick in realizing for 
him his ideal of beauty, and spoiling the same by the 
addition of ^ sharp tongue. A regular hot temper he 
liked, but thih cool bitterness of a seasoned woman of the 
world was n^t in his line at all, and it vexed him more than 
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would have cared to confess to find that the beautiful 
Miss Harland was made after this pattern, fie did not take 
^nto consideration the fact that it i!» bad foi a woman to be 
run after according to her foitunc, and that one who has 
known much of this sort of thing is apt to become more 
cynical than it is $eeml> for a woman to be Those lor 
whom the prayer of Agur is an&\\eied do not see the worst 
side of human nature, this depressing view is reserved for 
the extremely rich and the extremely poor—for those, in fact, 
in whose lives money, or the want of it, is the prevailing 
characteristic. 

As for r.lfrida, she liked Jack better than any man she had 
ever met befoie, he was so simjile and manly and straight' 
forw'ard, and ne\er seemed to be thinking about her fortuni 
at all. She oven went so far as to admit to herself that 
there might bo excuses, under certain ciicunistanccs, for 
washing one’s face with )cUow soap on a Sunday afternoon— 
or for putting on one’s best gown and diamonds for a small 
dinner party with no ball afterwards, which is practically the 
same thing. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WELFORDS. 

“•Preserve roe from the commonplace,' I ciied, 

*Nor let me walk the vuli;ar people's way ; 

I long to tread a loftier path than they 
‘ Who eat and drink, and think of nought besidf ! * ” 

M r, WELFORD was what is called a self-made man , 
and it is but fair to say that the hmshed article 
did credit to its manufacturer. There was no humbug 
about him, and he possessed an abundance of common 
sense, while his kindness of heart was incvhaustible. 

As a wife, Mrs. Welford was unexceptionable; as a 
woman, most uninteresting. James Welford’s earliest 
ambition had been to marry one of the Miss Snapes of 
Trawley; but it would have seemed to him invidious—not 
to say impertinent—to have i)icked out one of the sisters 
specially. He would as soon have thought of saying which 
lump cf sugar he would take at te^a, or whu h mutton chop 
at dinner. It was enough to state that one would take 
sugar in one’s tea, or dine off a mutton chop—further 
fastidiousness was quite out of place. All the Miss Snapes 
were equally fair and buxom and well-dowered; and so 
James Welford was quite content when Jane was allotted to 
him. He wduld have been equally pleased—though not 
more so—had it been Emma or Maria, or Mary Ann. 

The Welfatds had two children, Percy and Julia. In the 
case of Per^y Welford, priggishness was cultivated into a 
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science. He was the type of young man who considers 
himself equal to teach anybody anything, and—^had the 
occasion been granted to him—he would willingly have 
instructed Milton in sonnet-writing and Michael Angelo in 
the fine arts. If he read anything that he failed to understand 
(which was not infrequently), he said it was not English; 
and he condemned as vulgar all forms of success (and 
they were not few) to which he had failed to attain. More¬ 
over, he took himself seriously, and had no sense of humour; 
and if other people’s opinions were different from his, he 
said that they grated upon him. 

Nevertheless Percy had his good points. He was de¬ 
voted to his motlicr, and he kept a conscience. This 
conscience he treated very much as small children treat 
their nurses ; that is to say, he cried “ Bo ! ” to it, and tried 
to frighten it with bogies, and pretended to shock it out of 
its wits; but, all the same, he w'ould no more have dared 
S(;rious!y (o disobey it than he would have tried to fly. 

Julia Wclford was of an opposite type to her brother; 
she was less l onccilcd and therefore more unhappy. She 
w'as one of the unlucky women whose outer seeming and 
inner feelini.,s do not match each other; and she had an 
intense craving for affection, without any corresponding 
power to command the same. She was a handsome girl, 
and ouglit to have ])een attractive; but unfortunately she 
was utterly lacking in that indefinable quality which men 
call charm, so lier undeniable good looks did liOt count. 
Julia Welford expected too much of everybody and every¬ 
thing; thciefore disappointment was h^r inalienable 
portion. ?>he was always overdrawing her kccount at the 
bank of liic, .and consequently having her^. cheques dis- 
honouicd. She had never grasped the fact th^t the mea.sure 
w'herewith we mete is the only measure whi(^i we have a 
right to demand; and that as we can only givers of our very 
best to one person, we should expect only on'^p person to 
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give of his or her very best to us. Poor Julia, however, 
expected to be first in the estimation of people who 
occupied about the twenty-fifth place in her scale of attach¬ 
ment ; and when she found that she was naturally not the 
primary consideration in these cases, she cried her eyes 
out, and exclaimed that love was a snare and friendship 
vanity. She had no sense of proportion. 

The Welfords* house was large and ugly and comfortable, 
and was called Fairlawn. It was situated on the outskirts of 
the pretty little village of Sunnydale ; and Mr. Welford and 
Percy went every day by train to the neighbouring town of 
Trawley to attend to their business. 

One day, about a week .after Christmas, Percy inquired 
of his family, who were assembled round the tea-table : 

“ Has any one seen anything of the new organist who has 
come to Sunnydale in ohl Lestei’s place ? 

“ I have seen him, my dtai,'’ leplicd Mrs. Welford; “ he 
is quite an old man, and stoops (lieadlully, but Mrs. B.iilcy 
tells me he is a pleasant person to talk to.” 

“ Did Mrs. Bailey give you any further information about 
him or his family ? ” Percy inquired. 

Yes; she told me all about them,” replied Percy's 
mother, settling herself down comfortably to the recital of 
such news as she had gleaned. Mrs. Welford (pearly loved 
to talk; it was her one recreation, and she never lost 
an opportunity of indulging in it. The s<range thing was 
that doing it so much did not teach her to do it better— 
in short, that such continual practice did not come within 
measurable distance of some sort of conversational per¬ 
fection. The excellent lady possessed the gift of making 
supremely uninteresting every subject that she chose to 
touch; the tiiost thrilling information became tame and 
spiritless in,Mrs. Welford’s hands. And this arose partly 
from the fact that in telling a story she was incapable of 
separating tpe grain from the cliaff, and leaving out the non- 
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essential portions of the history; and partly from a habit 
she affected of repeating conversations exactly as they took 
place, instead of using the form which grammarians call 
** the oblique oration.” 

“ I met Mrs. Bailey about a fortnight ago,” she began; 

but no—I think it must be three weeks, because I dis¬ 
tinctly remember that there was no snow on the ground, 
as I should not have stood still in the road to speak to 
anybody if there had been; and I am sure this snow has 
been lying over a fortnight already.” 

“ It fell exactly a fortnight to-day,” snapped out Julia; 
"but what has that to do with the new organist and his 
family ? ” 

" Nothing, my dear, nothing; but I was just wondering 
how long it was since Mrs. Bailey spoke to me about them. 
If. as you say, it is a full fortnight since the snow fell, it 
must be nearly three weeks since the day I stopped to talk 
to Mrs. Bailey in the road. It was a wonderfully warm day 
for the time of year, as we stood talking for at least five 
minutes—or it might have been ten—without feeling chilled 
in the very least.” 

"Well, < ontinue about Mr. Morgan,” interrupted Percy. 

“ As I was saying, Mrs. Bailey said to me, * Mrs. Welford, 
have you railed upon our new organist yet ? ’ * No, Mrs. 

Bailey/ I said, ‘ I have not done so, it being such a busy 
time just now preparing for Christmas; and I ahvays make 
a point of seeing to the plum-puddings and the spiced beef 
and the mim e-pies myself, as, if you leave thQm to servants, 
there is sure to be some mistake; either the beef is not 
spicy enough, or the mince-meat taste.s of suit. * You are 
quite right, Mrs. Welford/ replied Mrs. Bailey; ‘if you 
want a thmg wtH done do it yourself, and doiii^t leave it to 
anybody.’ She is really a most sensible womari.” 

Percy made another attempt to lead his wancitring parent 
into the conversational paths where he wished her to walk. 







“ But what about the Morgans, mother? ” 

“ I was just telling you about them, my love, it you had not 
interrupted me. ‘ Mr. Morgan is an interesting old man,’ 
continued Mrs. Bailey, *and an accomplished musician; 
and his wife is an excellent woman in her way, though her 
tongue is too sharp for my taste.’ ‘Mrs. Bailey,’ I said, 
‘ that is a pity; the wife of a professional man should never 
have a sharp tongue. It may do harm to her husband, and 
can do herself no good.’" 

“ Did Mrs. Bailey tell you anything else about them ? ” 
asked the insatiable Percy 

“ Yes, a great deal, which I will repeat to you if you will 
only give me time,” replied his mother. “ It appears that 
the Morgans have a granddaughter living with them-—an 
extremely handsome girl; at least she doesn’t exactly live 
with them, as she has a situation, I believe, as a governess 
or companion something, and makes their vciy small 
income a little larger by her salary; but she spends her 
holidays with them, and she is at home now.” 

“ I have seen her,” exclaimed Percy; “ she is a ‘ phantom 
of delight.’” 

“ Right you are,” agreed his father; “ I think she is one 
of the best-looking girls I ever saw in my life.” 

"She is vilely dressed,” remarked Julia; "she wears 
ready-made clothes, and does her hair in -an obsolete 
fashion. I don’t admire her at all.” 

"You never do admire other girls,” said her brother 
pleasantly; " you are so consumedly jealous.” 

Julia’s face flushed and her eyes filled with tears. She 
was always j[a 5 nng herself open to nasty knocks, and then 
crying wheii; the inevitable occurred. 

" I am nbt jealous,” she retorted angrily. " How could 
1 be jealou^ of a girl who dresses badly and can’t even do 
her own hair properly ? Besides, she has got such horrid 
manners, ^nd has all the assurance and assertiveness of a 
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\ 'womaii who is earning her own living. She seems to me a 
. detestable sort of girl.” 

“Never mind, Judy,” said her father kindly; “there is 
room in the world for two handsome women, you know, and 
lovers enough for both and to spare. So you need not 
grudge the organist’s granddaughter her good looks, for 
you have your full share yourself, my dear.” 

Mr. Welford was a very pleasant man in all things save 
matters ecclesiastical. He was so thoroughly pleased with 
himself that he looked at life through rose-coloured spec¬ 
tacles. Consequently the people who lived with him loved 
him; while those who only met him occasionally laughed at 
him a great deal. 

“Where have you seen Miss Morgan?” Percy inquired 
of his sister. 

“ Her name isn’t Morgan, it is Harland,” answ'ered Julia. 
“ Her mother w’as Mr. Morgan’s daughter, and died when 
she was a baby. She (the mother, I mean) had married 
very much above her, and her husband’s people never would 
recognize her, as it was a runaway match.” 

“ Then w'here is the husband now ? ” asked Percy. 

“ Oh ! he died abroad, after he had been married a few 
months, and the widow did not long survive him. She left 
twin daughters, born after their father’s death; and her 
parents adopted the one, while his people took the other on 
condition that the latter had nothing to do with her mother’s 
relations.” 

“It is rather rough on this one,” said Mr. Welford, “for 
her twin sister to be living in luxury while sHe has to work 
for her ow^ living.” ; 

Percy agreed with his father. “ Extremely r(|ugh, I should 
say.” ^ 

“ But with such a face as hers she won’t Have to work 
lung,” added the master of Fairlawn. \ 

Julia tossed her head. “ At any rate she has 'had to work 
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in single blessedness till she is iive>and-twenty, so she cannot 
be so marvellously attractive after all.” 

** Let not the pot address the kettle,” retorted her brother. 
** If my arithmetic is not at fault, you yourself are six-and- 
twenty.” 

“ Oh ! I don't set up for being a beauty.” 

** It is a good thing you do not, for you would get no 
following if you did.” 

** Gently, children, gently,” remonstrated Mr. Welford. 
Then he turned to his wife. “ I think you should call on 
the Morgans wlien you have the leisure, my dear.” 

** I mean to do so. I said only tlie other day to Mrs. 
Bailey, *Mrs. Bailey, 1 think that in a .small village such as 
this it is everybody's duty to call uprin everybody else. In 
a large town one may pick and choose one’s friends; but in 
a small village one must be neighlioiirly.’ And Mrs. Bailey 
quite agreed with me.” 

As a matter of fact, the vicar’s wife had originated the 
sentiment, and Mrs. Welford had agiccd with hci. But this 
was a mere question of detail. 

“And after you have called you should invite them to 
something,” continued the hospitable uianulacturer; “a 
good dinner is a great treat to peo[ile like that. They don’t 
get one every day.” 

“I shouldn’t waste a dinner on them,” said Julia; “I 
should give an evening party to all the people we don’t care 
about, and throw them in.” 

“But a dinner would do them good,” peisisted Mr. 
Welford. 

“ Yes, a dinner is the correct thing,” agreed Percy, who 
foresaw that if he took Miss I-farland in to dinner he should 
have far morep conversation with her than he should at an 
evening party.. 

“You couldn’t ask anybody decent to meet them,” argued 
Julia; “ SLn6j it would l)e a dreadful bore to have them all to 
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ourselves. People like that are smuggled in with a crowd 
at an evening party ; but one always feels responsible some¬ 
how for the people one invites to dinner.” 

“You could ask the vicarage pieople to meet them,” 
suggested Percy. 

His sister shook her head vehemently. “ I wouldn’t do 
such a thing for worlds. Mrs. Bailey is a perfect lady—-she 
is first cousin to a baronet, and her father was a gentle¬ 
man at large—so I would not take a liberty with her on any 
account. SIic would very much resent being asked to meet 
such people as the Morgans.” 

“ I don’t see why,” said Mr. Wclford, looking puzzled. 

“ Oh! I call the Morgans awfully common : they live in a 
poky little house, and only keep one servant, and are 
altogether outsiders. As for the girl, she is thoroughly bad 
style in my opinion ; and 1 feel sure she hasn’t a proper 
evening dress in her possession. 1 expect slie would come 
in a Sunday dress, with a white camellia in her hair and a 
bit of maiden-hair fern, and think she was all right.” 

“ She would bo ‘ a lovely apparition ’ in anything,” said 
Percy. 

“ 1 don’t .agree with you.” 

Mr. Welford again stepped into the br^ch. “Anyway, 
your mother shall call on them at once, it is w’cll to be 
on a friendly footing with all one’s neighboiiirs; and we can 
settle about inviting them afterwards.” v 

“ Still, we must ask them soon,” objectedtPercy, “ or else 
Miss Harland's holidays will be over. G<^ernesses don’t 
generally get more than a month at Christin^.” 

The result of this conversation was tha^the very next 
day Mrs. VVelfoid and her daughter went tq pay their call 
on the organist’s wife. 

Julia was right when she called the 
“poky.” The architect had been clever in 
the house was situated in one of the 








England—^there was not a view to be obtained from any of 
the windows; though the prospect from the garden was 
most beautiful and extensive, and included peeps of half a 
dozen counties. Nevertheless the little dwelling was warm 
and comfortable; and, thanks to the substantial help which 
they received from their granddaughter, there was no sign 
of poverty in the Morgans’ home. If they had not had 
her to help them, poor old Mr. Morgan and his wife 
would have fared but badly; but she was a good girl, and 
saw that, as far as it lay in her power to prevent it, her 
grandparents did not want for anything. 

Mrs. Morgan was a neat little old lady, with a face like a 
hard apple. Life had not been easy to her, but she had 
proved herself equal to all its demands, though the struggle 
had left her somewhat untender. 

As for her granddaughter—but it is diflu'ult to describe 
Ethel Harland. It is simple enough to say that she was 
beautiful and clever; so are scores of women; but it is 
impossible to adequately depict the precise combination of 
qualities which made Ethel such an attractive woman. 

Her features and height and colouring were exactly the 
same as Elfrida’s ; but there the resemblance ended, as far 


as an ordinary observer could see. Instead of having 
Elfrida’s air of finish and fashion, she was plainly, even 
poorly, dressed; in place of Elfridii’s elaljorately arranged 
coiffure, Ethel’s hair was done up anyliow, in an old- 
fashioned style, and was, moreover, decidedly untidy 
Unlike Elfrida^s stately and studied manner, Ethel was 
perfectly natural and spontaneous; and, in short, Ethel 


seemed a ligl^t-hearted child of nature, while Elfrida 
appeared to hj a spoilt darling of fortune. 

Mrs. Morgan and her granddaughter were sitting in their 
’ little parlour, sewing, when their visitors were announced. 

“ I hope y«u will excuse me for not having called upon 
ier,” pegan 


you earlier, 


Mrs. Welford, bustling and rustling into 
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the room till she seemed to fill it; “ but, as I said to Mrs. 
Bailey only the other day, * One is so busy just at Christmas 
time that one really has no time to attend to one’s social 
duties, and so they get terribly neglected.’ And Mrs. Bailey 
quite agreed with me.” 

Mrs. Welford always offered an apology whenever she 
could find a reasonable excuse for one; not that she was 
ever really penitent about anything she had done or left 
undone—she was far too easy-going for that—but she had 
an idea that it was good manners to do so. Whence she 
had got this idea into her head, it is impossible to say; but, 
as every one knows, incorrect ideas are the ideas that 
stick. 

“Pray do not apologize, Mrs. Welford,” said Mrs. Morgan 
sharply; “ better late than never, you know; and it is kind 
of you to come at all.” 

“And this I suppose is Miss Harland,” remarked the 
visitor, extending a plump, well-gloved hand to Ethel; 
“Julia, ray love, let me introduce you to this dear young 
lady. I am sure in so small a place as this all the young 
people should make friends wdth each other; don’t you think 
so, Mrs. Morgan ? As I was saying to my husband only 
yesterday, ‘James,’ said I, ‘we old folks can do without 
new friends, but the young ones need congenial companion¬ 
ship.’ You sec, the young people have not the resources in 
themselves that we have.” 

“ I do not agree with you there,” replied Mrs. Morgan; 
“ it seems to me that they have far more re^sources than we 
have, and far mote opportunities of enlarging those 
resources,*' J 

Mrs. Morgan nearly always contradicteid a statement. 
She had been very poor until her granddaukhter was of an 
age to help her, and in her case poverty had run to con- 
iradictiousness. Tt sometimes does; just as Wealth runs to 
selfishness now and then. 
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“ 1 hope Mr. Morgan is well,” said Mrs. Welford ; ** he 
must find this cold weather very trying when he has to go 
out through the snow to all the services. As we drove 
here to-day I remarked to my daughter, ‘ Julia, there is 
nothing so trying and so likely to give one cold as a deep 
snow—except a thick fog; it is so difficult to keep one’s 
feet dry in snowy weather.’ ” 

“ Do you think so ? Now my husband is of quite a 
different opinion—he says this cold weather is ten times 
more healthy than the warm muggy days which preceded it, 
and so he feels much stronger and more fit for work than 
he did then.” 

“ I can quite understand that,” said Mrs. W^clford, in a 
conciliatory manner; “and Sunnydaie is a particularly 
bracing place. The vicar and his wife lived at Sugbury 
before they came here, and they find this such a delightful 
change after that relaxing climate. They had only been 
here a few months when Mrs. Bailey said to me, ‘Mrs. 
Welford, you will hardly believe it, but my husband and I 
feel ten years younger than we did al Sugbury.’ And I was 
so glad to hear it, for the Baileys are such charming people. 
He is an excellent preacher, you know, though rather too 
high for my taste; and she has most aristocratic 
connections.” 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean by being ‘ too high,’ Mrs. 
Welford: I must confess that I like an ornate ritual 
myself.” 

Mrs. Morgan had not the least intention of being dis¬ 
agreeable when ^he disagreed with people ; it was her way 
of enjoying hersevlf. 

*‘Of course, ejear Mrs. Morgan,” her visitor hastened to 
assure her; “ sojdo I—in fact, I believe all women do; but 
one has to consider one’s husband. Our late vicar was 
extremely rituaj/istic, and I must confess that I enjoyed his 
services extren/ely. But I had a terrible time with Mr. 
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Wdfiad. We dine early on Sundays—on account of the 
servants, you know—and he used to be so put out by the 
way in which the morning service was conducted that he 
never could digest his dinner. In fact, he was positively 
ill all Sunday evening and Monday morning, as regular 
as clockwork, till I was afraid his digestion w'ould be 
permanently impaired by Mr. Rigby’s ritualism.” 

“ Ah ! it is a mistake to take things to heart like that— 
a great mistake ! ilow did you deal with the matter?" 

“It got so bad at last," continued Mrs. Welford, “that-^ 
—after we’d had a processional hymn—he could not digest 
a mutton chop and a plain rice pudding. So I said, 
‘James, you will break down if you go on like this; let us 
take a pew at the Congregational Chapel.’ ” 

Mrs. Morgan shook her head. “ You were wrorig there, 
Mrs. Welford; you had better have joined the ^V’'esleyans. 
Their services arc almost identical with those of the 
Church of England, and so are their doctrines, 1 believe." 

Mrs. Welford hastened to appease her hostess by saying 
that the Wesleyan Chapel was too far dff. 

“Did the plan answer?" inquired Mrs. Morgan, with 
sincere interest. j 

Mrs. Welford shook her head. “ Just at first it answered 
splendidly, and James’s digestion got b^ck to its ordinary 
state; but one Sunday they had a collection for the choir- 
expenses—with an anthem—and James declared that an 
anthem was flat Popery, and that he would never go near the 
place again. 1 remember wc iinforiunately had veal for 
dinner that Sunday, and I thouglit that at tea-time James 
would have died," , 

While tlicir female relations were discussing theological 
difficulties, Julia and Ethel catechized each other, as girls 
will; that is to say, Julia asked questions in order to find 
out what Ethel was like, and Ethel found out what Julia was 
like without asking any questions at all. 
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** Do you think Sunnydale is a pretty village ? ” inquired 
Julia, with her most patronizing air. 

“ Quite lovely. Everything is perfect of its kind, and 
everything is in its right position. The river runs just 
where it ought to nin, and the church is planted just where 
the church ought to be, and even the post-office knows its 
place and sticks to it.” 

Julia’s manner chilled visibly; she did not like to be 
spoken to by a governess in this easy and familiar way. 
Unlike the post-office, Miss Hailand evidently did not 
know her place. 

“This is your first visit here, I believe,” said Julia 
stiffly. 

“ Yes; I only come home for my holidays, and my 
grand-paients moved here during the autumn, while I was 
hard at work, in order to be comfortably settled when I 
was ready to come to them. I do so love the country, and 
yet I have so little of it; but now I spend every spare 
moment out of doois, so as to make the veiy most of this 
delightful place. It must be nice for you, li\ mg here all the 
year round! ” 

“I get very tired of it. One cannot feed one’s mind 
entirely upon fresh air and an extensive view; and the 
society here is wretched. I daresay you will not mind it, 
as probably you haven’t been used to anything different, 
but it brres me to death.” 

Ethel did not thke umbrage at this remark, as a smaller- 
natured girl might have done. She understood perfectly that 
Julia meant to bje unkind to her, but she also understood 
that people as a iquie do not mean to be unkind unless they 
are also unhappji’; so she pitied the handsome, dissatisfied 
girl sitting besida her, and wondered what crook had come 
into this woman^ lot. 

“ But, somehow, one seems independent of society in the 
country,” she ^id; “ in a town, I grant you, one’s fellow- 
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creatures are a necessity, as there is nothing else ; but there 
is so much in the country to interest and amuse one, that 
other people don’t really inatlcr.” 

“ Still you must sjieak to the people about you,” 
snapped Miss Welford; “ and here they are the dullest set 
imaginable, to whom it is not worth while to speak at all. 
Now in London you can pick and choose, and go m for 
congenial soriefy; hut here you must take what there 
is and make the htst of it -and bad’s the best, I can 
assure you.” 

' But I think that in T^ondon one is too apt to pick 
choose—too eclectic, 1 suppose I ought to say, B/'^use 
there you can gel tlic cream of everything, you are i<'hned 
to take nothing hut cicam; and cream is not ^f’gether 
satisfactoiy as one’s sole diet. Someth.ng niore 

substantial is lueded, don’t >ou think?” 

“1 dont know, I’m suie.” 

Ethd was so much interested in her Subjer that she did 
not notin Julia’s snubbing, but went on in the 

countiy ii IS difleient. There you car-'^'^y know a few 
people, and you know them thorough* ^^id aic able to 
study then e'haracteis all through. Ar is much more 

interesting and amusing, just as it is to know a few 

books wtll than to skip a whole circulate li^i'ary.” 

“ Is your situation m London?” 

'• 1 Ine the 1 C foi the greater part of 

“And do you like it ? ” 

Lthel liar land sighed. “No ; I bimpMc the sight of 
the place.” 

“ How queer of you! I love London. 

* Do you !* I don’t CApect you syou though, if you 
had as much of it as 1 have.” 

“ But, of cout‘>e, w'e see it under such Jtent auspices,” 
said Julia, m her superior way. “I dai^y ^ to 
work for my living I should not enjoy it*'/ more than 
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you do. But when we go to London we do it thoroughly 
well. We stop at the Grand Hotel, and hire a private 
brougham, and take places in the dress-circle at all the 
theatres." 

Ethel’s eyes twinkled. She had a keen sense of humour, 
and Miss Welford’s ideas as to how to live in London 
tickled her. She was only five-and-twenty ; but she had 
had to fight the battle of life for herself ever since she 
grew up, and so her powcis and perceptions were well 
developed. She sometimes grew a little tired of fighting 
for herself, poor child» and envied the girls who had 
fathers to fight for them and mothers to comfort them. 
But she was biave on the whole, and did not waste her 
time nor dim her piotty eyes by crjmg for moons which 
could never be hers. 

“The w’orst of living in a place like this," continued 
Julia, “is that there is nobody to appnciatc you. I d.iiesay 
other girls do not feel tins as 1 do; but mine is a very 
difficult nature to understand, and commonplace people do 
not in the least compiohend me.” 

“ Oh! I think we all feel like that when we are very 
young, and imagine that no one else has ever shared our 
thoughts and feelings. But don’t you think that the 
comfort of growing older is that we giadually learn that 
we are not at all peculiar, but that evei>body feels exactly 
as we d j, and that wc are really quite cas) »o understand? 
I am always so thankful to know that I am jirimitivc and 
normal, and not in any way remarkable.” 

Julia Welford did not at all approve of this sentiment. 
It was her deliglit to imagine that she possessed a rare and 
exotic nature, wl^ich was incomprehensible to the common 
herd; and this ypung woman’s way of ruthlessly classing her 
with ordinary mortals struck her as extremely vulgar. 

So, for the i^^st of the call, the relations between Ethel 
and Julia werejjl trifle strained. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WELFORDS' PARTY, 


“ She cheered f ach dry committee 
With tall s of absent folk; 

And let nor truth nor pity 
Impair her little joke, 

Till loves wcie soiled and lives were spoiled 
Hy every word she spoke ” 

I T is piovtiliiol that the rulinj power of a ) 

gent tally vcsic*'! in the worst umper theie’ .(herc' 
fore Julia Wclfoid had her way, and the 
invited to what w.as railed m Sunnydale “ afr “ 
inste.'id of be treated to a dinner. “ A f 
began in roflrc and rloscd in a cold siij ’ 
enjoyable form of entertainment to all / such as were old 
enough and wist* enough not to sigh for Ja For 

this a olT< ud little or no cipportunity, andt so was inftiior— 
in the tyes of the young and foolish—to 4 dance, a dinner¬ 
party, and most emphatically to a picnic. \ 

Julia was light in her surmise that Ethel Hailand would 
not have what girls call “a proper evening dress”; instead 
of disphiying tlie regulation arms and nick, she wore a 
gown of some rhoging white material, up h her throat and 
down to her wiists; but her beauty was souriking that she 
looked lov< ly even in this most simple atd* A.t leas^ so 
Percy Wolford thought 

One of the peculiarities of the Welftdj* «friendly 
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ap evening ” 
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evenings’* was that the number of the guests and the number 
of the drawingroom chairs were identical, so that nobody 
could change his or her position unless somebody else 
were seized with a simultanLOUs desire This, like the old 
custom of taking wine with people, depended too much 
upon the whim of another to be absolutely satisfactory to 
any one. It requires much self confidence, added to con¬ 
siderable savmr fatre^ to tniblc one to break away from 
dne’s anchorage in a crowded drawingroom until there is 
another haven m sight Ptiry Wclfoid, being a son of the 
house, and a man of the world into the bargain (according 
to his own estimation), wandered about the room with a 
small gilt chair, as if he lud a rover s tu ket, but every 
one else remained pretty much where J ate and Mrs 
Welford hid first placed them 

“ Have you heard ibout I ouie lie ilc ? ” asked little Miss 
Barlier of her ne lest nt i ;libour 

*‘No, my dell,” replied Ah') Cotth, the wife of a suc¬ 
cessful min of busuicss , ‘ wh »l of her •* ’ 

I believe she is in lose with th it }oung Mi Ad mis who 
has taken the I’llijneis house ’ 

“ Dear me • ” ckcI iimed Mrs ( ottlc exi itcdly, “ wliat t\er 
makes you think |so ? ” 

Miss Barber lo^itrcd her voice to a stage whisper “I saw 
him take olT his hat to her in fiawley, and I am positive 
that she blushed, ’ 

“Mana, youi imagination is running away with you,” 
said Mrs Cott|e severely, ‘She in^hi have been over¬ 
heated with walking, and that heightened her < olour ” 

“But she whsn’t walking,” explained the little spinster 
meekly; “ohe was standing talking to me, and we were 
arranging aboui the parish tei I had just remarked to 
Syself how very pale she looked—m fitt I was going to 
commend Meserved hips and haws to her, they are so 
V good fqr the complexion—when Mi Adams passed 
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and moved to her, and she went the colour of a rose-, I 
assure you.” 

** It was very unwomanly of her,” said Mrs Cottle sternly, 
who m her mind’s e)e had set apart Mr. Adams for one of 
her own daughters 

Miss Barber pursed up her mouth. “ I felt a little 
shocked m>sclf, 1 must confess” 

“Really, Maria Barber,” chimed in old Mrs. Brown, 
“cannot >ou find something better to do than gossip 
about your ntighbouis? And that reminds me, Mrs. 
Cottle, have you heard that Mrs. Cioi^ther’s cook is 
leaving ? ” 

“ I am not surprised,” snid Mrs Cottle, “ Mrs Ciowther 
never can keep her servants ” 

“And for a very good icison, too,” added Mrs. Blown 
mysi( iiousl) 

“Indeed; and what is that ? ” 

“blie makes tlicni have diipping instead of butter three 
days a week, and of course lhe> won’t stand it ” 

“My wind’” exclaimed Mis. Cottle, “but do you feel 
sure of that, Mi s. Browrn ? ” 

“I am afnid so,” answeied Mrs Brown, with a sigh; 
“you see, in> Maiy Jane is engaged to the butcher’s boy, 
and his sister is Mrs. Crowthcr's housemaid, so she hears 
all about Mrs Ciowther’s meannesses from him. And what 
makes it so disgraceful is that Mis Crowthdr’s uncle died a 
few months ago and left them quite a nice^ little legacy, I 
believe I am not at liberty to mention nsjmes, but 1 was 
told, on vci) good authorit), that it was not Vnuch less than 
two thousand pounds.” I 

“Dear me, dear me’” gioancd Mrs Cottle, “the love 
of mon' V IS ind< eii a most serious thing.” \ 

“ Mrs Cottle, >ou never said a truer word!” agreed Mrs. 
Brown, with emphasis, “ never, and you ean\iot say it too 
often.” 1 
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The other acknowledged this compliment by an inclina¬ 
tion of her best cap. 

“ I always say," continued Mrs. Brown, that I admire 
nothing more than the way your young pc oplc arc brought 
up, to despise mere outside things and to cultivate their 
higher tastes.” 

Mrs. Cottle looked pleased. It is always pleasant when 
we are publicly praised for excellences in which we are 
deficient. 

“I try to train my giils genteelly,” she said, “and to 
make them think of intellectual matters, such as geography 
or histoiy or the aciostics in the weekly p.ipcrs. But 1 
have been lathcr \c\< <1 Litcly b) seeing that they are in¬ 
clined to be fiicndly with the new or«;anisi’s gianddaughter, 
and I cannot feel that a girl who lives m that common 
little house, and earns hei owm living, is a suitalile friend foi 
ray dear children, who have been so caicfuliy brought up, 
with no expense spared on their cdiiration.” 

Mis Brown noi^dcd hei aiipioval “ You are quite right. 
One cannot be too careful m selecting (oinpanions for ^ 
young girls; and I know how anxious you always are that 
your two should have every advantage ” 

“ Miss Harland is an attractive young (icature,” lemarked 
Miss Barber tentatively. 

Mrs. Brown crushed her at once. “Handsome is as 
handjome does, Maiia Barber; and you aie old enough to 
know that without wanting me to teach you.” 

As it happened, fivc-and-loity years of handsorae-doing 
without handsomc-being had t.iught poor, plain, little 
Maria that, though the essence of the two states may 
be the same, (the effects are extieincly diverse, but sh«* 
knew better than to expound this theoiy to the friends 
of her girlhood. 

“Don^t Yfn think it would be nuc if we had a little 
music?” said the hostess, rustling down the room to the 
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piano. ** Mana Barber, my love, imH you smg S&e 
0 Wnaih of Rosn ? ” 

Mana simpered ** Won’t some one else commence the 
evemng’s entertainment, dear Mrs Welford ? I hardly like 
to be the first ” 

“Very well, my dear, just as you like,” answered Mirs. 
Welford, who w is nothing if not indulgent; “ perhaps 
Mr. Morgan will be kind enough to play something for us.” 

“ Certainly, m idam, I shall be delighted,” said the 
organist, going to the pnno There was no doubt that 
Septimus Morgan was a remarkably handsome man, it was 
from him that his daughter had inherited the wonderful 
beauty which had captivated the heart of Lord Harland’s 
only son. 

Septimus pliyed one of Beethoven’s sonatas, and played 
it exi|Uisiteh , but he might as well have paved a pig-sty 
ivitli mother of [Karl, for all the thanks he le^'civcd Instru¬ 
mental nuisie was not the fishion in Sunn)dale, especially 
when It was of so abstruse a c haiaf ter that the ladies of the 
f party could not carry on a humming accompaniment under 
their lirenth during the whole of the performance, nor the 
gentlemen bt it lime with their feet. But, as it never 
occurred to anvbod) that silence was an ingredient m the 
good maniKis of an audit me, l^li. Morgan’s admirable 
rendering of Beethoven was not nearly as gteat a miisance 
as It might have been ' 

After Mrs Welfoid had duly planted the brganist at the 
piano, and so washed her hands ot him, as sie thought, for 
the tune bt me, she jointd the group of ladiel by the fire. 

I saw }(Hi at church on Sunday morningL Mrs. Cottle,” 
she btgatij * and J want to know what you think of the 
new co'l'ction ba ^s, oi iither I suppose I ought to call 
tb^ni alms bags Julia said to me only this morning, 
* Mamma, it is \ti> old fashioned to talk oKcollections; 
alms is the proper expression ’ But we gelt very old- 
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Duiliioned without the young folks to teach us, don*t we?" 
And Mrs Welford laughed her stout and comfortable 
laugh 

But the mention of the alms bags had touched too senons 
a chord in the mind of Mrs Cottle for any levity to be 
possible to her, so she replied sternly 

** I did not apptove of them at all, Mrs Welford—not at 
all; and I wondtr how Mr Bailey could have countenanced 
such things." 

**Take my word for it, they arc the thin end of the 
wedge,” added Mis Brown, with much sorrow of heart and 
some confusion of mctaplior 

“At hrst when I siw them 1 thought of leaving the 
church altOoClhcr, and driving every Sunday morning into 
Clarewell, where they have collection phti s,’ continued Mrs. 
Cottle, ‘ nice, stnightforwaid things, you know, where all 
IS open and above board, and there is no ra)sit ry, but my 
husband said that if 1 went lo service at ( 1 in well I should 
have to walk, as he wasn’t going to have his horse out 
on a Sunday for the sake of all the collections in the 
country ” 

Mrs Brown looked pityingly at Mrs Cottle “That is 
the worst of men,” she remarked, “ they are so selfish.” 

The late Mr. Brown had not Humbert d selfishness among 
the mistakes of his earthly career, but this was more his 
mis'brtune than his fault Lift with Mr Biown rendered 
unselfishness a compulsoiy virtue / 

“ What does Mr Welford think of them ? ” Mrs c/je 
further inquii 9 d. 

** Oh I my ^ear, fortunately he was so much occupied in 
seeing that tlilje new organist didn’t introduce any innovations 
into the service, that he quite overlooked the bags And I 
said to Julwjafterwards, ‘Whatever you do, don’t call your 
pap&’s atter non to them, and as likely as not he 11 never 
notice ther^ is any change ’ And he hasn’t ’ 
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** 1 think you acted wisely,” said Mrs Cottle. 

Mrs, Welford smiled. ** Bl<^ss you • I haven't been 
married for thirty years without learning a thing or two, 
and one of them i*;, tint it is dingtrous for a woman to try 
to throw (lust m i min’s o>(.s But if the dust happens to 
be thtre, she should let well alone, and thank heaven 
for It.” 

“ 1 do not like to make misehief, nor to bear false witness 
against my neit,hbours, so pethaps I Ind better say no 
more,” said Mis Brown, in a voice calculated to louse 
curiosity in the hicv t of an o)ster 

I he ht ids of the tl ice othci ladies conj,icg'ited together 
as if they h id been the feet in a pi^, on pu 

** Wh it is it, dear Mrs Brown ? ’ asked the hostess; 
“you nny lest assuied that whatever )ou tell us will go no 
farther ” 

“Indeed, no,” added Miss Barber, flushinc; with interest 
1 he little siunslei de irl> loved a morsel of gossip 

Mrs Blown purse i up lui mouth with an air of infinite 
^mystery. “ Of course, it may not lie tiue,” she murmured ; 
“such filse re polls do get about, and I am sure I never can 
inngme how.” 

“Nor can 1 agreed Mrs C(Htlc, with a soriowful shake 
of the head, “it is shoe king how rumours aie spread, 
without any foundition of truth, and >ct one never can 
trace them But wh it was it th it you heard, Mis. Brown ? ” 
Mrs. Brown coughed, and looked reproachfully towards 
the piano, wlueh was a little loo h id ji st then for her stage 
whispers bee hoven appireniJy liid forgotten himself for 
the niome nt 1 hen— as the sonata graduallyl subsided—she 
said, in ar, ominous jet almost inaudible voicf; 

“I Inar that theie are four different sctS| of collection- 
i>ags, in four diflerent colouis, for vaiious festivals of the 
Church ” X 

Iherc was a moment's pause of hoiror aiM then Miss 
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Barber gasped: *' 1 never heard such a thing in life— 
never! ** 


I knew you would be shocked,” replied the informant 
with pride, as if to be shocked were the chief end of man— 
or, rather, of woman. As a matter of fact, in Sunnydale it 
was, as it is in all small villages. 

The human soul—even if it be encased in a feminine 
body—is supposed to possess infinite possibilities: the 
possibilities of English village life are, to put it mildly, 
.finite; and when the infinite puts on finality to the extent 
of devoting its powers to the contemplation and invention 
, and publication of its neighbour’s affairs, much mischief is 
done, and certain things are broken—such as hearts and 
spirits and the Ninth Commandment 

It is but fair to add that the human souls, whereby this 
mischief is wrought, mean no harm; they are merely 
amusing themselves by repeating what they have seen or 
heard or imagined, and amusement is a necessity of their 
being. May they be rewarded according to their intentions, 
and not according to their work ! ^ 

Mrs. Wolford glanced anxiously towards her husband. 
“ I do hope that James didn’t hear; he makes such a 
fuss about things. I only said to him the other day 
when he was worrying about something in the church, 
‘James,’ I said, ‘if you’d say your prayers with your eyes 
> shut as every good Christian ought to do, it would be 
better for all parties; but the fact is you are so busy 
watching out for the clergyman to disobey the rubric, that 
you have no time to see whether you yourself are obeying 
the Ten Con^mandments.’ Eh, dear, dear! It is bad 
enough keepi^ things from the men in your own house on a 
, week-day; butfif you have t to do it in church on a Sunday 
^ as well, where'does the day of rest come in, I should like 
to know ? ” i The good woman spoke feelingly. Once 
K upon a tim^ small stools had been substituted for large 
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hassocks in the church where her father had worshipped 
for many years; and this reformation had broken his heart. 

“I couldn’t have l^ehevcd it, Mrs. Jirown, if any one 
but you had told me,” said Mr®, Cottle, 

Mrs. Brown was now thoroughly enjoying herself. “ That 
is not all,” she added: “ 1 hear that there are also four 
differcnt’Colourod bookmarkers to be used in reading the 
lessons; and if that isn’t Popery, I should like to know 
what is.” Now Mrs, Brown was to Popery what a hazel- 
Iwig is to water: she could discover it m most unlikely 
and most unlooked-for places. 

There was another pause of bicathless aslonishmcnt, 
and then Mis. Cottle gasped out: “ Well I never I It 
is stumbling-blocks such as this which undermine the 
Church of England.” Mrs. Cottle became a very Joan 
of Arc when the Church of England was in danger, so 
ready was she to go foith as its < hanipion. She had been 
born and brought iij) a Nonconformist, and spent her 
later-years in endeavouiing to w'ash out this youthful stain. 
Even now early habit was so strong upon her that she 
sometimes spoke of hei parish priest as “the minister”; 
but when this occurred she speedily corrected herself, and 
trusted that no one had overheard the slip. 

“ I am not narrow or bigoted,” said li^Irs. Brown, “ and 
I thank Providence for it.” She had si curious habit of 
thanking Providence for spiritual blessings which in her 
case had been sigmilly withheld. “ But I cannoc approve 
of anything that is different from what it was when I was 
a child Wlui* was good enough tor me then is good 
enough foi me now, I say; and I really 'kiould not con¬ 
scientiously lead a Bible that w’as distorted bookmarkers 
with Komanistic tendencies. They maw preach what . 
‘JoctssipCo they like, as far as I am concerned; I have 
nothing to say about that, as 1 am thankfulito say I have 
iways been broad and enlightened; but one ijust draw Ae 
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line somewhere, and I draw it at innovations such as these. < 
In fact my impression is that the Pope himself is at the 
bottom of this.’’ Mrs. Brown’s attitude towards His 
Holiness was ultra-Protestant. She believed that he was 
a giant, and she derived her ideas of his personal appearance 
entirely from the illustrations to the ** Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Further, she regarded him as the first of the three great 
Powers of Darkness—the second being Satan himself, and 
the third whatever statesman happened to be, for the time , 
being, at the head of the Liberal party. 

** Eh, dear, dear ! ” sighed Mrs. Welford. “ I w-onder 
what we are coming to. This news about the bookmarkers 
is very sad indeed.” Her own daily portion was duly 
advertized to her by means of a bookmaikcr Of perforated 
cardboard, whereon the design “No Cross No Crown” 
had been laboriously executed by Percy at the tender age 
of six. Consequently pciforated cardboard—being what 
she was accustomed to—was to her the only material wherein 
really acceptable bookmarkers could be made. 

** It is extremely painful! ” exclaimed Mrs. Brown ; “ in 
fact so deeply do I feel it, that I am inclined to take upon 
myself to speak to Mr. Bailey upon the subject.” 

**Ohl I should hardly ventuie to take so bold a step 
as that,” expostulated Mrs. Cottle, with the revjerence of 
the neophyte. 

ot ly hope James won’t notice them,” groaned poor 
Mrs. Welford; “ there’ll be a fine to-do if he does. But 
maybe he won’t, as fortunately his sight isn’t as good os it 
was, and I generally contrive to mi:>lay his spectacles on 
a Sunday mdming just before starting to church. It is 
tafher troublesome finding a new place to mislay them 
in every Sunday; but it saves such a lot of bother that 
it is worth the trouble.” 

**Whoever lives to see it,” Mrs. Brown repeated, “will 
|tni(l out that 1 am right, and that this is all the Pope’s 
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doing. He has had a finger in this pie, I am certain.” If 
Mrs. Brown strenuously denied the doctrine of Papal In¬ 
fallibility, she made up for it by preaching the omnipresence 
of His Holiness with a fervour which his most devout 
followers might have envied. She had once had a cook 
who was a memljer of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
when this domestic made culinary mistakes—as even 
Protestant cook.s will sometimes do—Mrs. Brown regarded 
such mistakes as signs of some far-reaching plot originated 
by the Order of Jesuits. “ Where there is Popery there are 
Jesuits,” she continued, “and where there are Jesuits there 
are plots ; and I shouldn't be surprised to learn that all this 
bookiiiaiker business is a regular plot to overthrow the 
Church of England.” 

At this momt'nt the sonata came to an end, and Mr. 
Morgan was again thrown on the hands of his hostess. So, 
with a supreme effort, she turned from the church to the 
world, and requested Miss Barber to render “ She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses,” while she herself sat down beside the 
organist. 

“ I hope you like Sunnydale,” she began pleasantly; “ it 
is considered a very pretty place, but for my part I like a 
little more life. I was brought up in Trawley, you know, 
4 Ujd'I have often remarked to my husband, ‘Country life 
may lie very agreeable, James, to those that are accustomed 
to itf but town life for me.’ ” 

Septimus Morgan smiled. “ My wife will agree with you, 
Mrs. Wolford, for she loves nothing so well as shops; but I 
am afrrid that Ethel and 1 must confess to much simpler 
tastes.” 

“ I expect veu like views and things of that kind-some 
people do; but a well-furnished shop-window is worth all the 
landscapes in the world, to my thinking. It seems to me 
that fine scenery is like fine music—you have to fill it tip 
with your own fine thoughts or there is no fineness in it. 
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But shop-windows are shop-windows, and are complete in 
themselves, even to the prices.” 

“ I think I know what you mean,” answered the organist 
gently* One of Mr. Morgm’vS great charms was that he 
always took the trouble to enter into other people’s fc'elings 
and to look at things from other people’s point of view; 
“you mean that )ou prefer pleasures and inteiests which 
are independent of the aid of imagination. Ves, J under¬ 
stand, and it is very interesting to me to see how persons 
with different tem[)eraments look at life.” 

Mrs. Welfoid felt distinctly flaltuid. It was not often 
that people took the iiouble to be mtcKsted in her views 
about an>thing. She n(‘^er dreamt of complaining of this; 
she took it as a mattoi of eourse that in her own eyes—and 
in the eyes of evciyliody eKe —she was the mistress of 
Fairlawn and nothing more. Many muldle-aged women 
accept the position of mere house k« epers ; but Ih.il docs not 
mean that thry like it. 

During the evening Pony fiequently uiifiioied liiiiibdf by 
the side of Dtlul Hailand, and leaned over lh(‘corner of 
her chair in the attitude of an old fashioned photograph, 
while he indulged in .such ronvcib.ition as he decuned 
appropiiatc from the lipb ot a genius into llio cai of a 
beauty. , 

“If I am not mibtakcn,” he began, “an evening such as 
tins mus* be as uni'ongenial to y«3u as it ^ to me, Miss 
Harland. You and T can have no sympathy with all these 
people ; and if we showed oui real selves to them Llicy would 
not understand us. Yet it is wcMry woik alw'ays to wear a 
mask.” 

The idea of Pciey’s weaiing a mask in the midst of a 
circle which knew his every mature foible as it had followed 
his every childish complaint, wms not without its amusing 
side; but Ethel Ilarkind had not hved long enough in 
Sunnydale to know this. That is one of the advantages of 
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living in onp neighbourhood for soin< time— one knows what 
IS funny and wh it is not It takes longt r to karn the jokes 
of a })I ICC. than to bu ome a natuializt d citwcn. 

“Thf n why wear it ? ” inquired Lthcl 
licciusc It would be s iciilcge to throw open the recesses 
of one’*’ spirit to people such as these I oi years I have 
longed for congenial companionship, but at last I have come 
to the conclusion that soul solitude i** to be iiiy portion,” 

“That must be wretched ' ” 

“Most things are wretched in this world, but most things 
can be borne I never talk ibout iny loneliness; but 
when 1 die I mean to have ‘ Misunderstood’engraven on 
my tombstone,’ said Percy, willi a sad smile 

“Do >ou? I mean to have ‘Mijs Harland* engraven 
on mine,’ rctoiled I thel, and her smile was not so sad. 

“Ah* >ou trifle but }ou hive not exjiciitnced my 
sense of iloncncss It is terrible to live in a woild of 
shadows, who know not why )oii 1 lu^li or wh> you weep." 

It seemed injppropriite to descubc a circle, wherein 
Mr and Mrs Uchord were the principal figures, as “a 
vvorld of shadows but the language of poetry must not 
be taken too literally 

“You are like the foreigner who meant that he was 
‘leinbly alone’ but said lint he was ‘awfully single*; 
pevertheless it la horrid to be with fnends who take one’s 
comcdiC'* tragic ally and one’s tragedu s com cally,” agreed 
Ethel, “and I always siy that people who laugh at the 
samcthmis aic moic to on anoiJiti than people who cry 
at the simc things ” 

Ihi® was a little too deTp for Percy—especially as 
langhUt was not hi^ strong point 

‘ That IS a superficial view of the cast,” he said in hjs 
most didactic manner “identity of taste as to what is 
humorous is no indication of real sympathy.” 

“ Don’t you thmk so ? To me it would be an indication 
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M the deepest sympathy. Of course humour and pathos 
aje yery nearly allied, but 1 think that humour is the more 
subtle sense of the twoj and that, therefore, two minds 
which agree as to what is humorous are more closely akin 
than two minds which only agree as to what is pathetic.” 

' ■ Ethel was extremely fond of analysing emotions. 

, Percy shook his head. “ Believe me, you are wrong, 
Miss Harland; totally wrong.” 

But Ethel was interested in the subject, and would not 
, be silenced just because a man said she was wrong ; which, 
of course, was foolish of her. 

“ Take, for instance, the difference between classes,” she 
persisted; “ no two classes of society agree as to what is 
humorous; yet all classes, broadly speaking, agree as to 
what is pathetic. Two people, very far apart in the social 
' scale, will cry at the same thing; but if two people laugh 
at the same thing, > ou may conclude that socially they arc 
pretty much on a par. Don’t you see what 1 mean ? ” 

“.Perfectly,” replied Percy, who did not in the least; 
and I say that —like all women—you are inclined to be 
shallow and superficial in your views of life. There is a 
strong melancholy strain in ray nature, as I suppose there 
' must be in the nature of any thinking man; and therefore 
sad things touch me far more quickly than do amusing 
ones. You, with your lighter disposition, will pertiaps not 
understand me.” 

“Perhaps not,”answered Ethel, though she did perfectly. 
V 'f* Women^s tears appeal to me far more than women’s 
continued Percy, who had never seen a woman 
‘•.ipiy in his life, except his mother when the cook gave 
'’"■pQtice. 

Blit the two are so near akin.” 

, ^B'^rcy raised his eyebrows in surprise. “ My dear Miss 
filmland, they are the exact opposite of each other—the 
;v|wo exteemes of the gamut of human emotion.” 
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Ethel perceived that to such a mind as Percy’s, argument 
was of no avail; so she wisely changed the subject, and 
asked if he had read anything of interest lately. 

“ I hardly ever read,” he replied gloomily; “ there are 
so few books worth reading.” 

Ethel laughed ; she could not help it. “ I am afraid I 
shall shock you then, for I read nearly every new book 
that comes out—that is to say, as many as I have time for.” 

“ Do you mean to say you read modern novels ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Percy shuddered. “No modern novelist can write 
English.” 

“ I'm awfully fond of poetry too,” added Ethel. 

“ There arc only two Eiiglisli poets—Crabbe and Blake.” 

“ I confess I find a good many more; but I suppose I 
am one of the people who are easily pleased,” remarked 
Miss Hiirland, with a tw'inklc in her eye. 

“Ah I I envy you ; it is my fate to be only satisfied 
with peifoction, and my foible to see faults with terrible 
clearness.” 

“ It must feel nice to be so clever and to know so 
much ! ” iraid Ethel sweetly. 

Percy thought he had never met a more simple-minded 
young w^oman, and he began to enjoy himself. 

Ethel thought she had never met a more simple-minded 
young man, and .she began to enjoy herself also 

They went in to supper together, and became very 
friendly. Percy expounded his views upon art as well as 
upon literature, and showed how painters could not paint 
any more than writers could wiite. Ethel drew him out, 
and drank in all he said with delight. As far as they twa 
were concernea it really was a most successful party. 

On the whole the Welfords’ evening passed off well 

The hosts felt as if they had paid a bill and got the’ 
receipt; and that is always a comfortable sensation. A 
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Mrs. Brov 'nd her circle felt that the conversational 
stock which -wy had collected on that occasion would, 
when properly watered down by additions of improve¬ 
ments drawn from the stores of their own imaginations, 
make sufficient gossip to feed a whole village for a week. 

And Ethel Harland, reproduced, for the benefit of her 
grandparents, the principal characters in Sunnydale, till the 
“ poky ” little house rang with laughter. 

Percy Welford managed to see Ethel frequently after 
this. She was the most attractive girl he had ever met, and 
she had the effect that the most attractive girl a man has 
ever met usually has. Percy felt tliat she appreciated him— 
which was quite true; fiirtunatcly for the poor young man’s 
peace of mind he had no idea how true it w'as. 

It happened that a few days after this Percy ran up to 
London on business, and when he came back he informed 
his mother that he had accidentally come across an old 
schoolfellow—^Jack Le Mesurior by name—and invited the 
same down to Fairlawn for a week. 

“ Who is he ? ” asked Julia. 

"He is a nephew of Sir Roger Lc Mesurier, of Grey- 
stone.” 

"Then he is very well off,” remarked Mr. Welford, who 
never lost sight of the main chance. 

“ Oh no, he isn’t,” answered I’ercy. " Of course Grey- 
stone is a fine place, but it is not entailed; and though Sir 
Roger is rich enough, Jack is extremely pool. His father 
quarrelled with his family and was cut off with a shilling. 
And now Jack has nothing but his pay.” 

"Then won’t the title come to him?” inquired Julia. 

■ " Yes; that must. But he will have nothing with it, as 
he and Sir Roger are not on friendly terms, and Sir Roger 
can leave the estate and the fortune as he likes. So Jack 
is not a man to be envied, in spite of his old name and 
femily” 
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“ He’ll have to marry money—that i& vkhat he’ll ha\e to 
do, he ou^ht to get something pretty considerable m 
rtturn for miking a >oung woman into ‘my lady/” said 
Mr Wclfoid 

“Ic M( suriti IS i hind-iOinc min,” remarked Percy 
gloomily, ‘ but hr lias no soul ’ 

“My dear, how can you ttll ?” asked Mrs Welford, with 
her usual good srnsc 

“Oh’ ho talks about low things, such as hoises and 
dogs and his no finer feelings no subtlci instincts” 

“ lie’ll be none the worse for that,” s( d Mi Welford. 
“ Girls like men who talk about horses and dogs—they think 
it IS manly, and girls with money marry the sort of men 
they like ” 

“While gills without money hive to marry the sort of 
men who like il cm, 1 sup[)Ose,” iddcd Julia. 

H<r fuller mx’dtd “ Precisely, my dear, lieggars 
musln t be chon cis, you know ” 



CHAPTER IV. 


JACK LE MESURIER. 

** If we’d fail not in the quest, 

We must find the way 
With the one we love tlie best; 

So tlie children say.” 

J ACK LE MESURIER came down to Sunnydale to 
stay with his old schoolfellow, Percy Wclford, and he 
found the life at Eairlawn quite a new phase in his 
experience. 

He and the Welfords had absolutely nothing in common; 
they looked at life from totally difl’erent stuntlpoints, and 
they moved along parallel lines which would never meet, 
.even in infinity. Like all persons to whom refinement is 
an acquired taste, Percy and his sister had it in an aggra- 
vated—one might almost say in an inflammatory—form; 
they were shocked at simplicity, and regarded as vulgar 
what was merely natural. 

Jack inwardly designated his former schoolfellow a 
bounder,” and decided to cut his visit to Sunnydale as 
short as was compatible with good manners ; but the gods 
' saw otherwise, and Jack saw Ethel Harland, and therefore 
;;he stayed on until he was called to town on business—that 
/. is to say, until Ethel had gone back to London. 

Julia admired Captain I.,e Mesurier immensely, and 
. extremely anxious that he should likewise admire her. 

'as was usual with J ulia—she went the wrong way to work, 
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In the fust pUfc, she conrided her tioubles to him, and 
tried to enlist his sympathy. From the days of Desdemona 
downwards, omen, as a rule, like the men whom they pity; 
men, on the contraiy, only pity the women whom they like. 
Consequently Jack was bored to death by the recital of 
Julia’s difficulties at home, and thought how tiresome it was 
that so good looking a girl was not more amusing. 

In the second phee, Julia never lost a chance of scoring 
in conversation, and the woman who scoies deserves all 
the hatied that she gets Of course, it is clever to say 
sharp things, but it is generally far cleverer not to say 
them. Nevcitheless, it often takes more than six-and- 
twenty years to acijuire the cleverness which can conceal 
cleverness 

And, thirdly and lastly, Julia Welford was not wanting in 
acidity; and acidity in women—as in wine—is a quality 
which lowers the value of the article altogether. 

After Captain Le Mesunerhad been two days at Fairlawn, 
and was making plans of escipc, Percy suijgested that 
skating on the pool in Sunny dale Park might prove an 
agreeable justime, and Jack, longing for anything to 
relieve the. tedium of the Wclfoids’ mstiuctive conversation, 
jumped at the idea. But Julia fi owned. 

“You will deiive no pleasure from it, Captain Le 
Wesiirier,' she said. “ Ihe ice is cvlrcmely roi'oh, and 
there are always such coiiimon people thcic.” 

“Oh> 1 dont mind the people; and as fo* the ice, it 
can’t be as bad as I am ” 

“1 should have imagined that you would be fond of 
skating you always consider physical so much more im¬ 
portant t in mental exercise, that I w’ondcr you have left 
any bianeh of it neglected,” said Julia, unxble to resist the 
temptation of giving Jack a dig 

lie smiled. ‘ 1 used to be aP right on the ice seven 
years ago, but we don t get much skating in India, you see.** 
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” Oh * of course not, 1 forgot for the moment th it you 
had lived there so long ” 

Julia could not bear to Ije in the wron^, so she felt dis¬ 
tinctly irritated against her brother’s fiiend, and his next 
remark did not save to allay th it initation 

“ Your brother has been telling me all about Miss 
Harland What a romantic stoiy it is • ” 

“ I do not peiceivc much romance in it, I am bound to 
say.” 

Captain Le Mesuiici raised his eye blows m surprise. 
“ Don’t you ? It scenic to me awfully rjuiint, somehow, to 
think of one twin sistci so poor and the other so iich Just 
like a no\ cl, don’t you know i* ” 

“You will not think it so interesting when you have seen 
the paitics,” answcied Julia, not knowing tint it is worse 
to use such a woid as “parlies” than ncv( r to have read 
Browning 
But Jack knev' 

“ I have seen the other sister,” he sud, ratl.cr coldly 
“And what is she like, mi) I ask ? ” 

“Oh* she IS extreme 1> hmdsoiiic, and one of the licst 
diessed giils in london ’ 

“ A regular worn in of fashion, I suppose,” said Julia 
“1 hat’s about it ” 

“ I must confess I am not partial to people ot that kind,” 
remarked Miss Welford primly 
Jack repressed a shudder What awful words the woman 
used, he thought 

“Iheie IS no real culture to be found m fashion’s 
votaries,” continued Juba. 

Isn’t there?” said Jaek. 

“No, they have no time for sludv, and it is by intel 
lectual pursuits only that ti e refinement is obtuned. 
I cannot tell )ou how I delight in study, Captain Le 
Mesurier; it is my one recreation. I belong to four 
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different reading societies, and I have never been fined 
once for not reading ray full amount every day,” 

“ jRcilly How awfully c lever of you • ” 

Julia hndltd SIk thout,ht that when a man called a 
woman ckvtr it was a si^^n of admiration She had yet 
much to leirn 

“Yes, Captain, tarh society cntiils upon its members 
the duty of reading an instruetive book for twenty con 
seriitiic minutes ivery da}, ind tvh of the four societies 
inculcates a difierent hr inch of study ” 

“ Dear me • It must be very tiring ” 

“ No, 1 do not find it so When 1 commenced 
I ft It it sonitwhat of a tie, but now it has become a 
second nature to me In fact I should be quite lost 
without it But I think it a duty as well as a delight 
to cultivate ont’s mind to the utmost of one’s powers. 
J )o not ) ou ? 

“ 1 am alnid I dont, at any iite, I don’t act up to the 
theory 1 m a dieailfull)- i noranl beggar, you know ” 

“I suppo e wt liivt all something to learn,’ said Miss 
W< IforJ consolingly, “and if we aie only vsilhng to be 
taught, evviybody \hom we meet has something to teach us 
It always appears to me such a pity to meet people in 
society and talk nothing, but nonsense to them, while, if 
only wt hit upon the eoirect chord, wc should be able on 
both ‘ des to leain and to ♦e ,cli ’ 

Jack smiled “ But don’t you think that it i often when 
we are talking non ense that vv* iexrn the most ? It is the 
women who talk nonsense to us net the women who try 
to mstuiel us—that really teach us things. And there is 
nonsensv and nonsense, you set.” 

‘ ' cannot thmk that tilking nonsmsc is anything but a 
waste of time,’ replied Juha severely. 

“ Not even ekvtr nonsense ? ” 

“ 1 never heard any clever nonsense ” 
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** Oh! I have; and likewise sense that is very far from 
being clever.” 

In spite of Julia’s protestations, Percy escorted his guest 
to the pool in Sunnydale Park; and the scene exhilarated 
and delighted Jack, though there was really nothing remark¬ 
able in it. There were the usual commonplace skaters, who 
are content to pursue the even tenor of their way round and 
round the ice; and the usual brilliant exceptions, who per¬ 
form acrobatic gyrations round an unappetizing orange ; and 
the helpless and hojjcless beginners, who struggle on, by the 
aid of a chair, with despair in their hearts and toothache in 
their feet. But it was so long since Jack had seen an 
English winter scene tliat it quite excited him. 

“Isn’t it just like a (’hristmas card or a December 
supplement ? ” he exclaimed. 

“My dear follow, theie is no art in Christmas cards 
nor in illustratea supplements. I never look at such 
things.” 

“ You would, though, if you had been out of England for 
seven years.” 

“ Pardon me,” argued Percy; “ my being out of England 
for a hundred years would not make what is ugly beautiful, 
nor what is beautiful ugly. Art is independent of circum¬ 
stance.” 

I 

“Art may be, but I am not, my dear Wolford. But who 
;i8 that girl skating past us just now? Sli. is the image of 
Elfrida Harland.’^ 

“Tliat is Ethel Plarland—the girl I was telling you about 
—your Miss Ifarland’s twin sister.” 

" Introduce me, there’s a good fellow. She is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in my life.” 

So Percy did as he was bid, and introduced Captain Lc 
Mesurier to Miss Harland. And Jack soon (eased to think 
of Ethel as the most beautiful, or the most anything, woman; 
to him she became the only woman in the world; so there 
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i^'is no necessity for adjectives, and no po«!sibility of com¬ 
parisons 

Tie had thi)iiL,ht Idfrida the handsomtst woman he had 
ever met, hut her cjnuism had cancelled to some extent 
the efhet of her beiiity But here wis a woman with 
Llliida’s fice and \*>iec and fun re, and as stiaij^htforward 
and eheeiful withal as the simplest roiinliy maid If 
ii.ifiida had seemed as nice as she looked, Jack would 
ha\e fallen in lu\c with her, Lthcl IcKikcd as niee as 
Flfrida, and seemed even nicer thm s' c^ looked —there 
fon the lesult ol her meiting with )a«k was a foregone 
cone liisio 1 

1 or the rest of that day these two skated to^i tlioi, and 
left i^oeu Piuy—htei illy and h^uiatively—out in the cold. 
He bou it as well as he could, and pissed the time by 
planning for June elf an eaily and pathetic death But 
plannin., an t irly cltatli for oneself lKi.ve.vei efftcine from 
adreunatR point of view—is chilly work with the theimonictcr 
in Its ’lee. ns 

Jaek and Ethel got on well tOw,tthei fiom the fust Ihcy 
w u nejt pailicnkuly biilhant, lioin a eoiuersaliemil point 
ol VKW, out they tKoioUj.,hly aimis( d c leh other, and, bt 
suies, liK} were so happy in each oilur’s company that they 
c*id not w int amusing They enjoyed themselves, and talked 
11 inscnsc to c.ich other, and laughvd at e very thing like two 
ehikinn, and at the end of the cliy they ci h mentally 
divided their lives into two equal pirts. that alteinoon being 
one, and their whole piccedin^., Inst* ne*. the other, which is, 
after ail, the only piopei way ot compuling tune 

Wbcu their fiiendship was himly established—that is to 
s IV. ab.)i t .vent\ minntts aftci they had been introduced to 
eaci otlu I Jat I ^aid : 

“ I)o ^oii know that Ihc had the pleasure of meeting your 
sisti i ? 

Ethel was immensely inteiested at once. 
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Oh! have you really ? Do tell me about her, for I 
have never seen her.” 

“Not seen your twin sister? I never heard of such a 
' thing.” 

“ No : we were separated when \vc were babies, and haven’t 
met since. My grandfather, I^ord Harland, made it a 
stipulation that w'e were to be kept completely apart before 
he consented to adopt one of us.” 

“ I'hen does your si.stcr never write to you ? ” a.sked Jack. 

“ No: we have had nothing to do with each other since 
we were parted in our cradles, five-and-twenty years ago.” 

“ I'm afraid you wdll think me awfully inquisitive, asking 
you all these questions,” said Jack bluntly; “ but I’m not 
really meaning to be impertinent—it’s only that I’m so 
tremendously interested in you.” 

“ I understand; it would never have occurred to me to 
call anything that you did impertinent.” 

Jack blushed like a girl at this compliment. 

“Then you will let me tell your sister all about you when 
next 1 sec her ? ” « 

“Certainly, if you like ; but it won’t make any difrercnce.” 

“ Of course it is awfully impudent of a rough fellow like 
me to criticize such a fine lady as Miss Harland j but I 
cannot help feeling that if 1 were in her place I should look 
after you a bit. Surely now that Lord Harland is dead she 
can do as she likes.” 

Ethel smiled rather sadly. “ No, she can’t; nobody 
can; and if you knew everything, I think you wouldn’t 
blame her.” 

“ Still, it is rather hard on you that she should have all the 
smooth, and you all the rough.” 

“ I suppose it is : I have often longed to change places 
with my sister, I admit, my life has been so hard sometimes 
and so lonely; and she has escaped all the battles that I 
ha\'e had to fight. But it is babyish to want to change 
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places with other people, don't you think ? Surely you arc 
not going to make a coward of me, and you a soldier ! ” 

Jack’s voice i\as very gentle, thouiih his heart was full of 
anger agiinst Klfuda. “fRivcn foibid’ But I think I 
should like to fit,ht some ol your liittlts for )ou.” 

“ That IS very nu s of}ou > ” and Llhel smiled up into the 
kind face. “ But I am used to fighting my own.” 

“ I know ; and that must liavi been so horrid for you,* 
answered Jack, tugging at his moustadie and still vowing 
vengeamc against JhJfnda. 

“And now tell me all about my si‘>ttr,” said Ethel; 
“though I have nevtr s(tn her I’m awfully mteiested to 
hear about her. Is she anything like me?” 

And then Jack told Ethel how Elfiida was the most 
beautiful woman in the world bar one, though he pointedly 
omitted to nu ntion the cvrcption ; and Iiow fasluonable she 
was, and how clever, and how cold All of which Ethel 
drank in with al)‘'orbing interest, and kept asking for more. 
From Elfrid.i they drifted to othei tojucs ; and Ethel soon 
heard a great deal about Jack’s life m India, and learnt how 
lonely he had been since his parents died, and how he 
w’shed he had had a brothei or a sister. In fact, they had 
so much to say to eaih olhti that they were quite surpiised 
when the afternoon lame to an end And there really was 
no oc»„asion for suijaise on their pnit, as afternoons are 
prone to come to a pieniaturc end within a month fiom the 
shortest day. 

lor the rest of Jack’s visit to ran lawn he frequented 
Sunnydale pool fioin frosty mom to fuggy eve; and, with a 
consideration which Natuie does not always show for the 
love affairs of ncr children, the Irost continued and the ice 
held out. Ihe Welford family, as was natural, made ill- 
bred jokes u[ioii the subject of his obvious admiration for 
the organist's gianddaughtei, love being the one thing 
which never fails to tickle the boursieot^ sense of humour. 
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But by that time Jack was so much in love that he 
did not even mind being laughed at; and that means he 
was very much in love indeed. 

He had not as yet said anything to Ethel—that is to say, 
he thought he had not—l)ccause he was not in a position to 
marry anybody, least of all a girl without a penny of her 
own; and it distressed him a gieat deal to think that Ethel 
would go back to London without knowing how much he 
cared for her. Of course Ethel knew well enough, but she 
pretended that she did not; and she pretended so well that 
Jack was completely taken in, and thought that she looked 
upon him only in the light of a friend. And yet Jack Le 
Mesurier was generally sharp enough where women were 
concerned. 

“ I say, you will let me come and see you in town, won’t 
you ? ” he besought humbly, one day when Ethel’s time at 
Sunnydalc was r "jrly at an end. 

Ethel shook her head. “ I think you had better not.” 

Why ? ” 

“ I think it would be wiser.” • 

**Do you mean that the people you are living with 
mightn’t like it? Because if they arc going to bully you 
like that, the sooner that I tell them what I think of 
them the better.” 

Still Ethel was obstinate. “I’d really rather you 
didn’t come.” 

“ Of course 1 wouldn’t for woilds do anything you didn’t 
like, but how am I to live without seeing you?” 

“ I can’t tell. I’m not a doctor. Still, lots of [Xiople do 
live without seeing me, so I suppose the deprivation is not 
as dangerous as one would imagine.” 

Jack laughed, though his heart w’as heavy. He and 
Ethel made a point of always laughing at each other’s 
jokes; that was one reason why they wc re so fond of one 
another. 
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“ Well, at any rate T can write to you. Where shall you 
be ? ” 

“1 rcall} don’t know, tra\clling about, I expert. But 
any letters sent to me hue wil’ be forwarded all right.” 

And you will come down ht rc at 1 is»cr ? ” 

Ethel nodded ‘ J suppose so, I always spend holiday 
times wnh my gramlpircnts.” 

P’or a few minuUs they ikiled m silence It was 
glorious flying along at thit pace over the blafk ire, and 
the fict that they wcit holding one another’s hinds m no 
way detracted fiom the glor\ 

Then Jack said in avrry low voice “j\Ii> 1 conic down 
at EasU 1 , too ?” 

“Of cour>e you raa} if you like, but 1 should think 
you’d find it rather dull Thcr< vmII be no skating at 
Easter, you know ’ 

“ I suppose not ” 

“And you foind it di p Ifully dull here till you began to 
skate,” pusisted l^thtl, “ you told me you did ” 

“ That Jils(. is true But there aie other things m life 
be ados skating ” 

“ As, fvji instance ? ” 

“Miss Wtlloul’s leiding socrIjCs, 1 might join them, 
you see ” And they bt>th laughed 

After another dLlightful silence lack said suddenly: 
“ Jell me one thing arc the people you luc with m 
London km i to j ou ? ” 

P'dicl’s eyes grew sad “Kind en^ ugh in then way , but 
they don i it illy cart foi me It woul hi’t matter to them 
ii 1 (h*^ 1 tomoirow My place woulu be filled up, and 
nobody wuidtl iiiiud ” 

“T’oor cliiiil. It must be lonely for you *” 

“it IS, hoiiibly lonely, cruelly lonely • And the loneli¬ 
ness hurt** me It is so dreadlul to feel that in the whole 
of London theie is nobody thit rcall) cires. You can’t 
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think how I envy giils with fathers and mothers and people 
of their own." 

** 1 understand." And Jack’s face was vciy tender. 

“ Yes ; you always do. I knew the minute I saw you 
that you were an understinding person, and 1 am never 
wrong in m> first impressions." 

** People who do understand are a comfoit, aieii’t they ?” 
lemarked Jack. 

“Oh* }cs. I <h\ide luimanity into tlic people who 
understand and tlie people who don’t, that is the only 
difference that mattcii.’’ 

“ It isn’t an equal divi^>iou, I must confess , for the people 
who don’t understand aic in an ciioimous majoiily ’’ 

Kthel nodded “ In f ic t, >ou and T aie the only ones I 
ever met on the othei side We are in i niinonl) ot two.” 

“But It is enough, don’t >ou think ^ 

“Plenty It wliit magistiates call t ciuotunt or a 
quorum or soniclbing ’’ 

“ If it IS enough, it ought to content us,’ re maiked Jack ; 
“ pcojMe can but get what they want.’’ 

“ But it must be diflirult alwa>s to know if the thing you 
have is the thing you want,” suggested Ethel, who was pi one 
to analyse her feelings too much. 

But Jack’s commoii sc use pulled hei round again “ Not 
a bit of It. When you’ve got what you want; you know' 
fast enough.’’ 

“ But how do you Isnow that aftciwain you won’t want 
something else moie ? ’ 

“Because you do. that’s all I can Ull you. Did you 
never hear the Indun story of the end looiii i*" 

“ No : tell it to me.” 

“ Once upon a time,’’ began Jack, “ thcie was a nun who 
had saved the life of a king; and the king said he would 
give him whatever he asked for. And as the man was 
going into the palace to make his choice, the pi metres met 
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him, and whispered in passing, * Be satisfied with nothing 
short of the end room.’ So the man decided to take the 
hint.” 

“He was a wise man,” remarked Ethel, “to know at 
once that i wonrun knew better than ho did ” 

“ He didn’t know at once . he was thirt> >ears old, and 
till he was twenty nine* he had thought he knew better than 
any woman did That was why he was a bachelor, and 
had time to save the lives of kings instead of getting his 
own living ” 

“ I see , go on ” 

“ Wheie was 1 ? Oh • I know. Wdl, being over thirty, 
he had seen enough of life to know that it is always wise 
to take the hints of people who have been behind the 
scenes So when the king showed him a room filled 
with (opper, he said, ‘ This won’t do, I must go on to 
the next room ’ ” 

“I suppose looms in palaces alwajs open out of each 
other as they do in (^nnd Hotels,” inteipolated Ethel. 

, “Of course they do- it is meonvenicnt and palatial; 
but you mustn’t intcirupt. You bieak the thread of my 
stcry ’ 

“ Well, go on , > oil’d got to the copper room ” 

“ Then the king showed him the next room, which was 
full of silver, but still he said he must go one belter. 
The ling thrtw optn the, door of the silver loom and 
showid thil it kd to a room full of gold, a'’d still the 
man said it wasn’t good enou \nd he went on from 
one rof m lo mother from goM to nhics, and from rubies 
to emt r Ms and fiom i iner.dds to diamonds—till he came 
to a to )i I wher theie* was nothing but the princess herself. 
And ihtn Ik j allcil up and said, Thank you y he would 
Uouble tho king no further ” 

“How did he know he had come to the end room?” 
iiKiuired Ethel. 
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“ That was just what the king asked him. * How did 
you know tliat there was not another room with something 
still better?’ ‘Because there is nothing bettei,’answtred 
the man So he married the pi iric ess ” 

“Then do you think we all know when we come to the 
end room? ” inquired Etlitl, atlei a uioinent’s silenee. 

“ IVrfeelly; and most of us get tlx re some time or 
another. But whether we (an affoid to maii> the prmeess 
when we are there, is anotlu'r and a less agieeable side 
of the question *' 



CHAPTER V. 

BEFORE EASTER. 

“ If I were you, my heart would be 
Itself its kingdom ever new; 

But I’d make room in it for me, 

If 1 were you.” 

T he pleasantest part of the London season is the part 
which comes before Easter. 

In the first place the weather is not sufficiently inviting 
to make people homesick for the country. And in the 
second, there are as yet so few social engagements that 
, thanks arc still due from the entertained to the entertainers, 
instead of 7’ersA. 

It was a very wet spring, that first spring of Jack Le 
Mesurier’s life in England. The streets were greasy with 
black mud, and the parks wore dotted over with little 
brown pools, which, owung to the blades of grass showing 
above ihc face of the waters, presented the appearance 
of mint sauce. Consequently it was nicer indoors than 
out; and it w'as specially nice inside the late Lord Ilarland’s 
town rcsidom'o. 

Jack did not see Elfrida very often; but he talked to 
her whenever he met her in society, and he met her 
whenever he had the chance; also, he called now and 
tlien at the house in Mayfair. All this he did, not for 
his own gratification, but for Ethel’s sake, because he 

thought it might help towards bringing her and Elfrida 
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together; at least, so he said to himself, and he of course 
knew all the ins and outs of the matter. 

One rainy afternoon he found Elfrida and Mrs. Seeley 
sitting indoors, when he called upon them about five 
o’clock. Jack felt that it was time for him to begin 
to plead Ethel's cause, if he ever meant to plead it; 
and with him to mean anything w'as to do it. The 
thing that he intended was the thing that he did— 
and he generally did it well into the bargain. So he 
accordingly began, after his hostess had provided him 
with a cup of tea : 

Do you know, I am thinking of adopting the rdlt of a 
peacemaker, Miss Harland?” 

Elfrida smiled lazily. “ I would dissuade you from under¬ 
taking the part,” 

“Why?” 

“ Because expf rience has taught me that peacemaking 
is a most dangerous pastime. Nearly all the misc'liief that 
I have ever coinc across has been wrought by peacemakers. 
It is wondciful how much harm they can do in a corn-^ 
parativcly short time ! ” 

“ Oh ! you naughty, naughty girl,” interpolated Arabella ; 

“ how can you say such things ? ” 

“ Because I think them. Nine times out of ten, peace¬ 
making is a euphemism for interference; and interference is 
invariably a synonym for impertinence.” 

“ Nevertheless, don’t you think that sometimes a third 
person can bring two quarrelsome people together again ? ” 
persisted Jack. 

“ I never met with a case. The usual result of such a 
course is that the two original quarrcllcrs hate each other 
twice as much as they did before, and the peacemaker twice 
as much as they hate each other. No, Captain Le Mesurier, 

I think that peacemaking—like matrimony—is an exercise 
which should not be unadvisedly taken in hand.” 
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Jack laughed ; but he could not help wishing that Elfrida / 

would not look so much like Ethel. She was so exactly ' 
like Ethel—and yet so utterly different—that she tantalized 
him. It is always irritating when strangers take the liberty 
of masquerading in the bodily forms of our best-beloved j it 
is an infringement of the laws of patent and copyright; and 
Jack was not the first man wlio has felt annoyed when the ' 
sister that he did not care for, looked at him with the ' 
eyes and talked to him with the voice of the sister that 
he did. 

“Moreover,'^ continued Elfrida, in her indifferent manner, 

“ quarrelling is an abstruse science; and spoiling a pretty 
quarrel is on a par, to my mind, with shooting a fox.” 

“ All ! Elfrida,” sighed Mrs. Seeley, “ you don’t know 
what you are talking about. Quarrels are sad, sad things 
which di.sturh one’s rest and destroy one’s appetite.” 

“ Not if they are properly carried on,” replied Miss 


Harland. 


“1 quite agree with you there,” cried Jack; “I am an 
accomplished quarreJIer; and 1 flatter myself that every 
woman who has had the pleasure of quarrelling with me 
will confess that I have conducted the case with the utmost 
ability.” 

“ I can quite believe it,” said Elfrida; “ what is your plan 
of campaign, may 1 ask ? ” 

“ Oh ! it is simple enough. When I am in the wrong, 

I say that I am in the wrong; when she is in the wrong I ^ 
still say that I am in the wrong. She forgives me in either ' 
case, 1 find, though less readily iii the latter than in the 
former.” 

s 

Elfrida nodded approval. “I see; it is a method sucE’- / 
as this which renders penitence a fine art, and pardon a v. 
foregone conclusion.” 

“ Just so,” s.aid Jack. ' .;,v; 

“ You young peojjle do not know what you are talking ./i 
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about/’ sighed Mrs. Seeley; lovers* quarrels are dangerous 
things.” 

“So are oysters,” agreed Captain Le Mesuner; “but 
that doesn’t make them any the less nice.” 

“ I had a terrible one with Willy Chase, years and yeais 
ago —a quarrel I mean, not an oyster,” continued the widow 
pensively. 

“ Tell us about it,” entreated Elfrida, who always enjoyed 
Arabella’s sentimental reminiscences Jack, also, was by 
now accustomed to them, and appreciated them warmly j in 
fact his enjoyment was only second to that of the reciter 
herself. 

“ It was ovei an * intcrmtdiate,' I remember, and Willy 
meant us to go up to supper together instead of dancing it; 
but I had been up to suppei with somebody else—1 think it 
was Teddy Simpson—and came back when the dance was 
half over. Wil) was vf ry rude and cross, and said that I 
was utteily heartless, and then sulked openly for the rest 
of the evening ” 

“If you will paidon me foi saying it, that was distinctly> 
inartistic of Mr Chase,” remarked Elfrida 

Arabella sighed. “ lie >\as very young.” 

“ Ah ! that comes to the same thing ” 

“lie went up to supper afteiwards with another girl; I 
know that he didn't enjoy it, but he said that he did.” 

Captain Le Me'suricr shook his head orrowfully. “That 
was indeed crude. An older man would have enjoyed his 
supper, and have said that he had not.” 

“ He seemed to think that I had done it on purpose.” 

“ Well, hadn’t you ? ” asked Jack ; “ it seems funny to go 
up to supper unconsciously, or even inadvertently.” 

“ Oh ! I mean he thought that I had treated him badly 
on purpose: and 1 really had not. But he was positively 
rude to me for weeks afterwards.” 

** 1 can quite believe that,” remarked Elfrida; “ there is 

5 
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never anybody so rude to a woman as the men who happen ‘. 
to be in love, and out of temper, with her.” 

^'Oh, Love, Love, what blunders are committed in thy 
name!” paraphr.'ijicdJack. 

“ And I don't sec tliat loving a woman gives a man the 
right to say nasty things to her; do you?” said Elfrida. 

“ It is only marrying her that does that, I l)elieve.” 

“You don’t mean what you say,” replied Jack rather , 
shaqjly. 

“Of course not; if I did, 1 .shouldn't '^ay it. A woman 
is known, not by what she says, but by what she doesn't 
say. Have you yet to learn that, my dcaj sir? ” 

“ No; I already have an inkling of it. Nevertheless I am 
still prone to believe that people think what they say and 
say what they think.” 

Miss Harland .shook her head. “ I cannot commend 
such extremely simple ideas. Willy Chase himself could 
hardly have been more elementary.” 

Jack laughed. 

“If you don’t take care,” continued Elfrida, “you will 
end by believing that women dislike the men whom they 
abuse, and are in love with tho.se whom they openly' praise. 
You have no idea how these childish faiths grow upon one ! ” 

“ 'Well, if 1 heard that a girl had abused me, I should 
conclude that she did not like me much,” said Jack simply. « 

“ Again I am reminded of Willy Chase. Now I have , 
learnt that if a woman appears to hate a man, she really has 
begun to care for him and is not yet sure whether he cares ' 
for he*; it is a form of hedging. But if she appears utterly 
indifferent to him, they both care, and have told each 
other so.” 

“ Then what does she do when she really is indifferent?,** 

“ She says be is a delightful creature and dances divinely, 
and she wishes he would take her in to supper.” 

“ And what when she really hates him ? ” persisted jaefe, ^ 
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“That he is a most excellent person, and she has the 
greatest respect for him, but it is a pity that he is so 
dreadfully midtllt-rias.s.” 

Jack smiled. “ You arc very clever.” 

“I suppose so; but you don’t appiovo of my cleverness 
all the same.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“No; you think I am far too bitter and cynical for a 
woman.” 

“ Perhaps so; but bitterness and cleverness have nothing 
to do with each other, as far as 1 can see. As a matter of 
fact I so much approve of your cleverness that it riles me 
to see you letting it turn sour.” 

“ Ah ! Captain Le Mesurier, how sensible you are,” cried 
Mrs, Seeley. “ I am always telling our dear Elfrida that 
she does herself an injustice when she says such naughty, 
sarcastic things.’’ 

Elfrida yawned. “ You are both horribly improving this 
afternoon! But I thought all men hated cleverness.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Jack.; “ but I’ll tell you what wff* 
do hate, and that is * intelligence.’ '’I'lie sort of woman that 
' people call ‘ intelligent ’ is the most awful nuisance in the 
world. She asks you what you have been reading lately, 
and what you think of the political situation, and whether 
, you have studied the reports of the British A.ssociation.” 

“I know her,” said Elfrida; “she combines the re¬ 
spectable dulness of a Church Congress with the mental 
fatigue of a mathematical tripos, and yet never loses the 
lynx-eyed exactingness of the unattractive woman.” 

". “ But all women cannot be attractive, darling Elfrida,” 
remonstrated Arabella, with the self-conscious simper of one 
who could. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“Oh! because they can’t be—because they aren’t made 
- so. We, who are more fortun.ite, ought to be very 
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thankful; but wc should not deal hardly with our less 
happy sistois,” replied Mrs. Seeley. 

“I don’t sec it, Arabella. Any woman can be at¬ 
tractive, if she takes the trouble. But so many women 
never do.” 

“ Do men ? ” asked Jack. 

“Oh! )Ch; a man always takes the trouble to make 
himself attractive at least onc'e in his life, and he nearly 
always succcc-ds if he goes on long enough. But some 
women seem to think that it is a man’s duty to be fond df 
them; and so they make it, as is the custom in dealing 
with duty, as difficult and disagreeable as jiossible. Then, 
when men do not care for tliem, they blame the former and 
never themselves.” 

“ Men always like to be amused and never to be in- 
stmeted,” rcmaikeil Jaek; “ if only women would reineml)er 
this, all would yet be well.” 

“All, Captain, how wise you arc!” exclaimed Arabella, 
rising from her se.it and leaving the room. 

‘ Though a foolish woman, Mis. Seeley was not without 
a certain 'imounl of tact. Hence she was not altogether 
unpopular, '[’heu' is always a niehe in this world for a 
woman of tad - which is nieiely another name for observa¬ 
tion and unsollishno'^s. 

When Jack found himself alone with Elfrida, he got up 
and began to pby with the ornaments upon the chimney' 
piece. Although a brave man and a first class soldier, he 
WMS afiaii! of KUiida Hailand. Ncvoilheless he did lh< 
vuy thl.ig w'hich fnghtened him ; it was here that his plucl 
showed VT. 

“ Jliss 11 irhnd, I have not yet fulfilled the peacemakinj 
intcnlion with which I came here,” he began. 

“Good intentions make an admirable pavement, but ai 
uninteresting programme,” Klfrida replied. 

“Still I am going lo use mine as a programme, and alj» 
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to cany it out. I want you to make friends with yout 
sister.” 

** Ah! ” Elfrida only answered by a monosyllable, and her 
face did not betray the .slightest interest. It was a little 
difficult to continue in spite of such discouragement, but 
Jack went boldly on: 

“ She is so poor and so desolate, and so sadly in need 
of some one to look after her and take care of her. She 
seems such a young thing to have to light her own way 
through the world.” 

“ I see; and you think that I am old enough to take 
cljarge of her ineApericneed youth. Did you ncvcT hear 
that twin sisters arc generally pietly much of an age?” 

“Not if they h.ne had suc.h ditfen-nt expcrit'nces as you 
two have had. Why, you are an accomplished woman of 
the world, while she is but a dt'solate child who has hitherto 
been cheated out of all life’s pleasures.” 

Miss Hailand smiled a cold, inscrutable smile. “My 
sister ought to be proud of such a loyal champion.” 

But Jack was now too full of Kthcl’s wrongs to I if* abai>h^l 
by Elfnda’s coldness. 

“Oh! won’t you go to her,” he ciied, “and be kind to 
her and help her ? She has to work so hard for her living, 
poor little girl! And I am sure that her employers arc not 
kind to her. She is so plucky and simple, and so good to 
her old grandparents, that you could not help ‘loving her if 
you knew her! ” 

“ Couldn’t I ? lam not so sure of that.” 

“ Please don’t be hard and cruel! As Mrs. Seeley 
says, you do your.self an injustice when you pretend to 
be as unfeeling as this. You must have a heart some¬ 
where ; and 1 am sure that that heart would break if you 
realized—too late—that you had spoilt Iho life of your 
twin sister” 

“You flatter me. I am not sure that I have a heart 
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at all; and if I have, it is of the unbreakable sort. Some¬ 
thing like the unljreakable glass that you can throw about, 
without hurting it.” 

“ Still, connoisseurs prefer to drink out of the delicate 
sort that will break if roughly handled. But 1 believe that 
the kind you mention is most popular and economical on 
the tables of commercial inns and second-class hoarding- 
houses,” replied Jack grimly. 

Elfrida’s face flushed. “ You arc very rude ! ’* 

“ 1 am very angry! ” 

Elfrida’s heart began to beat quickly. A woman alway.s 
admires a man when he is angry with her, provided 
that she knows he is in the right, and that he is not a 
relation. 

There is something thrilling in a storm between two com¬ 
batants of different sexes and different families ; but when 
the clashing thunder-clouds are members of the same house¬ 
hold, the storm partakes of the nature of the teacup variety, 
and becomes a depressing comedy instead of a tragedy of 
(Jelights. 

“ Captain Le Mesurier,” said Elfrida, putting off for the 
moment her indifferent manner, “ do not think more hardly 
of me than I deserve. There is a reason why I cannot go 
to my sister even if I would. Some day you may learn that 
reason, but not now.” 

Jack tugged at his moustache, as he always did when 
vexed. “ I cannot imagine any reason that would be 
sufficiently powerful to come between two sisters, especially 
when the one was poor and in need, and the other had 
enough :^nd to spare. Can’t you see how hard it is for a 
young and beautiful girl to have to work for her living 
among people wfio are unkind to her, when her own sister 
IS one of the greatest heiresses in London ? ” 

** I see all that, and I would help my sister if I could; but, 
believe me, it is impossible.” 
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“ Impossible for you to go to your sister and tel! her that 
she will always find a friend in you ? Impossible for you 
even to write to her ? ” 

“ Under the circumstances, utterly impossible.” 

I cannot believe it.” 

Elfrida shook her head. “ You do not know all. If you 
did, you would see that Ethel and 1 are bound to remain 
fipart.” 

It is very hard on her! ” 

Elfrida smiled sadly. “ Perliaps it is also a little hard on 
me, but what must be nm^it be.” 

Jack had bcctii walking about tht; room in his excitement, 
but now he stood still, and began playing again with the 
ornaments on the chimncypiecc; and he played so hard 
with a little china dog, that one of its legs came off in his 
impatient fingers. 

“I am afraid T have been guilty of impertinence in ad¬ 
dressing you on l.iis matter, and owe you an apology,” he 
said stiffly. 

But Elfrida rose and stood beside him, and put her hand 
on his arm. “ Please don’t lie angry with me. If you 
knew the whole story, you would know' it is not rny fault 
that Ethel and I arc so far apart. Perhaps you will know 
it some day, and then you wall understand that I was power¬ 
less to bridge over the gulf between us. But in the mean¬ 
time I ask you to take my word for wliat T bave just told 
•you, and to be friends w'ilh me. It nny be that I need 
your friendship even more than Ethel does.” And the 
sweet voice shook. 

Jack Le Mesuricr was not the man to refuse forgiveness 
to a pretty woman, whatever she might have done; so he 
-took Miss Harland’s hand, and shook it warmly. 

“Of course I will be friends w'ith you," he said, “and of 
course I am bound to believe a lady’s word. There is no 
other course open to me.” 
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**And you will forgive me for not acceding to your 
request?** 

“ Yes, hut that doesn*t mean that I shall never proffer it 
again Good bye " 

“Good bye , I am glad that you ha\t for^^ivcn me ” 

And Jack forgave her thus C'lsily be rauic she had looked 
at him with tithcl’s eyes and spoken to him in Ethel’s 
voice 

After he had gone, Elfiida picked up the china ornament 
that he had broken m the heat of his aigument 

“ Poor little dog,” she saJ, fitting iht »token limb into 
its place, thin she smiled “No, not pool little dog, but 
happy little dog > for it is btUcr to lx cruslicd to pieces by 
a strong man than to spend one’s lift as a diawmg-roora 
ornament I believe that I envy you, little china dog, and 
that you art better off than I am after all ” 

Then she sat down and gared into tlie fire and thought 
about Jack Lc Mesurur. 

“lie IS a real man,” shi said to herself, “but all the rest 
Ve puppets ” 

And she went on thinking about him until it was lime to 
dress for dinner. 

Elfrida did not attempt to disguise from hcrstlf that Jack 
was speedily becoming the centre of tlu univMse to her, 
neither was she shy—as a inoic impulsive woman would 
have liecn—of the stn ngth of her own fculmgs I or years 
she had wanted to fill m lovt, and hid filled now at last 
she had suv-ieedid, and slit, was glad that shi had done 
so, wh.ttivLi ill* rc'H 4 lts might be 

Elfrii a Jlarland hid miny tmojus of life, ind one oi 
them tint't is advisable, if difficult, foi eveiy woman to 
mai'^ , but tha' it isaDsolukly necessary, ind quite feasible, 
for «very woman to fall in love The most sympathetic 
woman m the world is the old maid who has been in love; 
the least the old maul who h?s not The former reminds 
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;^ae of dried rose-leaves and lavender; and the latter, of 
bread-and-butter which has been cut too long. 

Knowing this, Elfrida was naturally anxious not to miss 
so important a branch of her education, and for some time 
past she had been afraid that she was fated to miss it, in 
spite of all her intentions to the contrary. But now that 
Jack had appeared upon the scene, she saw a new world 
opening out before her; and she began to understand how 
wise it is to be foolish, and how foolish it is to l)e wise. 

To her sister, as a possible rival, she never gave a serious 
thought. She had reigned so supremely and so easily in 
' her own world, that she was not on the look-out for opposing 
. sovereigns; and it had never yet occurred to her to be 
jealous of anybody. It is only when we find other people 
attractive—or ourselves not so—that we learn what jealousy 
means, and Elfrida had come upon neither of these causes 
till she met Jack Le Mesurier. 

When it was time to dress, she got up and looked at her¬ 
self in the glass. 

“I believe he is really beginning to care,” she museej,^ 
“ If he were not, he wouldn’t have been so fearfully angry. 
Men are never angry unless they care; they are only cross 
and tiresome and disagreeable. Oh dear me! The summer 
is coming, and the world is not such a very dull place 
! after all.” 

Then her face grew grave as she added: “ I Wonder how 
' long it will be before he finds out about pour Ethel.” 
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The journey was not a long one, and Jack found it very 
pleasant, it was so delightful to him to see the old, neat, 
English scenery once more. Compared with England, all 
other countries are more or less untidy; for, in her most 
Unguarded moments, she never has a hair out of place. 
Just now the country was looking specially inviting, as that 
soft, pink flush, which heralds the dawn of spring, was 
gradually stealing over the bare, brown woods; the fields 
were beginning to put on their new green dresses, and the 
birds were tuning-up for their coming concert. 

As for the rooks, they were very busy with llu;ir building 
arrangements in the cln'i trees; and they kept lK)pi>ing across 
the ground towards broken twigs, in that silly, coy way 
of theirs, as if they were dancing Sir Ko,(^er de C(n'e7'ky 
instead of erecting homesteads for their wives and families, 
'And everywhere there was that sense of promise in the air, 
which we alway.s feel when spring is at the door; and 
which makes us believe that the summer which is coming 
will be a happier time than all tlic summers which have 
gone before. ^ 

Jack did not attempt to read during his journey; he 
merely looked out of the window and thought what a 
glorious thing spring was, and that there had never been 
such a spring as this one. And that was true, as far as he 
‘ was concerned, for this w'as the first spring after he had met 
. Ethel. 

Once he caught a glimpse of the hunt in full cry across 
a breezy common; and the sight of the pink coats sent 
a thrill all through him, I’heie is something very ex- 
. ;hilarating to English people in a hunting-scene; it arouses 
■ the same sort of patriotic frenzy as is aroused by a royal 
> 'jwocession, or a military band, or a fire-engine; and it is 
the sort of thrill that every man and woman is the better for 
; feeling, 

‘ Jack alighted at a little roadside station about three miles 
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from Grcystone, and was met by a veiy smart mail-phaeton, 
and a pair of most unmanageable horses. The driving of 
this neat lurn-out gave him distinct pleasure; as the 
successful management of the unmanageable is a pastime 
which never fails to bring joy to the masculine heart. 

His way lay along a charming old coach road, with broad 
grassy margins on either side—a road which had been made 
in the days of the Romans, when land was not yet .sold at ‘ 
so much a yard, like ribbon or tape; and Jack drove along 
the straight white road at a tremendous rate, and felt that 
the world was very good. 

Following the instructions of the groom, he went straight 
on for nearly three mile.s, and then turned—through a 
massive stone gateway surmounted witli the arms of the 
Lc Mesuriers—into a fine park, surrounded by a broad belt 
of woods, and skirted on one side by a wide river. The 
drive tJirough the park was fully a mile long, and then they 
turned a sharp corner and came suddenly upon the house— 
as fine a specimen of a Tudor mansion as could be found 
^ that part of the country. 

Sir Roger Le Mesurier was a bachelor, and lived alone; 
but he never abated a jot or a tittle of the state which he 
thought incumbent upon the master of Grcystone. The , 
establishment and the g.irdens were as well kept up as 
if a large and ho.spitable family, instead of a lonely old 
man, were living at the hall. The state drawing-rooms . 
were lighted np with countless wax candles every night. A . 
new butler once, on being told to light up as usual, inquired 
what company w.is coming. “/ am coming,” replied his » 
master. For the future the butler decided to do as he was \ 
bid, and ask no questions—a not unwise decision for 3 
othois than butlers. 

- t 

Jack w'as ushered with due formality into his uncle’s . 
presence, and found that uncle the very opposite to every- r 
thing that he had expected. 
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Sir Roger was a very sinall man with the face of a cherub, 
but of a cherub who, instead of docilely keeping within 
bounds, had strayed into uncherubic regions. Ills tongue 
was as bitter as his smile was bland; and while he enjoyed 
nothing so much as the saying of cruel things, lie said 
them in a little piping voice whii;h would have done credit 
to a white-robed choir-boy. He had read much, and 
seen still more; and he believed in nothing, not even in 
himself. 

“ How do you do, my dear boy ? ” he began in his shrill 
treble. “ Welcome to Greystone.” 

Jack shook hands with him heartily, and said how 
pleased he was to sec, for the first lime in his life, the home 
of his people. 

“ You would have seen it long ago, if your dear father 
had not been so unconscionably conscientious. Jiut he 
had sciaiplesabout something or other—I forget what; cither 
, he would not eat rice pudding on a Friday, or else he 
refused to marry without love—I am sure I forget which; 
and so your resjiccted grandfather never forgave him, andf- 
cut him off with a shilling. Younger sons cannot afford to 
keep consciences, my good Jack. Believe me, in the long 
' run it costs more to keep a conscience than to keep a pack 
' 0f hounds, and doesn’t give a fiftieth part as much pleasure.” 
/, Jack smiled somewhat grimly. “Even eldest sons do not 
' always afford the luxury.” 

His uncle nodded appreciatively. “'J 'natisso; I never 
. 'kept one myself. But that was not because I had not the 
money, but because I had not the conscience. Neverthe- 
■ less, it has been a good thing for the estate; for a conscience 
>■ ja full working order, including extras, costs a man several 
^‘ thousands a year.” 

. “I cannot agree with you there; for I liave noticed that 
people with several thousands a year are not as a rule the 
people with consciences.” 
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Sir Roger chuckled. “My dear boy, I stand corrected'' 
As you say, consciences, like cotiage-pianos and ornate 
funerals, arc among the luxuries of the poor. Everytliing 
that costs much, and brings in nothing in return, throws a 
halo of rcs[)C‘Ctability around its possessor which the w'orld 
cannot gainsay.” 

Jack began tugging at his moustache. This bitter little 
angel of a man amused and yet depressed him. 

“Sentiment is another luxury that is expensive,” con¬ 
tinued the baronet j “almost as exi>eiisive as conscien¬ 
tiousness, and your dear father indulged in that also, 
if my memory docs not mislead me. lie threw away a 
handsome fortune for the sake of a handsome face. I 
prefer a pretty woman to a plain one myself; but a hundred 
thousand pounds is a large sum to pay for the difference of 
a tenth part of an inch between two sets of eyelashes.” 

“ I ciinnot remember rny mother, sir,” said Jack, rather ■ 
.stiflly. 

“ No; there T have the advantage of you. She was a 
•lovely woman, and had the longest eyelashes 1 ever saw ; 
but they were hardly woith a hundred thousand pounds—’ 
at least, some men w'ould not have thought so.” 

“ 1 suppose that my grandfather w'anled his son to marry, 
a rich w'oman,” said Jack, who, in spite ot himself, could 
not help feeling intciosLed in these family histories. 

“Naturally. Jle was an admirable man wlto had his 
children’s highest interests at heart. But yo«r dear father 
was unpracticahle; and when the heiress to a hundred 
thousand pounds lost her heart to him, he declined to 
marry her because he said he didn’t love her; as if the 
two had anything to do with each other! ” 

“ And was liiat why my grandfather would not forgive . 
him, and left him nothing but that beggarly shilling ? ” 

“ It was. I confess llint my excellent father was some¬ 
what severe in Itis dealings with his second son; but ^ 
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poverty was the one sin that he found it impossible to 
forgive.” 

“ Then why didn't you marry the heiress, sir ? ” asked 
Jack bluntly. 

Sir Roger’s laugh was as silvery as a girl’s. “ My dear 
boy, have you yet to learn that woman value men, as they 
value salmon, according to their size, and that husbands 
are bought and sold by weight ? No woman will look at a 
little man while a big man is near; and I weighed eight 
stone to my brothers fourteen, and measured fivc-fooMwo 
to his six-foot-three.” 

“ I see.” 

“ Con.secjuently I never married. Of course 1 found 
plenty of charming and well-brouglit-up young women who 
were ready to siu riliee their own selfish inclinations in order 
to become Lady I-e Mesurier and mistress of Greystone; 
but I did not care to be taken with the estate, as one of the 
least important fixtures. I have my fault.s, I admit, but 
altruism has never been one of them. However, now 
let us leave tliese iiiloresting and romantic subjects, aud 
have something to eat. You mu.st be Imngry after your 
journey.” 

After Jack had been duly refreshed, his uncle took him 
all over the house and gardens, and the more Jack saw of 
Greystone, the more delightful he Ihouglit it. 

The two men dined tog(;t)ier in llie big dining-room, 
and were duly w'aitcd upon by pow'lcrcd footmen, and 
feasted upon all the delicacies in, and out of, season. Sir 
Roger entertained his nephew with stories of his past life, 
and epigrams on his experiences therein. Jack marvelled 
at the wit and at the heartlessness of the little man; and 
listened, without being edified. 

The next day was Sunday. 

“ I make it a rule to go to church on a Sunday morning,” 
-Sir Roger remarked at breakfast. “I consider it an 
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attention which is due from the squire to the parson. But. 
to-day you shall go in iny place.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” agreed Jack, helping him.self to broiled 
kidneys. 

As long as there is a incinl)er of the family in the hall 
pew, it cannot signify to the rector who it is,” continued 
the baronet. 

“I suppo.se you think that one is as good as two ?” 

“ J’rcciscly. It is equally polite to the church, and less 
fatiguing to the individual.” 

Jack laughed. “ What sort of a man i'> the rector ? ” he 
asked. 

“ An extremely clever man, who u.scd to be the rector of 
a large London parish, till he nearly killed himself with 
overwork and came to Greystone for rest; yet one who is 
so primitive as to i)ractise what he preaches, and to act 
up to his own convictitms.” 

“ I admire men who act up to their own convictions,” 
remarked Jack df>gged!y. 

< His uncle smiled, as he j)onrrd out foi himsedf a cup of 
tea. “Young pf‘ 0 [»le always do—it is one of the preroga¬ 
tives of youth to believe in excellence, and one of its 
pastimes to strive to emulate it.” 

“ How docs he preach? ” asked Jack. 

“ Capitally, in what I call the dictionarian style—that is 
to say, he adapts himself to his hearers and pK supposes 
that his congregation are as ignorant of their dictionaries 
as they arc of their Bibles; and he expounds to them the 
several meanings of simple words. 1 happen to possess a 
good dictionary, so his sermons don’t appeal to me; but 
to any one who does not, I should imagine they would 
prove invaluable.” 

And then Sir Roger went on to set forth his views on 
preaching in general, which were amusing if not to be 
approved. 
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Jack duly went to the old church at Greystone and sat 
in a square pew with a fireplace in it, like a cosy little 
parlour, and looked out on the world -or rather, on the 
church—over the effigies of a Sir laonel and Laily Lc 
Mesurier, who had lived and loved and died before the 
Tudors began to reign in England. As he looked at the 
still stone faces, he wondered wlu'tlier Sir l.ionel had 
married for love or for lands, and whether “ Darnc Eleanor, 
his wife,” had had long or short i-yelashcs. It did not 
matter now to Sir Lionel, Jack mused, as he looked at 
the old warrior in his age long slumber, whether his 
marriage had brought fresh nuiney to the eoffers or fresh 
fields to the estate <»f Cheystonc ; but even now it must 
matter to him-—soinewht re and somehow—-if he sold his 
birthright of love for a mess of [loltage, or if he made 
himself a bcttei man for lime and for eternity by choosing 
the best and letting the second best go by. 

As Jack sat in the ijuaint old pew, among the monuments 
of dead and gcaie J.e Mesun’ers, he lliivw off the paralysing 
effect of his uncled cultured saie.ism ; and he fe It that 
those sleeping ancestors of his must have had a nobler 
creed and a wider charity than he who now r<-igncd at 
Greystone in thnr stead, or they would never have fought 
like heroes and Jived like Englishuun, and liave gone to 
their rest with that calm smile uiion their carved faces. 
And he made uj> his mind that those l«rave, simple soldiers 
were worth a hundred of the sneering hid * cynic who now 
filled their place and bore their name, and that it was far 
better to follow in their footsteps than in his. 

The rector preached an excellent sermon, which w'as 
food for the spiritual needs of his many {loor parishioners, 
if also for the satire of his one rich one; and after the 
service was over he introduced himself to Jack, and took 
the young man into the rectory garden to sec how the 
spring flowers were coming out. 
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“ I am a bachelor, you know,” he said, with his genial 
smile, that made strangers feel tliat they had known him 
intimately for years; “ and I have only my flowers to make 
home home to me. So they have to be to me what wives 
and children are to hai)picr men.” 

Jack duly admired the garden, so carefully tended, which 
surrounded the picturesque old rectory, and he and the 
rector then went on to talk of other things. Mr. Cartwright 
was a man with whom everybody liked to talk, because 
he minded the things of others more than his own. In 
fact he had nothing of his owm worth calling so, save a 
packet of old letters and a memory—or rather a promise— 
of a love that death could not destroy. In his early youth 
he had loved a woman, and he had w'orked and waited for 
her for ten years. Then she died; and within a year of 
her death he was appointed vicar of a wealthy London 
church, and for the first lime in his life W'as in a position 
to marry. 

Since then he had become rector of Greystone, and had 
Settled do>vn alone in the quaint rector)', and now lived 
for, and among, his poor. He did not look liack upon 
time past and cry “ Too late ”; but he looked forward to 
eternity and pmyed “ llow' long ? ” 

When jack left the rectory he returned to the hall to 
lunch, and he spent the afternoon in w'andering at will all 
over tl\c estate. He could not help feeling proud to think 
that his forefiithers had w'alked over these sr rnc fields for 
so many generations; nor c nild he stifle a wish that— 
although the entail was now cut off-- his uncle would leave 
the estate to him, the only other representative of that 
branch of the family. 

The longing to possess land is strong in every English¬ 
man's heart; and when a man’s forefathers have possessed 
the land before him, the longing grow's into a passion, and 
will not be put to silence. So it was with Jack. 
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After dinner, when the two men were sitting over their 
wine, Sir Roger suddenly said : “ There is somctliing lliat 
I have to say to you, Jack, and I have sent for you down 
from London on purpose that you may hear it.” 

Jack listened attentively while his uncle went on : 

“As you are doubtless aware, the property is not entailed, 
and I can leave it as i w ish.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“The title, of course, must come to you, and I made 
up my mind some time ago that the estate should go with 
the title, if you happened to be the sort of man that I 
approve of. Therefore 1 sent for you, ‘ on appro.,’ as the 
shopkeepers say.” 

Jack’s heart be.it very fast. He wanted (Ireystonc more 
than anything el.se in the vvorld—except T-ltlicI ; and a man 
cannot hear his heait’s desire being bamhed about within 
his grasp, without experiencing some sort of emotion ; at 
least, not a man under thirty. 

Sir Roger continued : ‘‘ 1 like you ; I like you extremely# 
In fact, you do not p<^issess any one of the virtues to which 
I most object. So 1 have decided to make you my licir.” 

Jack wanted to say something very eflectivc, he was 
feeling so much ; but all that he succeeded in uttering was, 
“ I say, I'm aw'fully obliged to you."' 

His uncle stopped him with a w’avc of his small white 
hand. 

“Do not thank me, my dear boy, till you hi‘ar the only 
condition that I shall make. You should never thank 
people for anything until you know their motives in giving 
it; when you have learnt these, the desire to give thanks 
is usually no more.” 

“May I ask what stipulation you think necessary?” 
asked Jack, and so intense was his excitcMucnt that his 
voice shook, 

“Certainly, my dear boy, certainly. I have decided 
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to leave Greystone U) you, with wlialcvcr money I may 
happen to have in hand at tlic time, on coiuiilioii that 
you will marry a lady of forUinc. If you find yourself 
unable to obliee me in this lesperl, 1 shall leave all my 
property to the Irisli branch of the family,” 

'^I’here w^as a mf)ment’s silmiv. Jack’s heart had 
suddenly sunk into his boots, and his face looked white 
and drawn. 

1 shall now leave the matter entirely in your hands,” 
added Sir Rotter airily, “and you rnuM jilease yourself. 
If you don’t happt'n to be in lov«: with anybody, you can 
easily fall in love with a rich f;irl ; if you happen to be in 
love with a i;irl who isn’t rich—well, yon can still marry 
one who is.” 

“ Love cannot be controlled in that way,” said Jack 
angrily. 

“ Indeed. Why not ? ” 

Jack got up fj'(,im Ins chair and walked about the room, 
while his uncle regarded him with mild amuseuumt. 

“All men,” continued the latter, “begin life by imagining 
themselves lieroes indowed witli c.sct'ptional genius, and 
they e.vpect the world to regard them ns such. The world 
naturally does no such dung. When the world fails them 
m this respect, they recognize the n(;ce-.sity of appointing 
somi'oue to fulfil the obvums and neglected duly of offering 
them the adoration and .submission which is iiiendy their 
due. It is this feeling which ind.uccs them lO marry, and 
for lack of a licltor name tlie) call ii love.” 

Still Ja.ck did not speak. He was struggling against a 
wave of helpless anger, and its helplessness overwhelmed 
him 

His uncle smiled. “For my part T fail to sec why the 
incense offered by a beggar-maid is more subtle in its 
flattery, or more smithing in its effect, than that sprinkled 
by .an heiress. The rich and die poor are equally devout 
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worshippers, I believe; but the difference between tliciu 
is sliv)wn when it is time for the collection. And it is 


always time for the cullcciion in the teni[)le of Mammon.” 
“1 ll)ink it is vile to make love to a woman just because 


she is rich ! ” 


“Most unwise, my dear boy; it is merely an excellent 
reason for marrying her. lana; in a cottage is doubtless a 
most delightful arrangement in sjningtime; but for the 
winter one requires more sulj.-'lanlial comforl.s.” 

“According t«; {)(»ets wiu re love is it is always spring,” 
said Jack, soinewLal grandiloqin ntly. 

“Precisely; and where poveity is it is generally I^enl,” 
added his uncle. “ bur let us go into the drawing-room 


and finish our pleasant little chat there. It feels wanner 
there than here, arul it is wintertime with me, you know, 


though you are still springlike --one might almost say, green.” 

So they walked through the oak-panelled hall into the 
slate diawing-mi.nn ; and for the moment Jack felt as if he 
baled all the fine things which weie being heaped into the 


scales in order to weigh tlown lelhel. * 

“ Love-making, my dear Ijoy,” continued the baronet in 
his silvery voici.*, “is doubtless a most agiecable pa.'^time. 
But marriage is a remunerative profession. When love- 
making cease.s to be agreeable, and mairiage to be re¬ 
munerative, their ration d'etre is gone.” 

Jack lunged to defy the old man, and to tell him to his 
face diat his philosophy of life was a lie; but somehow his 
uncle’s cool contempt took all the .spirit out of him, and 
left him like a whipped schoolboy. 

“Some men,” mused Sir Roger, “make love to a woman 
because they think her the most attractive woman in the 
world; others make love to her merely because she 
hap|)cns to l)e the most attractive woman in the room. 
I often wondi.r if the woman knows the difference between 


the two brands. T should doubt it.” 
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“ 1 daresay you think uift an ass, hut to me love is the 
most sacred thinp; in tlio world, and so I cannot make fun 
of it, or licat it li.^htly.” 

Sir Kop;ei I.'mglicd softly to himself as he warmed his 
hands, winch wc-re a^s small and delicate as a girl’s, over 
the huge \UH)d fire. “ My dear hoy, how deliciously demen- 
liny of you! How picturesquely prehistoric! 1 felt 
t:jrtly like that myself when I was your age, hut Time— 
and a woman - taught me my mistake.” 

Jack looked at his unde curiously : so tliere had been 
a woman in the old cynic’s story alter all “ If one woman 
i:. hcarllcss, it doesn’t prove that all the lest are,” he. said. 

“l.ogically, jx'rhaps not; but you will find that when 
you have proved to a demonstration the shallowness and 
fickleness of one jarticular woman, your zeal in making 
lurthcr investigations into the intoiesting subject will have 
considcrahl) cooled. It is not to the burnt child that we 
must look for discoveries as to tlie development of the 
.steam engine.” 

* “ I suppose not.” 

“ In selecting a wife 1 must leave you to please yourself 
entiiely,” continued Sir Roger with much gencro.sity; “as 
long as she has a fortune sufficient to keep up Greystone 
the Icngtli of her eycl.ishes is immaterial. I would dis.suade 
you from marrying a dull woman, if you can help it; 
dulncss being the only unpardonable sin in the nineteenth 
century. Nowadays it is provincial for a ^Yoman to be 
duil.” 

“ I h.ite dull women as much o.s y«'U do, sir.” 

Jack felt himself so completely at the mercy of this 
bland and bitter hi lie man tliat he was becoming weakly 
irrilr^Dle. 

His uncle smiled. “ Hardly as much as I do, my dear 
Jack: you haven’t it in you to hate as I can. I would 
also discourage you from selecting the plain housekeeping 
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species; those dreary, domestic animals who think that 
when they know how long a tablecloth ouglit to keep clean, 
and what are the proper wages for a kitchen-maid, they have 
learnt all that the wisdom of the centuries is capable of 
teaching a woman. This, however, is a matter of taste, 
and I am merely offering advice—not issuing commands; 
but let there be no mistake about the money. I have 
lived extravagantly and spent more than T ought; so that, 
unless you marry a fortune, you could never afford to live 
at Greystone even if you had the chance, and I should .see 
that you ikjvlt did liave the clianre. Now let us change 
the subject; talking about llie same thing for long is 
always tiresome, and this particular subject docs not appear 
to act either as a stimulant to your wit or a soporific to 
your temper. Tut liefore we finally leave it, allow me to 
remark in passing that a little bird has told me (hat the 
late I.ord Haiiand’s heiress is not indifferent to your 
attentions.” 

Jack pulled his moustaclic without speaking. What was 
the good of arguing with this childlike demon ? ^ 

“ Elfrida Harland,” murmured the old man, half to 
himself, "has close upon fifteen thou.sand a year. Her 
eyelashes, 1 hear, are as long as any man could desire; 
and her tongue, perhaps, a little longer.” 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE PINK DIAMOND, 

**Eut as for myself, i have piped so long 
The jantrling refrains of tJic markel-placc, 

That now 1 am deaf to the scraph-song 

Wliidi is nuatiiig for ever through fields of space.* 

T he late Lady Ilarland was the daughter of Lord 
Langstfjnc, and brought her husband no fortune 
save such prc.stigc as her rank conferred upon him, and 
a wonderful pink diamond that slie had inherited from an 
aunt. 

' This diamond had originally been brought from India; 
and strange tales were told of its magic properties. It was 
saul that if any woman gave it to the man she loved, that 
man was bt»iind to love her, and her only, till his dying day; 
and it was whi.s[)cied that more than one favourite wife— 
on her way to her Suttee—h.ad given the pink diamond to 
daughter or friend, praying that it might bring tu the latter, 
as it had biought to her, the unchangeable lo\e of her lord 
and master. 

The l)eai:(ifiil luiulia J.,angsione had received this stone 
from her father's brotlier, who had sj)cnt his life in India, 
and had left Jus heart there in the grave of a lovely native 
princess, the giver to him of tne pink diamond 

Emilia, in her turn, presented the stone to a sailor lover, 
and waited for long years till he should come home and 
claim her. At last he ciimc, having made a fortune in the 
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West Indies; but not until her hair was grey and her beauty 
faded. "I'hen they married, and lived happily together for 
as much of life as was still left to them. When the t>ld 
sailor died, his widow survived him by only three months; 
for he had been her devoted lover to the end, and she found 
the world too cold to live in now that he wa.s gone. Siie 
left the diamond to her niece Alethea. 

Alethca Langslone was not as beautiful as her aunt had 
been; hut she possessed great distinction of manner and 
carriage, and was an uniloubtediy liandsome young woman. 
As w’as natural, having no money lierst If, slie. fell madly in 
love with a penniless young su!)altein. He was a distant 
cousin, and once spent his Je.ive at Langstone 1 lall; and 
he and Alethea had a most de’lighlful winter together, riding 
to hounds and mahing love* to each oilier. 

Of course they knew that they siiould have to wait for 
many years; but tlu .7 vve-e so much in love that they 
laughed at time and s'liaec. Alclluta sj»enl all her poekel- 
inoney in having the pink diamond se-i in a ring for Claude; 
and W'ith that magic cliarm upon his finger be would ^^e 
true to her, she knew, to the death. Her trust in the stone 
was not misplaced ; for on the veay day afu r she gave it to 
him he broke his neck in the iiuniing field, and she drew 
the newly-made ring from off the dead boy’s hand. At 
first she thought that her heart was broken,; and to a 
certain extent it was; but in time it was jiatched up 
sufficiently to enable Ivjr to miury lhai rising lawyer, Sir 
George (afterwards Lord) Ilarlaad, and to help him to 
make his way with her in society, as well as he had made it 
m ffie world without her. 

So she did not die at seventeen of a broken heart; but 
at seventy, from the combined effects of too inurli lu.xury 
and too little love. 

Lady Harland left the pink diamond to her grand¬ 
daughter, Elfrida, having duly informed tlie latter of the 
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magic properties pertaining to the stone. It was now kept 
at the bank, with the rest of the deceased peeress’s jewels, 
as Elfrida had more than enough jewellery of her own for 
the wear of an unmarried woman; but Miss Harland was 
extremely proud of possessing a gem which was celebrated 
on account of its supposed supernatural powers, and she 
would have regretted the loss of this one stone more than 
that of any other of her possessions. 

As the weeks rolled on, Klfrida felt herself caring for 
Jack more and more. She did not sliow this in tlie least by 
her manner. She still wore the mask of clever coldness 
which had .slii)i)ed off for a moment when she spoke to him 
about Ethel, and had been so (piickly rc[)laccd; but Jack 
could not lielp remembering that it had once slipped off, 
and had show'n him that she was not as heartless as she 
pretended to be. He also could not help remembering 
his uncle’s words as to Klfrida’s reputed liking for him, and 
how much that liking might mean. 

Poor Jack was not in a happy mood just then; he was 
tofri by conflicting emotions, w'hich is a most exhausting 
form of exercise. On the one hand were Elfrida and 
Greystone, and an enormous fortune; and on the other 
were Ethel and India, and a moderate pension after his full 
time was served and his health probably ruined ; and Jack was 
conscious that if he had not fallen in love w'ith Ethel he 
would in all probability have fallen in love with Elfrida. 

Still, the fa*':! remained that he had fallen m love with 
Elthel, and, wliat is more, had practically told her so; and 
Jack was a gentleman. The fact remained that Ethel 
needed some one to fight her battles for her, and Elfrida did 
not; and jack was a soldier. Thirdly, it happened that 
Elfrida said di:>agrceable things, and Ethel did not; and 
Jack was a man. 

He wrote to Ethel, as he said he would, from time to 
time; and she answered him, according to her promise. 
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But all his letters were sent to Sunnydale to be forwarded, 
and she never put any address upon heis. Jack could not 
help feeling that this secrecy as to her place of residence was 
rather strange, and especially so when coupled with Elfrida’s 
mysterious hints as to the impassable gulf fixed between the 
twin sisters; but he possessed in rare measure that most 
excellent gift of [lerfect loyalty to his friends, so ho strangled 
any doubts about the woman he loved before ever they saw 
the light. 

Of course he could not prove that his perfec t trust in 
Ethel was not mispku'cd, but he knew it all the same. It 
is not always the tacts that t‘an be demonstrated of which 
we are the most sure. 

Again and again Jack introduced Ethel’s name into his 
conversations with heir sister, but never with any marked 
success. If possible, Elfrida changed the subject; and, if 
not, she merely repealed her statement that it was utterly 
out of her power to establish intimate relations between 
herself and her sister, and declined to say any more. 

Jack—with characteristic loyalty—tried to believe Jn 
Elfrida as well as in Ethel; but this piovcd to be a miracle 
beyond the power of his faith ; faith in this case not being 
seconded by charity, which is only another name for love. 
He could not imagine any reason which w'oulcl justify such 
cold indifference and such callous selfishness on the part 
of the wealthy Miss Harland; yet she had assured him 
over s.nd over again, with every profession of sincerity, that 
there w'as an insurmountable barrier between the twins 
which made it utterly impossible for her to see Ethel, 
or even to send her some share of her own abundant 
wealth. 

It was no wonder that Jack was puzzled. A cleverer 
man than he would have found it an enigma not ea.sy to 
solve. 

He and Elfrida did not see each other very frequently ; 
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but, in spite of the growing distrust of iier in his heart, 
he could not help feeling to some extent her power of 
fascination. Although she and ICthcl were in some respects 
so different—the one being so studied and the other so 
spontaneous—they possessed the same personal charm j 
and the likeness between them was so strong that now and 
then Jack almost loved Elfrida for Ethels sake; while at 
other times—that is to say, when the former was specially 
sarcastic and cynical—this very likeness iiritated and 
annoyed him. 

But it is dangerous work for a woman when a man talks 
to her because she hajipens to remind him of her sister. 
Sometimes it is also dangerous work for the man. 

“Do you see much of Captain Le ISfesuner?” asked 
Lady Silverhampton one day when IClfrida was lunching 
with her. 

“ I see liinj now and then, but not very often. It is 
difficult to see anybody often in Luiulon.” 

“ Unless you want to, and then you can see them every 
daj: and twice on Sundays.” 

“How do you manage the twice on Sundays?” Elfrida 
asked. 

“ By going to the same churcli as they do in the morning, 
and by letting them call upon you in the afternoon, of 
course. I remember being frightfully in love with a man 
liefore 1 met Silwihampton. I forget his name, but it 
was somclbing that began with H and ended w'ith tun — 
Haddington?—Harrington?—Hamdton! What was the 
man's name ? I shall forget my ow-n name next! ” And 
her ladyship indulged in tliat exhausting Jmnt after a lost 
name wfuch is one of ihe most fatiguing forms of mental 
rcscaich, 

“ Unly bis name never vras yours, you see,”added Elfrida; 

‘ and thereby hangs a tale.’ ” 

But Lady Silverhampton did not hear. She was repeating 
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to herself a strin:; of names beginning with H and ending 
with ton, 

I know what it was/’ she suddenly cried, with a Eureka , 
smile on her fare; “ it was Addison. I really was friglU- 
fully in love w*ith him. It used to give me a regular thrill 
when I heard him blow his nose in clnirch. Ah ! here is 
Stoni'hridge,” she added, rising to greet her guest. “ How 
do you do ? I am so glad to get you and h'-lfrida gathered 
together round my liospitaiilc bo.ird; you are such dear, 
amusing people.” 

“ I am very pleased that our conversation amuses you, 
my lady.” 

“It doesn’t. It is my conversation that arnu.scs you, 
and that is wliy I like >011 so much. Silvcrljampton is an 
old darling, and a<lmires me enormously; but he doesn’t 
really appreciate me. lie has no idea that I am most 
serious when I am fimnv, and most funny when I am 
serious.” 

“But married life with a person who thoroughly under¬ 
stood one might be dii'h' iilt?” sugges ted l,ord Stonebn»jge. 

“Difficult? It would ]>c absolutely impossffilc. As I 
have just pointed out to you, w’c like best the people who 
appreciate our joke.s: but we love best the people who 
believe our fibs. Silverhampton believes every one of mine, 
the old dear ! And he gets plenty of practice.” 

“Begin m.aking jokes,” said Lord Stonebridge, sealing 
himself at the luncheon-table, “and JIarland and I 
will hold our sides to your heart’s content, w'C promise you.” 

“ I can’t make jokes before I've finished my lunch. My 
wit is all of the p.m. variety, and never scintillates in the 
morning. Making jokes l)efore lunch is as bad as making 
love before lunch; and they are both as bad as going to the 
play in the afternoon.” 

“ Lots of people do make love before lunch,” said Elfrida 
** I see them in Kensington (iardens. 
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**Not well-lo-do people. Nobody with over a hundred 
a year makes love before lunch-tiine. You may take this 
as an axiom, and safely refuse all the early birds.” 

“I suppose the explanation is that no one who can 
afford it is awake before lunch-time. It is only the poor 
who desecrate the stillness of the morning hours by work,” 
Lord Stonebridge suggested. 

I.ady Silverharnpton shook her head. “ That is no ex¬ 
planation, but rather the reverse. It is not when one is 
most wideawake that one makes love, you know. You are 
not up to your usual form this morning.” 

“ I haven*t had my lunch.” 

“What are you going to do when you have had il ?” 

“ Talk to you—I beg your pardon, I mean listen while 
you talk to me— till you are tired of me; and then go forth 
to pay some duty-calls.” 

“ Oh ! don’t waste your time in doing your duty ; it is as 
reckless as wasting your money in paying your debts. I 
never do either.” 

Besides,” said Elfiida, “you are always so sorry after¬ 
wards. Our good deeds, unfortunately, are as irrevocable 
as our evil ones; and while we frecjuently regret it when 
we have done wrong, we invariably regret it when we have 
done right.” 

Lady Silverharnpton nodded. “1 know; your conscience 
only purrs for about an hour, and then you wake up to the 
consciousness that you've had no fun and nothing to show 
for it. Only last week I went to see Mrs. Gardiner, who 
is ill, instead of going to Maud Greenway’s party; and I 
found out aftervvard.s that Mrs. Gardiner said I’d talked 
so much Td made her worse, while Maud’s party was the 
smartest thing of the season. It seems to me that 
unselfishness pleases nobody, while selfishness at any rate 
pleases yourself.” 

Elfrida laughed. “Do you remember poor Mr. Featherdew, 
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who was so unselfish and good and yet could never get any 
girl to dance with him ? He was wounded to the quick 
when all the women cut him, and he couldn’t make it out. 
At last he discovered that he had the reputation of being 
so unselfish that he always danced with the ugliest girls 
in the room. No man could outlive such a reputation 
as that, so he left town." 

“ What a nice moral story ! ” said Lord Stonebridge; 
“ I’m so thankful to remember that I have never been 
unselfish. I always dance with and talk to the women 
that I admire; and leave the other women—like the pounds 
—^to take care of themselves." 

** I hate a man who is unselfish,” said Elfrida, “ just as 
I bate a man who sings falsetto. They are both poor 
imitations of a woman, I think.” 

Lady Siiverhampton shrugged her shoulders. “ What an 
unmarried rernarV ! A selfish man is like a picture by 
Hogarth—very characteristic but horrid to live with. You 
are as silly as the inexperienced bachelors who say they 
like a woman with spirit, by which they mean temper; aad 
that is the sort of spirit that quickly gets into hot water, 
as they learn when they arc married.” 

“But you have just been sticking up for selfishness,” 
remonstrated Miss Harland. “Only half a minute ago.” 

“ Not in a husband, stupid ! In myself. Cqn’t you see 
the difference ? Selfishness is like a bass voice or a 
chemical works—a source of pleasure '3nd profit to the 
possessor, and a nuisance to everybody else. Never maivy 
a selfish man, whatever you do: a conscientious one even 
would be better, though conscientious people are difficult 
enough to manage, goodness knows! They always think 
that what pleases them is not right, and that what plea.ses 
other people is absolutely wrong; and that is so tiresome for 
everybody.” 

** Very boring," murmured Lord Stonebridge. 
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After lunch was over, Lady Silvcrhampton said: “ Now 
you two must amuse one another for half an hour, while 
I answer some frightfully important letters that Fve forgotten 
for the last week ; and then I’ll take you both for a drive 
in the Park, if you are good.” 

So her ladyship bustled off to perform her deferred 
epistolary duties, and left her two guests in the library 
to entertain each other. As is inevitable 'when one of a 
trio leaves a loom, the two began to talk about the third. 

“ Isn’t she charming?” Miss Ilarland l)egan. 

“She is tlie most charming woman in London,” replied 
Lord Stonebridge, who lud been in love with Lady 
Silvcrliain]iton in her youth, and was consequently not 
bored by her middle-aged friendship. 

“ She never makes any demands upon her friends,” said 
Klfrida; “that is why she is so delightful. Most people 
expect you to lie fond of them or interested in them or 
something ; and all that is such a nuisance. Now Evelyn 
never expects .anything from anybody.” 

“And conscMiuently gets everything from everybody,” 
Lord Stonebridge addt‘d. 

“Hardly that, I think; but still she is a dear woman, 
and never allows one to feel for a moment that it is one’s 
duty to be fond of her. If she did, her charm would be 
gone.” 

“ .'Mfection is a rccrc.alion—not a profession.” 

“ Of course it is. but how many people seem to think 
that disliking then^ is on a par with receiving stolen goods, 
or bicakiug ihe Sabbath ! Now Evelyn neverasks anything 
of her triends except that they shall laugii at her jokes; 
she says she doesn’t even mind if they don’t listen, provided 
that incy laugl: in the right places.” 

“ She is certainly the least exacting woman T ever met.” 

“Exacting women are a terrible nuisance,” remarked 
Elfrkla; “they expect the impossible, and are in con- 
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iequence disappointed every time that the inevitable 
occurs And the inevitable has a habit of octurring 
pretty often ” 

“ It would be terrible to marry an exacting woman, don’t 
you think?—one of those cxhiuoting crtituies who expect 
a man to foicgo his veiy dinner for the sike of talking 
to them,” said I ord Slonebridgf, who hid miagimd that 
his heart was broken when Evtlyn Murray it fused him 
twenty years ago, and had by now almost forgotten the 
incident 

“ Ihen dont you bdie\c in the old fashioned sort of 
love that om leads about in story book^?” 

“Good gncions, no' ’ replied Stem budge, who had 
once fancied tint he. -.hoiild die bcrausc Lvelyn Muiriv 
became Lady bilvrrhampton “ 1 do not mem to r.ay that 
affection is not a very comfortable thing, but to pretend 
that it IS a matki of life ind deith is simple folly, dont 
you know? ’ 

Elfiida SI lied “1 suppose the diys aic over when 
men fought to the death to win then hdy lovt ’ ^ 

“Over’ f dont believe they ever existed save in the 
brains of poets and schoolgirls,” laughed Slonebridge, 
completely forgetting that he had oner swe^rn he would 
shoot Silverhampton through the head, even if he had to 
swing for It 

“ Still It was a pretty idea ” 

“ I don’t agree with you, Miss H t ’ nid I think a 
comfortable, eveiyday affection is twenty times better than 
that feverish sort of nonsense which poetasters invented 
and then advertized Love, after all, is but the comfiletion 
and apotheosis of a long and tried friendship,” argued the 
man, who had fallen in love with Evtlyn Murray the first 
tune he saw her, and proposed to her the scrond But 
that was more tl an twenty years ago, which makes all the 
difference “The best sort of wife for a man is a woman 
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whose friendship he has enjoyed for years, and who knows 
all his tastes and all the ins-and-outs of his life; whose 
friends are his friends, and whose pleasures are his 
pleasures.” 

Klfrida shrugged her shoulders. Lord Stonebridge’s 
ideal seemed rather dull to her; but twenty-five and forty- 
five look at things so differ ('iitly. 

“ Jiolievc me,” his lordship continued, “ that a sincere 
and abiding friendship liclwecn husl)and and wife is the 
only permanent foundation for hupirincss; and this is the 
reason why 1 venture to ask you to unite your lot with 
mine. I do not pretend to feel the sort of rapture that exists 
only in fairy tales; you would hull'll at me if I did. But 
I can honestly say that 1 have a very sincere and deep 
affection tor you, and that 1 believe I ran make you happy; 
We know the same pco[>lc—wc arc in the same set—'We 
enjoy the same things; therefore there is every reason to 
suppose that our life together would run smoothly and 
pleasantly.” 

.But IClfrida shook her head. She was as yet too young 
to he satisticd with smoothness and pleasantness. Easy 
ronds arc not attractive to those who would fain mount 
up on wings as eagles. 

“ I don’t think it vs'ould do,” she said. 

“But why not? It seems to me most suitable from 
every point of view. You are a woman specially formed to 
adorn a high position, and my title and fan ily are old; 
you arc intolerant of sentimental absurdity, and I am the 
most practical of men ; you have no romantic ideals, and 
I liave outgrown mine; and, finally, the dread of your 
existence is to be bored, and 1 flatter myself I never bored 
a woman yet.” 

“ Nevertheless, it wouldn’t do.” 

“ But it would do, my dear Miss Ilarland; believe me 
it would. As long as two persons arc of one mind as to 
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what is true humour and what is bad form, they arc bound 
to be happy together; and wc have never disagreed on 
either of these points yet.” 

That is so, I admit.” 

“ Then where does the difficiiUy lie ? There is a difference 
in age, I admit; but only about twenty j'cars, and it is on 
the right side.” 

“ Oh ! it isn’t the age,” Elfrida admitted ; “ I hate boys. 
But all the same I feel it would be a mistake.” 

Lord Stonebridge smiled. “ When one is young one 
is too much afraid of making mistakes ; that is the reason 
why youth is the season when the majority of mistakes 
are made. Now tell me what is your objection to me.” 

My dear Lord Stonebridge, the kicl that a woman 
doesn’t object to a man is hardly sufficient reason for 
marrying him. Would you choose a residence simply 
because there was not a coalpit under the drawing room 
window, or a raihvay running through the gardens ? ” 

But Lord Stoneljridgc was not to bii put off. “ Perhaps 
I am too old and stiff to make love easily enough to 
please you ? ” 

No; the man who makes love easily docs not make 
it at all.” 

“Then am I to understand that you persist in saying 
No?” 

“ I persist in saying a most emphatic No.” 

Now Lord Stonebridge w’as one of those men who 
confine their common sense to their love affairs and their 
sentiment to their business transactions. In his youth 
he had been, of course, different; but at this tide in his 
affairs he was most practical with regard to all matters 
pertaining to the affections, while in questions of private 
, finance or public legislation he was as romantic as an}’ 
schoolgirl. He would show a sensitiveness of perception 
and a refinement of touch in dealing with a County Council, 
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which he would never have dreamed of wasting upon any 
mere woman; and once, when he inadvertently interfered 
with a right of way across his estate, and agitating rate- 
pa>prs li.id written letters to the local papers about it, 
his heart was iniuh nearer to the breaking point than it 
had ever been m the da}s when Evelyn Murray reigned 
therein Unfortunately for women—and fortunately foi 
County ( oune ils thi> ty])c of man is not laie m England. 

Aftet a moment’s siltmc hi^ lordship rcmaiked. “I 
suppose this will make no differcnct to our Inendship ” 

“I hope not," replied Fslfrida cordially. 

“And will >oii continue to lx; friends with me, even 
if jou marry anothci man ^ ” he persisted. 

“ T hat will d< pend on the other man ” 

“Do you mean to sny that if you were mairied you 
wroulil leave oft writing to me and letting me' come and 
see > ou I- ’ 

“ Again I must refer )ou to the other man ” 

“ Hut, my dear Miss llarlind, that is absurd It would 
be iidu ulous for any man to make an objection to a friend¬ 
ship 01 sue h long standing as ours. 

“Of fouisc It would; but I shall do what the other 
mm wants, enen when it is ridiculous; that is w’hat will 
make life so delightful to the other man.” 

Ami Lord Stoncbrielgf had to be content wnli this. 
Miss Uailantl also was content, not knowing that the 
other man h id even then left London, and was on his 
way to bilvcrliampton, a manufatiaiing townm the Midlands, 
to visit A < 1(1 inudcn aunt of his mother who lived there. 
He* was d )mg all he could to make the time pass quickly 
between the* Uhnstmis and the Easter holidays, for that 
inteivciung space was a vacuum of the kind which nature, 
and especially human nature, abhors; as ever)body can 
understand who has learnt that wmtci and summer, spring 
and autumn, do not depend upon any fixed arrangement 
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between the sun and the earth, as scientists ignorantly 
imagine, but upon the coming and going of one particulat 
person. And as this particulir person is a diflerent one 
in each pai titular instance, dll the worUl’> summers and 
winters are not contcmpordiieous, as is shown m the case 
of England and Australia, for example, and m innumerable 
others not so far apart. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

SIL VrRJIA MP TON. 

“You never would turn youi eyes to the giound 

From the hca\en-sfnt vibion they once had ccn; 

So rendy and wciting wdl you be found 

When the .ingels bung you your might-have-been.” 

I N the very iniddle of the Midlands there is a manu- 
iariuiing town sunated on the crest of a hill and 
crowned by a beautiful old church. In the chuichyard 
stands a strange pillar, the origin whereof is lost in anticiuity— 
it may be the shaft of an e*aily Chiistian cross, or it may be 
the ^'craams of a Dniidical temple; and just outside the 
lych gitcs IS the King’s Square*, with its w'lde pavements and 
quaint old shojis—shops w'hieh have* remained m the same 
famihe‘S of worthy liuigcsses from generation to generation. 
The streets slope away Irom the square, and gradually die 
away into the country, which is bounded by a disl ait rim 
of low lilue hills. Such is the town of Siheihanipton. 

The stajile commodity of the citizens of this piace is iron, 
w'hich tliey manufaetuie and bu^ and sell, and the iron gets 
into thei^ blood, and makes stiong men of them. Some¬ 
times it happens that the non turns into gold, which is 
good ; but the danger is that this may get into their blood 
too, and so cause them to lose their sense of pcispective in 
this w'orld, and their vuw' of the next altogcthei. 

If from this town a tia\cller walks towards the sun-nsmg, 
he will soon find himself m a very Inferno of both blazing 
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and burnt-out blast-furnaces, deep dark pits, and weird heaps 
of cooling slag which look like the remains of son»e giant 
oyster feast; but if he turns his steps Westward-ho. he will 
come to a delightsome land of meadows and orchards and 
elm-studded parks, and pretty villages clusteimg round 
square towered churches. He will find no majislic moun¬ 
tains, no rushing rivers; but little blown streams, which 
creep singing thiough the fields, and mossy banks carpeted 
with primroses and bluebells in their season In the spring 
a snowstorm of damson blossom tovtns the country-side; 
and in the summer the hedges aie festooned first with white 
may, and then with pink dogrosts. Ihere aie straight 
white roads and nairow winding lanes, all leading to pleasant 
places; and the rose campions and dandelions grow on 
either side of the highways and the byways, so that these 
have red and gold (dges like h) inn books The hymns 
that aie sung tbirc by the Inks and the thiushes and the 
cuckoos are tho sweetest in the world. There is less ram 
there than m most English towns, and th( sea is as far off 
as it can go from dwelleis on this island, but the cast wind 
makes himself thoroughly at home in bilvtrhampton, and 
gives health and strength to the natives, while he cuts the 
throats of all the strangers within their gates. 

People who have ne\tr been theie think srorn of it, and 
call It the Black Countiy; but Camilla Dekmond loved 
ever’ stone of the place, and called it he me. 

When Jack Le Mesunei went down to stay at Silver- 
Hampton, Miss Desmond, his mother’s aunt, was a very old 
lady. She had been a beauty in her day, though that day 
had long since gone by; and she still ranked as a queen in 
Silverhampton. She knew exactly who was who, a branch 
of knowledge never completely mastered by any one who 
has not been born and bred in a place, her mind being an 
infallible table of precedence of the inhabitants of her native 
town. 
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Some of her neighbours raised themselves by their own 
exertions to rank and fortune, and still continued to identify 
themselves with the town which had made them what they 
were, and endeavoured thus to show their gratitude to it; 
these Miss Desmond invited to the most select of her 
always select parties, and enjoyed their triumph as if it were 
her own. Others of htr neighbours also raised themselves 
to the (K Pupation of high jilacts, and then so completely 
turned tlitir liatks upon Silverhampton and the commerce 
which had ennehtd them, that they could hardly have 
found the place on the map if tht y had been asked to do 
so* at these Miss Camilla laughed with delicate humour 
and fine scorn 

“ 'I he art of forgetting,” she said, “ is a vulgar accomplish¬ 
ment Well-bred people remember everything and are 
ashamed of nothing ” 

A friend was once talking to her about a man of great 
wealth and snobbish proclivities, and about all the luxunes 
which he could afford “ My dear,” she rejoined, “ no man 
is'j'ich enough to please me who cannot afford to tell the 
tiuth.” 

Camilla Desmond lived alone in a square, led brick house, 
which was called the Deanery, in memory of the time when 
Silveihampton Ijoaslcd a Dean of its mvn, and provided him 
With a local habitation. This house was panelled throughout 
with black oak, and boasted one of the finest carved stair* 
cases in the county. Hei father, as his father before him 
had bt‘en a solicitor of the old school, a very stately and 
handseme man, who knew all the county families round 
about, and likewise ill their secrets; and his beautiful 
daughter wa** t*ften invited to accompany him when he 
visited the various noblemen and gentry in the neighbour¬ 
hood So Camilla knew the county as well as the town, 
and could hold her owm with anybody. 

When Jack arrived at Silverhampton, Miss Desmond gave 
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him a warm welcome for his mother’s sake; and, moreover, 
she was the type of woman who always thinks it worth while 
to make hersdt attractive to a man, be the man only a 
great nephew there is a story told of a celebrited beauty 
who, when she was over eighty, was asked at what age a 
woman leaves off flirting “ I cannot tell you,” answered 
the lady, “>ou must ask somtliody older than I am” 
Though Miss Camilla had only flirted in a rt gal style, she 
had never left off flirting (who ever does that has once 
begun it?), so now, in a d^iiihcd and giandmothcily way, 
she flirted with } ick And she did it with such success, 
being a p ist mistrt ss in the art, that Jack fell m love with 
her at om e, and eonfidtil to hi i the story of his love for 
Ethel Ilarlind, and also the unpleasant and mercenary 
suggestions madi by Sir Roger Le Mesiirier 

Miss Camilla wao mtinsely inteiested in the whole 
romance Whu wonun, woithy of the mine, is not m 
tensely interested m a love story ? A woman who is not 
interested in a love stoiy is ahno'-t as bad as a wonun who 
IS not fond of children, ind they are both as bad as dragons 
and dodos, and quite as fii titious, for, m spite of their 
protestations to the contrary, such creatures do not leally 
exist They only pretend that they do Sometimes men 
are stupid enough to be taken in by this nuke believe, and 
to dislike them accordingly, but their sister women are 
nevf»- so blind 

When Jack had finished his tale, Miss Desmond said. 
“ My dear, as you have done me the honour to tell me your 
love story, I m return will tell you mine Though the 
difference between the two is the difference of half a century, 
one may yet throw some light for the future guidance of the 
other ” 

“Thank you,” replied Jack 'Ihey were sitting in the 
oak'panelled drawing loom, and had drawn their chair^ 
close to the fire, which was made up of such glowing coal 
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as can only be found in Mcrshirc, for it was early spring, 
and the east wind was holding his usual Mid Lent carnival 
in Silverhamiiton 

It IS lalhcr a long stor), but I think it will interest you, 
though T ate has never written and made it end happily, 
as hap[)t.ns to most women’s storks But remember, Jack, 
that if a story does not end h ipiuly, it dors not end at all * 
Fate leaves off meddling with it, and Heaven writes, Tofi€ 
Lontinuedy^ said Miss Desmond, drawing herself up in her 
stiff arnichiir She was one of the wom<.> who never loll 
or lean back, those with ver> handsome figures seldom do 

“ I was con^idcicd a beauty in my young diys,” she con¬ 
tinued, “and had a long ha of lovers, but I never cared 
for any of them save one—a pupil in my father’s office 
He was poor and of obscure parentage, but nevertheless 
a young m in of r xtraordinaiy pints His name was George 
Harland ” 

Jack uUeicd an t \i lamalion of suipiisi,, and fdt, as we 
all sometimes feel, how small the world is and how veiy 
round. 

“My people opposed tht union with extiemi. seventy,’* 
Miss Camilla went on, “but how could I help loving the 
finest man--taking him all round—that J had ever seenl* 
And, having once lovi,d him, how could I, being but an 
Qidinaiy woman, ever stop loving him this side the giave, 
whatever he might do oi leave undone? A worn in’s heart 
should cnthionc her lovei as a king—not take him in as a 
lodger and wt do not givt monirchs notice to quit if 
they dome t always happen to obey us At least they did 
not in my young diys, though in these democratic times 
I suppose I'lev would but tht world was not democratic, 
I ain thankful to say, when I was a giil Democracy 
came m with chignons and steam engines, after my youth 
was ovei ’ 

Jack smiled, but he did not speak This old world lady. 
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in her old-world room, had a stiangoly soothing effect upon 
him; and her sweet, dioning voue acted like a spell which 
he was afraid to break. Besides, Miss Camilla did not 
require him to make any passing comments on her story, 
as a more self conscious woman would have done. She 
had been admiied all her life, and women who are 
accustomed to admiration do not seek encouragement— 
they merely demand the attention which they aic bound 
to receive. 

Miss Desmond went on dreamily, her c}ts on the fire 
and her thom^hlj in the pa'-t “In time 1 o\ircame all 
the opposition to whidi 1 was subjected, and became 
engaged to George Ibnlind I had no doubt fiom the 
very first that he would nuke a name loi hinuelf And it 
would have liccn the same to ini‘ if he Ind not 1 only 
cared to be with him; wht iher it should be m fame or m 
obscurity—in opii tnci or m poverty —was a consideration 
which did not rntcr into my counseds But it happened 
that George justified my faith m liis powers. After all, 
the people who love us Inst know us best, for they aloae 
see the perfect statue whuh is hidden in the shapeless 
block of our unformed charaetei ” 

“ You arc quire right there ’ 

“In the handsome boy at work in my filberts office 
I lecognued the futuic Loid (Jiuncellor. But it took 
the world ovei forty years to see as much as that ” 

“Naturallj,” agreed Jack; “the world is neither quick 
nor deep m its peiceptions.” 

“ In those days it was not as easy as it is now to step 
from one branch of the legal piofcssion to the other, but 
I was content to wait for George, however long it miglit 
be. I am one of the old-fashioned people who cannot 
approve of the modern custom of marrjing late m life 
for a home, as if marriage were nothing but a sort of old age 
pension; it seems to me as bad as putting off all preparation 
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for the next world till this world has thrown us on one 
hide as useless In fad, it is worse as far as we are con¬ 
cerned , for the love of God can stand any stiain, but the 
love of man < an not.” 

Jack no<l(icd 

“ Hut I had no sciiiples on this scoie as far as it affected 
Oeoige llarland, for 1 had lo\cd him in the hey-day of 
my youth, as I love him now, when ht is dead of old age 
and I ought to be Ihcre is only ont leal love m a life, 
and to me there never v\as any man in the woild except 
George ” 

” Do you leilly believe that eveiybody has only one love, 
Aunt Camilla > ” 

“Of course I do, my dear, just as I believe that every¬ 
body has only one pair of <>es and hands and feet. If they 
have more, rlity have only artiheial ones ” 

Jack pufkd at his pipe thouglilfull). Miss Desmond 
had been all lur hie too much of a man’s woman not to 
Itl a man smoke when and where he wanted to It was 
of much more consequentt to her that men should find 
hei attrac live than that her rooms should be free from the 
odour of tobacco; in her opinion the absence of tobacco 
smoke did not make' up for the absence of masculin® 
admiration—and tht two are generally inseparable 

After a moment’s silenc e the old lady went on . 

“As you know, George llarland lose to ihe top of the 
"tiee in his proftssion , he went into Parliament, and became 
Atturm y Gent ral, and tinaliy I oid Chancellor But long 
befor. this he had disroveicd that his career would be 
spoiled by a union with the daughter of a piofessional man; 
so he married the d ughter of a peer instead ’* 

“ Ihen he* was a caJ,” exclaimed Jack angrily; “an 
out and out ead ' ” 

“ My dear, I cannot allow any one to speak disrespect¬ 
fully of Lord Ilailand m my presence,’ replied MiSS 
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Catnilia severely; “ he will always be the one man in all the 
world to me, and there is no doubt that he was the greatest 
lawyer of his day. If a i\oman has the honour of calling 
a famous man her lo\ei, she must pay the price for suth 
0 , distinction; it is childish to fall in love with a king and 
expect him to be as amenable as a cunte' ” 

“Still it lias r.ithcr rough on >ou, Aunt Camilla.’’ 

“That was not what icall) mattcicd, it doc» not sienify 
SO very much after all- wlun vour life is over, as mine is 
whether you have been «i happy wife 01 a desolate old maid. 
What matters to }ou then is whether }ou have chosen the 
best robe and the least, 01 whtthei >cni have selected the 
husks and enjojed them, and thus made yourselt unfit for 
anything higher ” 

“ 1 seemuriTuued Jae k 

“I did not gne\c so much on my own aecount, as one 
solitary woman’s hie is not -.ueh a veiy important item m 
the world’s history But It troulik (1 me to find that {>oor 
George had so littU undeTstandin^ of the true value of 
things, <tnd so little sense of proportion, that he dc librlatoiy 
chose the lower thinj; and let the higher go Not that I 
wish to infti that the late Lady Haihnd was m any way 
my mfenoi, hut I happened to be the woman he loved, 
and she was not ” 

“Did you evci sec him again?” asked JaVk after a 
momei t’s pause 

“Yes, after his wife’s death, when he and I were both 
very old people, he came to see me, and told me what a 
mistake it had all been. ‘ Camilla,’ he said, ‘ I have never 
loved any wroman but you, and when I gave up you I gave 
up happiness and all that makes life worth living. If I had 
my time over again I should act very differently, but now it 
h too late.’ ” 

“ And what did you say ? ” 

“I said, ‘George, perhaps you are going to have your 
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time over aj^ain, and if so, never mind about me, but just 
remember that if you again choose the second best and let 
the best go by, you will be the poorer for jour choice all 
through the next life as you have btt n now all thiough this * 
You set, Jack, it (jod gives us our choice, and we choose 
foolishly and sm against wisdom, wee innot expect Him to 
make up the difft rcnce to us Can we ? ’ 

“ I ouppo>c not,” answered Jack , “jet, as a matter of 
fact, we generally do” 

The next di) Miss Desmond took hfr nephew all over 
the “ Old C hurch, ^ as it is called to aistinguish it from 
all the otlitr and newer churches of the town. She loved 
every dctiil of the grand old edifice, down from the beauti¬ 
ful apse at the cast end to the cjuamtly hideous stone creature 
keeping watch at the foot of the pulpit steps Die frescoes 
that lined the chimeJ weic newer than these, wore newer 
even than Miss C«iiiilla liciself, but to her they were of 
the deepest interest, as they had been [lainteJ from time to 
time in memory of the deputed friends of her early days, 
and to look at them was like lookin 5 at faded portraits or at 
pukets of old letters In fact, tlu Old Church seemed 
even more home to her th in did the Deanery, and she loved 
It even better 

In the afternoon she and Jack diovc to the pretty village 
of Tctlcifc,h, about two miles west of Silverhampt'^ii They 
jiissed bv rows of houses and streets of villas, where there 
had been nothing but apple orchirds when Miss Camilla 
was a girl and the town did not at tually come to a full-stop 
till they ciossed the canal, which lay like a river at the foot 
of the mil 

“ It wi? too lonely for me to walk here by myself when I 
was young,” the old lady said , “yet see how crowded and 
busy it is now • Hut George used to bring me sometimes, 
and then wc went back liy the canal, and gathered the 
violets that grew wild on the banks I hey were the finest 
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violets that I have ever seen. I don't know how it is, 
but violets are not so sweet now as they were then ; perhaps 
it is because there are more of them and so they arc of an 
inferior quality. Have you ever noticed it, Jack ?” 

But Jack could not say that he had. 

When they reached Tetleigh, Miss Camilla insisted on 
Jack's getting out of the carriage and seeing the beautiful 
old church there, as old, if not older, than the one in 
Silverhampton, though Jack was lazy and would fain have 
stayed where he was. And then she inairhed him through 
one of the most picturesque churchyards in Mershirc, 
and showed him a very ancient monument representing a 
woman without arms or legs, which was one of the curiosities 
of the ncighbourlvood. 

“ The sioiy runs,’’ she exclaimed, “ that this woman sewed 
on a Sunday j ainl at last lier parish iiriest hoard of it, and 
forbade her to do .•>(> any more.” 

“But how tould she sow without arms?” asked Jack 
pertinently. 

“ Oh! she had her arms then. She promised the 
priest that she would not sew on a Sunday any more, 
and he went away. But the very next Sunday she drew a 
curtain over the \^indow, so that no one could see her, and 
went on sewing as usual. The priest knew that she had 
disobeyed him, and he went to her again; but she swore a 
»great oath that she had not, and she uticu d a blasphemous 
prayer that her arms and legs might drop off if she ever 
sewed on a Sunday again.” 

“And then 1 suppose the parson let her alone,” said 
Jack. 

Miss Camilla stopped in her walk along the avenue of 
lime-trees and said solemnly: In spite of the priest’s 
continued warnings, the woman continued to sew on a 
Sunday, and so her arms and legs dropped off as she had 
iaid.” 
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, “ Poor soul, she caught it, and no mistake, for disobeying - 
the parson! ” 

Miss Desmond was silent for awhile, as they returned to 
the carriage and drove up the steep way cut through the . 
solid red rock, and then across the breezy village-green, 
and along the old coach-road that leads from the Midlands . 
to Holyhead; then she said suddenly: “ She was not 
punished for ‘disobeying the parson,’ as you call it, Jack. ‘ 
She was punished because she preferred to sit at home and 
sew, to going to the House of the Lord. That is to say, 
she cared more for dress and money and all such vanities, 
than for the deeper and the higher things of life. Therefore 
she lost her powers.” 

Jack nodded. “ That is an ingenious rendering of the 
story.” 

“ 1 think that is the lesson we are meant to learn from it 
If we choose to study what is base rather than what is high, - 
if we set our affections on vanity, and heed not the voice of 
wisdom, our souls will lose their arms and their feet, and ■ 
will/ be able neither to grasp the truth on earth nor to walk 
in the way which leads to heaven.” 

“ T believe you are right,” said Jack, and his eyes grew . 
wistful as he looked across the green fields and the blue 
hills to the sunset. 

Miss Camilla laid her delicately gloved hand upon his 
arm. “ Oh! my dear,” she said in her pathetic voice, 
“marry in obedience to your own heart, and not in\ 
obedience to the world. And may the woman you love be ; 
worthy of you, and you of her ! ” 




CHAPTER IX. 


THE USES OF GOSSIP. 

‘‘With talk her tasks beguiling, 

She blackened people's names; 

Nor dreamed that such reviling 
Annulled her saintly claims, 

And turned to nought the good she wrought 
(According to Saint James)." 

I T is impossil le to exagj^erate the evil that is caused by 
the style of conversation commonly called gossip; but 
t is very easy to misunderstand the motives of the same. 
When A insinuates that 13 has murdered his molhcr-iiWaw 
or taken loo much to drink, A is not impelled by any 

hatred for B, or any intention to injure him; but merely 

{ 

by a craving for excitement, and a desire to say something 
%bich shall rivet the attention of C and so make A into 
social success. That the path to conversational glory 
lies over the dead body of B’s reputation is a consideration 
tyhicli does not enter into A's calculatioiiij; but the results 
arc the same as if it did. 

: Now it happened, after Ethel Harland left Sunnydale, 
that time hung heavy on the hands and on the tongues of 
the inhabitants of that place. For one thing, the weather 
was too bad for any one to spend much time out of doors; 
and all evil things, from forced rhubarb upwards, thrive 
better under cover than in the open air. Then Lent began 
lather early, and the good people of Sunnydale denied 
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themselves their accustomed little gaieties—which was good j 
but thc> imde up for this lack by indulging in unusually 
severe comments on their neighbours and ensunng some 
pleasurable exciUinent in th it way—which was not good at 
all, a id, one would iinjginc, entirely obviated any spintual 
advanl ig< ansirig from their self dt ni d 
J.very I nd ly afternoon a sewing party was held in 
Siinnydale for the purpose of making garments for the poor. 
Much piadieal good was wiought m thia way, and it was 
a thousind piiics that much evil was wn ught at the same 
tunc by those unruly members which no man can tame 
One Lenten trida>, immedutel} alter the opening collect, 
Mrs Blown btgin 

“ It IS a sad thing about yojng Mi \dims, a veiy sad 
thing»” 

“Dcirrac, md wlnt 1 ** that, Mis Brown? ’ asked Mis 
Cottle, thieiding hci mcdle with unction 
But Mrs Blown,4vho happened to be the lio‘>tcss at this 
pailicular sewing part), was not going to wade her delicate 
1110 scls of mental natrimcnt b} giving them away too soon; 
so she sliook her head in her own curiosit) arousing 
nnnnei “ I hardl) hkt to repeat it, I am suie, because 
after all it may not be true Such \cr> false leports do get 
spiead at out, and, a-N I have ofun remarked, I cannot 
imagine how ” 

“That IS true,” sie.hed Mrs Cottle “if p<ople would 
onl) attend to thetr own shorteomuigs and le«ve those of 
their neighbours alone, it wo Id be Utter for all parties. 
I marie this \eiy remark yestcn’av to Airs Crowther, who 
was spiaking, as I think most uncharitablj, of the ex¬ 
travagance at die Inll We all know what a miser Mrs. 
Crowrher is, she aetuallj pa>s her cook only hfteen pounds 
a >ear, and expects the poor girl to supply herself with 
beer out of that. And to hear her cntieiiiiig Lady Sunny- 
dale^s extravagance was above a joke ^ 
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** Well, to be sure ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Brown: ** only 
fifteen pounds a >ear and to tind her ow-n beer. It is 
scandalous ‘ ” 

“So 1 think. In fact the Ciowthcrs’ household is 
entirely on a wrong basis, in my opinion. I am not sure 
that It IS entirely meanness on Mrs. Crowther's part; I 
sometimes think that Mi. Crowther’s business affairs are 
not altogether satisfartor), and that we shall hear of a 
smash there before very long ” 

The pure ribbons m Mrs. Brovrn’s cap fairly danced with 
delight. “ You don t say so * Well, that is a bit of news! ” 

“1 know nothing for certain,” added Mrs. Cottle 
cautiously , “ please u'lnember that Bui 1 have got a pair 
of eyes in my head, and when I ste economy whidi I do 
not think justifiable I conclude there is some disgraceful 
secret m the bu k^round ” 

“And you ait wise,” agreed the hostess: “there is no 
smoke without liie, mark my words.”* 

Mrs. Brown was a connoisseur in smoke: she spent her 
life snifhiig about in the hope of finding some; and "^hen 
she did come aiross a wliilT, she constructed a whole blast¬ 
furnace on the strcn^lh of it, and jo)fully warmed her 
hands at the same 

“Dear Mrs. Brown, can you tell me how to shape this 
band?* said little Miss Barber, joining the other two: 
“ycu are so clever always with your fin./ is.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, but at your age you ought to be 
able to shape a band yourself, Maria Barber.” 

“ 1 know I ought, but this is a new pattern, and 1 felt 
that you would pick it up so much more quickly and 
correctly than I could.” 

“1 wonder where the vicar’s wife is?” remarked Mrs. 
Brown severely “ She ought to be here.” 

“ She has gone to see old Jane Lowe instead,” replied 
Miss Barlier “ I met her on my way here, and she told me 
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that Jane was very ill and kept asking for her, so she felt 
her place was af Jane’s bedside rather than hue ” 

Well, I don’t agree with her,” said Mrs Brown, pursing 
up her mouth “ 1 think a publu duty should always 
come before a private one, and a sew ing-party is a more 
important matter, in iiiy humble judgment, than the whim 
of a tiresome, bedridden, old woman ” 

“But Jane I owe is really \ery ill,” suggested Maiia 
t'midly, “I bear she tannot last many days.” 

Mrs Brown fairly gl ired “ I hat ii just like you, 
Maria, always setting up your oi)inion above that of your 
betters, and taking the part of those that arc m the 
wrong • ” 

Little Miss Barber was no heroine ‘^lu at once threw 
the Vicar’s wife to the wolves 

“Not at all, not at all, den Mrs Brown, 1 blame Mrs, 
Bailey as much as you do foi m> ntgle* t of duty , and, a? 
you say, her dut^ this afternoon was to come heie ” 

The oflmded goddess was ap])cased “Of course it 
was; and my e\peiunce is that the fulfilment of duty is 
Its own reward. I assure >oii, 1 fiel a jHifiet glow of 
happiness when the day is over, and I knowr that I have 
devoted time good hours ol it to working foi the poor; 
for there is no happiness e<]inl to the appiov d of one’s own 
conscience But 1 havt not yet told >ou about Mi Adams. 
Have you htard any rumouis rcgardim, him, Mina?” 

“No, none at all,’ leplied Mias Baibei, receiving her 
band, in the spirit ol ineekiuss, at Mrs Brown’s liands. 
“ WIul It, dial Mis blown ? Do till us ’ 

“Yes, do,’ uiged Mis Cottk , “you can trust us that it 
shall go nc fuiihei, lor if thtie is one thing thit I set my 
lace igainst more than another, it ib malicious gossip ” 

“ And you aie (piiic r ghf,’ said lhe‘ hostess approvingly. 
**What I dislike '•o nnieh in Mrs Crowlhtr is hei love of 
gossipj you never see her without heaiing some fresh 
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as she professes to be, can act in such a way, i^&ses my 
comprehension.” 

“And mme,” sighed Mrs. Cottle, breaking her thread in 
the force of her moral dKsapi)ro])ation of Mrs. Crowlhcr. 

“It was she who told me about Mr, Adams,” added Mrs. 
Brown. “She said she had heard, on very good authoiity, 
that he has taken to dnnkinL’.” 

“ Dear me, how sad 1 ” exclaimed llic two other ladies in 
unison. 

“ And he is so young, loo,” added Mrs. Cottle; “ that 
makes it doubly shocking.” 

“ Nothing but religion keeps young men straight,” said 
Mrs. Brown impersonally, as il old ladies could get on per¬ 
fectly well without it; “and when 1 heard that Mr. Adams 
read novels on a Sunday, I knew w'hat to expect.” 

Mrs. Biown’s Sabbaths wi*re so strictly kept, that the day 
was generally devoted to sleep and conversation judiciously 
blended; and if now and them the sk'ep d(‘g( ncrated into 
laziness and the conversation into «*vil-speakjng, who wits to 
blame ? If one has too much of a thing, one cannot always 
command the c]uality; and good Mrs. Brown was so ])usy 
keeping the Foiiith Coinmandmc'nt liecause it happened to 
be easy to her, that the Ninth, whidi, on the contrary, was 
difficult, .slipped out of her hands and was broken without 
her l'nowl<‘dge. 

“ Another young person of w'hom I think badly is Ethel 
Harland,” continued Mrs. Blown. “ I don’t say much, but 
I have my suspicions of that girl.” 

Mrs. Cottle and Miss Barber were .so much engrossed by 
this new idea, that they weie unable to go on with their 
sewing, so laid it down that lliey might listc n the better. 
Julia Welford also joined the group, now that the conversa¬ 
tion had taken this turn. 

“She behaved abominably with that young Le Mesuiicr" 
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said Mrs. Cottle. “ I only hope my girls will never carry on 
with a young man like that.” 

A hope which seemed, to any one who had set eyes on 
the Miss Cottles, predestined for fulfilment. 

“I have always taught ray dear girls,” continued the 
proud mother, “never to trifle with the aflections of any 
man, as I regard surh trifling as nothing short of a sin; 
and I believe that they have always obeyed me.” 

This excellent w'oman’s confidence in her daughters w'as 
not misplaced. 

“Men arc such fools,” said Julia, tossing her head; “they 
never can see that a girl is running after 

Wherein Miss WVIford wms guilty of an injustice towards 
masculine discernment, for Jack had seen plainly enough 
that she was running after him. 

“ Flirting is very wrong and very improper,” agreed Mrs. 
Brown ; “ hut it was not flirting that T w'as lliinkiiig of when I 
said 1 had my suspicions about ICthel Ifarland; T only wish 
it was, and that there was nothing worse hi^hind.” 

Hc.lf-a*dozen eyes gleamed w’ith joy. ^Vhat a good thing 
it was, the three ladies felt, that they had denied themselves 
so far as to attend the sewing-party! Certainly virtue is 
sometimes its own reward. 

“But what is it? ” asked Mrs. Cottle; “pray tell us, for 
we are all dying to hear.” 

Mrs. Brown’s puce ribbons shook like leaves in a whirl¬ 
wind. “What I want to know is, how docs Et^'el Harland 
cam her living ? Can any one tell me that ? ” 

“I thought she was a governess,” said Julia. 

“You thought —yes, you thought \ but do you kn<m^ my 
dear ? ” 

“ No, not for certain; but I always concluded that she 

was.” 

Mrs. Brown grew more mysterious than ever, “Con¬ 
clusions are very dangerous things to arrive at—^very 
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dsttigerous things; and are almost always wrong, into the 
bargain.” 

** Perhaps she is a companion,” suggested Miss Barber. 

Mrs. Brown sniifed with scorn. “ A companion, Maria j 
what nonsense ! Do you supjjose that any dccent-mindcd 
Vroman would have a gad-about like that for a companion?” 

“Then what is she ? ” gasped Mrs. Cottle. 

“I took the troulde to ferret the matter out,” continued 
Mrs. Brown with conscious pride, as if other people’s busi¬ 
ness were “the proper study of mankind.” Anyway, she 
was a proficient in the study, I set little traps to catch 
her and her grandmotlier in general conversation, for I had 
my suspicions from the first that they were deceiving me. 
So by putting two and tw'o together I discovered that she 
was not a governess and not a companion; and now the 
question remains, What is she ? ” 

“ Dear me, deer me! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cottle, in a de¬ 
lightful flutter. “ Perhaps she servos in a shoj); but it is, 
as you say, very mysterious! ” 

“And w'herc there is mystery there is disgrace,” added 
the hostess. “When people make a secret of things, it 
means that they are ashamed of them,” 

By this time even Mrs. Brown herself had ceased from her 
; sewing and was engrossed in the subject under discussion. 

“I wonder if Ethel Harland is an actrc.ss^” suggested 
' Julia. “That would account for her making a mystery of 
her profession.” 

Miss Wclford had been brought up to believe that Art is 
.. on a lower social scale than Commerce; she had also been 
■ brought up to believe that a gentleman is a man whose income 
; is in four figures. The Welfords’ faith was a simple one; and, 
like all faiths, was comfortable in proportion to its simplicity. 

“ I believe you are right,” agreed Mrs. Brown, “ and that 
the stage is the profession of that misguided young person. 
Her mother was an actress, you know, before she married,” 
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*^Then there is no doubt that the daughter is following m ' 
the mother’s footsteps,” said Mrs. Cottle; “ and now 1 see ' 
my own wisdom in forbidding my girls to form an intimacy 
- with Ethel Ilarland. Goodness knows what harm she might 
not have done them, if any semblance of friendship had 
been permitted.” 

Maria barber took up her work again, and went on with 
it mechanically; then she suddenly remarked : “ I remember 
once leading a story of a girl who W'ould never tell how she 
earned her living. It was a very interesting story, as the 
mystery was not disclosed until (juite the end. Then at last 
it was discovered that she was a professional thief.” 

“ Oh! my dear,” gasped Mrs, Cottle, “ what a suggestion I 
It quite shocks me.” 

Maria smiled innocently, “There is nothing to be 
shocked at, dear Mrs. Cottle; it was only a story out of a 
book.” 

“Maria,” exclaimed Mrs. Brown in a hoarse whisper, “I 
should not be surprised if you were right, and I were wrong 
after*all, and Ethel Harland turned out to be a professional 
thief, instead of being merely an actress as we at first 
supposed.” 

“ Oh ! I did not mean to insinuate that; I was only telling , 
you of a tale that I once read.” 

“ Exactly, my dear; 1 quite understand that. But truth 
is stranger than fiction, and I daresay you have, by accident, 

, hit upon the key to the enigma. In fact, it is burne in upon ‘ 
me that your solution is the correct one-” 

Poor Maria was so pleased at being approved of openly 
by Mrs. Brown, that she failed to realize \rhat harm her 
really innocent suggestion had already wrought. 

Mrs. Cottle turned to Julia Welford. “I believe that 
.. Maria is right, though it is a terrible thing if it is true! ” 

“ What did she say, Mrs. Cottle ? She spoke so softly , 
that I could not catch it.” 
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“She said she believes that Ethel Harland is leally a 
professional thief.” 

“Good gracious! I must tell mamma at once and 
warn Percy against her. It is, as you say, a terrible thing j 
but I am not surprised. I could believe anything of that 
girl.” 

“Now I come to think of it,” JMrs. Mrow'n w.is .saying, 
“ there was always a sly look in J*"thel Harland’s eye ; instead 
of looking straight at you she seemed to pt'cp through her 
eyclaslies. This acounts for it.” 

“ It does indeed,” sighed Mrs, Cottle, “ and for a great 
deal more in htT that I coulil not explain at the time.” 

So these good people set to work to pull [loor Ethel’s 
character to pieces ; and when at last ihcre was not a shred 
left, Mrs. Brown offeicd up the collect for “that most 
excellent gift of charily,” which all the ladies felt was a 
superfluous petition as far as they were concerned, for 
had they not devoted a whole afternoon to making clothes 
for the poor? 'Po iheir minds the word charity meant 
missionary boxes and unbleached calico ; its bioader mean¬ 
ing had never yet been revealed to them. After the collect, 
they sat down to a most excellent tea; and before tlie week 
was out, Ethel Harland’s dislioncsty was an established fact 
in Sunnydale. 

Although Ethel wa.s undoubtedly a clever yoUng woman, 
* 5 hc had not yet learnt the lesson that the only way to keep 
a secret is to tell it to cvciybody. If one docs this, half the 
hearers do not listen and the other half do not believe it, so 
the secret remains inviolate. But inexperienced people— 
.whereof Ethel was one—fancy that if a skeleton is kept 
i safely locked up in a cupboard, their neighbours will think 
that there is no skeleton at all; instead of which, the 
neighbours give their evil imaginations rarfe blanche to 
furnish that particular cupboard with every horror under 
heaven, till the truth fades into insigniflcancc beside the 
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ghastly fable> they invent Skeletons should always be kept 
in cupboaids with gl iss doors 

Not long after Jack I e Mcsuricr’s visit to Silverhampton, 
Sir Roger ran up to town f jr a day or two, and invited Jack 
to dinr with him it his Clul 

Jack attended the feast, strong in his Aunt C imilh\ 
unworldlincss, bit before dinnci wis half over, he found 
his (onrige departing in tie same wayasditl that of Bob 
At res If his unelt had been a nun of his own si/e, he 
felt he rould have stood up to him, but > ho could stand 
up to a t reatuK wlio hid the longue of i devd and the 
face of I child ^ 

“By the wiy, hive you jiiopostd to 1 Ifndi Ilirland 
yet?” asked Sir Roier tirelessly, propos of nothing, as 
they were sitting ovei their wine 

“No, sii , i never siid tint 1 should^ 

‘ 1 know you did not that was why I inngined you were 
contcniphtm^, tlie strp ” 

“ But I thought yem knew I didn t eaie for the girl ” 

“ fcrlnps I did but, if so, I h id lorgotlcn the unimpor 
tant detail 1 do not wish to appeir unsympathetic, my 
dear Jatk, but youi heroics boit me i little ” 

“And I tlon’t wish to apptir heroic ' said Jack stiffly 
“No^ neverlhekss you do I should almost call you 
grindilo<iucnt, if 1 wtre not afnid of piining you Save 
yourheroKs for your hdy fiicnds, iny boy Women like 
tha* sort of thing I don t ” 

Jick jl ycd savigtly with i wint glass “ Still I think I 
hive a ght to evpiess my ^Lthng^ with ic^jird to the woman 
you ask m. to nmiy 

“Lvery iigh* my dcai boy cvciv iif,ht You have 
also every n^Li to dcsciibc to me all the symptoms of 
your last attick of mflucipa 1 dare siv you would enjoy 
doing so, for I have never yet met a person who did not* 
But again I must ask you to spare me, and to turn to the 
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.sympathy of your female friends. It is unHiiling, where a 
bachelor is concerned.” 

*‘ Confound you I ” muttered Jack under his breath. His 
uncle pretended not to hear him, hut continued suavely; 

It occurs to me that your love-making is carried on along 
lines which err on the side of caution, my dear Jack. Now 
caution is an admirable quality in a trustee; but it is not a 
convincing trait in a lover. If I know anything of women, 
the fair Elfrida will want a little more ardour. Even plain 
women, with no fortune to speak of, require sighs like a 
furnace and burning words en sitiU. How much more an 
acknowledged Ixiauty, with fifteen thousand a year ? ” 

Jack's wine glass broke in his fingers. 

“Excuse me,” said his uncle, handing him the nut¬ 
crackers, “ I think these will suit your purpose better.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said Jack angrily; “ I am sorry to 
oiTend you, but i cannot and will not marry Elfrida 
Harland.” 

Sir Roger raised his eyebrows. “ Don't apologize to me. 

' The only difference your decision will make to me is fiiat 
it will give me the trouble of altering my will, and leaving 
Greystone to the Irish branch of the family; so suffer no 
. remorse on my account, 1 pray you. The person to whom 
' you owe an apology is yourself; and as forgiveness of one’s 
.enemies is a Christian duty, you have every* reason to 
' Calculate upon your own pardon.” 

The heat of Jack's anger began to cool down into the 
Cahill of despair, but he made another struggle for freedom, 
i., “ Every man has tlie right to please himself with regard 
y-'to his marriage,” he .said. 

His uncle was peeling a walnut with the utmost delibera- 
tion, and appeared to be attending to that rather than to 
the subject under discussion. 

. , “ There you are mistaken,” he replied absently. “ A man 
'never pleases himself in matters of that kind; he pleases 
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Ihe woman with whom he has been so misguided as to fanq^ 
himst If m lose ” 

“ If a min rtally loves a woman, nothing pleases him so 
much a*' to stc htr pl( ised,'’ siid Tack 

Sir Roj^( r shru’ged his shoiildt rs “ An admirable senti¬ 
ment, iny dear and none the less admirable for being 
untrue 1 loved a wonnn once, uid I discovered that 
nothing pleased her so iniu h is to under me and my 
affei tion ridic clous I hit my t su niiy h ive been jfieculiar, 
I admit, the fict rcmiins th it when she m tde fun of me to 
liner and belli r looking men, I filled to derive the slightest 
I njoyme nt from the [^roc c ss ” 

“ Oh • that’s dirfeient,” inswcred ] ick lamely 
“Not at all Women arc neur real!} different, they are 
all exactly alike*, when jou get below the outer surface of 
their faces incl then minneis One woman cannot be happy 
until she has a min seivant to open the door, she is called 
socially ambitious Another cannot be hippy without a 
lovei , she possesses the irlistic tempciament A third 
knows no peace unless she is orJeimg about a clergyman 
and the parish under him , she is eonsidered very religious 
The guiding principle is the same in all, it is only in the 
outward It iin Ihit any difference lies " 

“Then what is the guiding principle, do you think ? ** 

Sir Roger waited while he removed the last scrap of 
walnut skin, then he lephed “ Ihe guiding prmnple is 
the necessity of hiving a man at their beck and call, to do 
what the} like with, and I s.av, heaven htlp the* man, who- 
evei he m i> he • ” 

“I can irnaguK nolhing belter than to be at the beck and 
c*ill oi" one p tP ulir worn in ’ 

“ C m’t ) on ^ 1 hen all T can say is that imagination is 
not youi strong point ” 

“ Look heie, sir,^’ said Jack, after a moment’s pause; “I 
don’t wish to seem ungrateful or to say anything disrespect^ 
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ful to you, but I have made up my mind to many a girl 
without a penny, simply beciuse lo me she is the only 
woman m the world , and nothing will alter my decision ” 
Sir Rogci put the tips of his dtlicate hngers togethci ami 
looked at his nephew through lialfelosed tytlicls “An 
admirible sentiment, most adiniiable ’ It is cjuitc refresh 
ing to meet with such ingenuousness nowada)s \ouwill 
restore my childish beliels in fiiriLS and pixics if you go on 
like this But I wish you lo iindcrstind tint the genuine 
admiration with which >our roniantie behaviour inspires me 
will m nowayalUrthe clisposiiion of my piopeity Pray 
be deal upon that i uint 

“ I am quite cltai, lb mk you ’ 

“ lh<n that is all tlu„i is lo be siicl I'xeept that, as 
a matter of vulgii cuiiosity on my put, I should like lo 
know whether poverty is as attrirtivi to the joung lady as 
it appears to be to >ou Nowadijs women ue not always 
sufficiently a sthetie to sc( the Ik luty of love in a cottage ’ 
Jack pushed awa> his jilate imintientl) “Nkc women 
think more of love than of money, just as they d\va)s did ” 

“ Pardon me eltvtr women say tiu y do^ and men, who 
are not quite so ekver, believe them ’ 

Jack’s face flushed “ ih< womiiil love is not afiaid of 
povert}, ao she has alwa>s been poor her elf ' 

“I see, and knowing cvittly where and how piinfiilly 
theshie pinehcs, she will be all the meju eager to put it 
on. Allow me to congratulate you on your pow< rs of 
reasoning, and still more on youi profound ignorance of 
the female character Ihc former 1 commend, but the 
latter 1 envy ” 

Jack had made up his mind not to quirrel with his 
unde, but he twisted the nutcrackers pretty hard just 
then. 

“I can quite imagine the sort of woman that would 
attract you,” continued Sir Roger. “ In my young days 
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she would have had ringlets and principles: nowadays,, 
smooth hair and opinions mark the type. They talk about 
the parish and play the piano, and they are as deficient in ' 
humour as they are surcharged with propriety. As wives I 
believe they are unexceptionable; but to take them down to 
dinner is a j^unishment which one would not willingly , 
inflict upon one's bitterest foes.” 

This description wa.s so very inapplicable to Ethel that 
it did not make Jack as angry as it might have done. It 
is only the truth that one takes the trouble to refute; so he ; 
was able to let this pass, and to divert the current of the 
conversation into easier channels. 

And all this time Elfrida Ilarland was learning the old 
lessons that one man is more than a million, and that the 
part is even greater than the whole, when the circle of 
one’s friends is the problem in question. Because she had 
never really loved any one before, she gave to Jack Le . 
Mesurier all the love of her life, which had accumulated 
for twenty-five years at compound interest. She knew his , 
footstep when she heard it in the street, and she knew his 
ring from all others at the bell; and because she knew 
these, she always pretended that she had been taken by 
surprise when he was ushered into the drawing room. 

Until now she had found life rather a dull affair, and it, ^ 
had bored her considerably; but the days were no longer 
dull, and London was no longer erapty~how could they ' 
be after Jack Lc Mesurier had come to town ? Now each .' 
day was ilelightful, for it held the possibility of a sight of 
Jack; and e\ery turn might prove to be a byway to ,” 
paradise, as Jack might be walking there. V 

One day ^Tis. Seeley told Jack the story of the pink ;- 
diamond. He was extremely interested in it, as hfs life 
in India had rendered him somewhat superstitious. There ' : 
came a time when he wislied that he had never heard 
legend ; but that was not till later. , 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

*• Do you know that the siftht of your face 
(Though I sec you each day of the seven) 

Can transfigure the rommonest f»lacc 

Into something that seems to be heaven ?” 

J ACK LE Mi*:SURIER ran down to Sunnydale for 
Easter as he had promised ; and tiicrc he found Ethc!, 
staying wilii her grandparents, and looking brighter 
and prettier tlian ever. 

The conversation at the sewing-party had already begun to 
bear fruit; but li^Lhel had not as yet grasjx-d the fact that all 
the old ladies (both male and female) of Sunnydale were 
looking shy at her. As a matter of fact, she would not 
have cared if she had ; foi she was as yet young and foolish 
' —or, perhaps, wise—enough to think that one >’oung man’s 
opinion is worth more than twenty old women’s as an 
' ingredient in the manufacture of feminine iiappiness. 

** Are you glad to see me again? ” she said to Jack one 
-day. 

“ You know that without asking,” replied he. 

( “ Of course I do; that is why I asked. If 1 hadn’t have 

' known, I shouldn’t have asked, don’t you see ? ” 

' . Which remark proved that Ethel was not lacking in 
woman’s logic—an entirely different science from that 
' practised by men. 

As the weather was fine, and Jack and Ethel were young 
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and had plenty of timt on their hands, thr natural conclusion 
to such a slatt of alTairs was spudil> iiiivtd at, and befoie 
Ethel’s 1 islti 1 olidiys wire <ivcr, the tvso werf engaged to 
be miiiKd 

Ml nifl Morgin did not inUrleri. m any way. 

hthd Ind ban her own unstress too long to submit to then 
control, and if she ch iSt to in nry a man wlio had nothing 
to live upon but his pay, it \ias ceitainly more hci business 
th m tin irs 

I thcl hcrsilf wa> trt mendousl) in lo\ for she made 
Jack info i peg whereon t(/ lun^ eveiy viitue that she 
happened to adiniie And lui imitinUion so bedizened 
him with every desirihle i,ift, Ihit he became i sort Ol 
hum in Chnslm is tice Most wonu n have a C hrislmas tree 
of this kind it K ist once m then Ints, anel they deck it 
with arlifieid li^^lit'^, mel eo\ei it with iiuits ih it neser grew 
the icon Of eoursc in tiniu they discos er that it was an 
oidiiury tn ind that the lights ind the gifts were fastened 
on, mel did nou le illy bdoiig to the toe, at ill but any 
child knows tint i tree whu h has omc hem a Chiistmus- 
tret j mvir*]iiiU the sune is other tree ind children of 
a lirgei nowth h i\e iKo leu lit as much as this 

Now am' then a eloud e urn o\ei the simdnne of hei 
hippmess, and she. moint d to hi rself, ' M ti it e\er would he 
siv if he km w ? ” And some turn j she eii d htistlf lO sleep 
in fi 11 ot th secret whu li mi ht come between ler and her 
lover but she was a In lit hearlul woinin on the whole, 
and had a iheirlul tilth tlni thii ^ would all eventually 
iLiin out loi the best, md slir r duel that because Jack 
loved hd imuh he would loif,i\e hei iiiieh also—a not 
altOwC hei iheMtlble st pitnee 

A* the bi-g Mnn^ of lur holiday— lefiue slu* and Jack 
bee ame en.^agtd 1 the! dt riv t d much w holesume recreation 
from the 'yot iet\ of Pe rc\ Welford Although his mother 
and sister had done ah m their power to stamp the man-* 
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hood out of him, while he himself had ably seconded their 
efforts, there were still the dregs of somclliing not altogether 
contemptible left at the bottom of Percy’s soul. So it came 
to pass that, in spite of Julia’s hints at Ethel’s mysterious 
profession, and Mrs. \Velford's maternal warnings against 
this dangerous young woman, Percy still nourished a sincere 
admiration for Miss Ilarland, and even went so far as 
to see her home on those occasions when tliere was no 
danger of his wetting his feet or of being found out by 
his mother. 

And this was no light matter for Percy Welford; for he 
possessed one of those not uncommon elastic souls which 
defy eternal truth but fall down before established etiquette. 
'His arrogant intellect delighted to show forth how Shake¬ 
speare knew nothing about Man, and Milton still less about 
God; to these master minds he declined to bow. It was 
only when Mrs. Jiiown .said that his manners were provin¬ 
cial, and the Cottle girls laughed at the cut of his coat, 
that Percy’s proud spirit was humbled in the dust, Pie 
evolved and encouraged strange doubts in Ins nfind, 
sufficient, he imagined, to provoke “ tears such as angels 
weep ”; })ut on the customs of good society, as far as he 
knew anything about them, he was slavishly orthodox. 
When angels wept, Percy was bold and defiant; it was only 
. when ladies laughed that he began to tremble. ' We arc all 
afraid of something—even the bravest of n.^.. 

Percy Welford cherished a thoioughl) wholesome and 
• English craving for knowle<lge as to the doings of the 
,, upper crust of society ; also a firm and healthy belief in the 
infallibility of any one above the rank of a baronet. Had 
,v*;such a thing been possible, he would have builded a hou.?c 
for himself upon the fly-leaf of Burke’s Peerage^ and dwelt 
^therein in peace ; and, failing this, he dutifully read, as hi.s 
daily portion, such cuttings from the Court Circular as found 
> their way into the Traivley Evening Post. So in spite of his 
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sister’s hints as to the mystcriousness of Ethel’s occupation 
in London, Percy could not help feeling that a girl who had 
had a lord for a grandfather was not quite the same a$ 
other girls, and was, in short, not altogether unworthy of his 
notice and attention. 

“ Have you enjoyed yourself in London since I saw 
you last?’' he asked Ethel one day, as he overtook her 
walking home through the village. 

“Yes j more than 1 ever did before.” 

“ Ah ! that is because the feminine mind has a fatal 
aptitude to adapt itself to its surroundings, and to be 
satisfied with ‘ vacant chaff' when there is no grain within 
its reach. I am different from this; emptiness would 
always be emptiness to me, froth would always be froth, 
even though I knew that froth and emptiness were fore¬ 
doomed to be my portion.” 

“ 1 see,” said Ethel. She did not think it necessary to 
exjilain that she had been happier for the last few months 
than she had ever been before,.because Jack Le Mesurier . 
had come into her life. 

“ You must forgive me fur saying that all finely nurtured 
souls chciish this divine discontent,” continued Percy; 
“and turn away dissatisfied from everything which falls 
short of the absolute perfection which they crave.” 

Ethel stole a glance at Percy’s hat, and wondered whether 
his finely nurtured soul turned away from that. It certainly 
fell short of absolute perfection, even of moderate good 
style; but she forbore to put the question to him, and 
listened meekly as he went on . 

“You can imagine, or ratlier you cannot imagine, hew, 
distasteful Sunny dale is to me whom even London fails to 
satisfy. The people here are so commonplace—in fact, so 
common—that they grate upon me at every turn. Look at. 
their clothes, fur instance; they are enough to make a 
gentlenun shudder.” 
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“ I quite agree with you.” With Percy’s present costume 
before her eyes, Ethel could do this in all sincerity. 

“Then take their manners. They are loud-voiced and 
bumptious, and talk of nothing but themselves and their 
own concerns, as if other people wanted to know what they 
do and think and feel, forsooth ! ” 

Ethel's eyes twinkled. “That is very bad-mannered of 
them! You ought to go and live in London if you find 
provincial society so uncongenial.” 

“ Even London would not satisfy me,” continued Percy 
gloomily. “ My soul is always starvetl while I am there. It 
is all so hollow, so false, so mcretriciotis; but perhaps you 
are as yet too young to notice the gnawing worm within the 
apparently smiling fruit.” 

“ What do you mean by smiling fruit ? I don’t quite 
understand.” 

For a moment Percy experienced an awful doubt as to 
Ethel’s seriousness, and looked round at her hastily. But 
there was nothing in her expression to arouse his suspiHons ; 
she was merely gazing at him with an air of pretty bewilder¬ 
ment, like a puzzled child. 

“ I mean that fashionable life is a volcano, he said, 
“ where men dance in sunny vineyards, hcedlc.^s of the 
seething crater boiling beneath their feet.” 

“ But how can a volcano be a fruit ? ” 

, Percy thought what a pity it was that pretty women were 

nearly always stupid. 

* I was speaking in metaphors, Miss Harland. It is a 
way I have when I am at all moved; but do not let my 
cynicism overcloud your brightness. We look at fashion¬ 
able life from different standpoints, and I would not let my 
foolish wisdom shadow your blissful ignorance.” 

The standpoint from which he looked at fashionable life 
wasmsually the falfk d'hdte of a large hotel. It was no wonder 
that his view was a depressing one. 
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“ What have you seen from your standpoint ? ” 

“ I have seen lliat human nature is bad—bad to the core; 
and I have learnt to put no faith in any of my fellow* 
creatures. Jt is perhai)s a disadvantage to be as clear¬ 
sighted as I am. 1 often envy simpler souls who can still 
be cajoled and deceived; but it i.s my lot, as a man of the 
world, to sec lliroiigli all the little artifices that take in 
blinder men : so I must bear the curse of wisdom and not 
complain.” 

Ethel stifled a laugh. She had never met any one in her 
life so gullible as l^ercy, 

“ It must be a 1 »ore to be as wise as that,’' she said. 

He .sighed. “ Clearness of vision ever brings to its pos¬ 
sessor as much pain as pleasure. I often wish I did not 
sec faults and failings so clcarl}'. I should be a liappier 
man.” 

“ 'J'hcn do you see your own faults as clearly as you see 
other peo[)le’s ? ” 

“ Quite—-ijuitc^; and that is where tlie pain comes in. 1 
know that I am scornful and bitter and sceptical, and too 
severe on the weaknesses of my fellow-creatures, and too 
proud of my own intellectual superiority. But knowing this, 
alas ! will not make me into an amiable, credulous fool.” 

Of course it would not, because Nature liad done so 
already; but of this Percy was not aware. 

“ I wish you would tell me something about tashionable 
life,” entreated Ethel. “ It would interest me so much.” 

Now this was distinctly wrong of her, and she knew that 
it was; }.?ut Percy began to enjoy himself immensely, in all 
good faith. 

“ I have seen a great deal of high life, and I have looked 
below the surface ; and it is tl\is which has made me what 
I am,” he sighed. 

“And is it all as gay and careless and frivolous as it 
looks?” asked Ethel. 
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“ No; its mirth is folly and its laughter is tears. I 
remember once meeting the beautiful Countess of Mershirc, 
and learning from her how weary she was in the midst of all 
her splendour. I have never forgotten it.” 

Percy had once boiiglit a buttonhole from Lady Mershire 
at a bazaar. He had remarked that it was a fine day for the 
time of year, and her ladyship was yawning so violently that 
she could not answer him. Put the story sounded quite 
thrilling told as ho tol<I it. 

“ Lady Mershire is a })retty woman, and she has the most 
wonderful diamonds,” s.ud Ltlml absently. 

Percy looked surprise<l. VVliat could a little governess 
know about Latly Mer.'.hire’s diamonds? He recalled 
Julia’s insinuations, and uncoruibrtahlo doubts crept into 
his mind. 

Seeing his look of surprise, Ethel realized what she had 
said. She grew very red, and hastened to add, in a 
blundering way, quite unlike her usual (.'asy manner: 

“ At least 1 have heard that she is—has, 1 mean. Do 
you think it is going to bo fine to-morrow ? 'I'hc sunset is 
very red, and a led sky at night generally means a fine day, 
doesn’t it ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Percy did not like being put off like tliis. Why should 
Ethel be so uncomfortable, and show so obviously that 
her acquaintance with T.ady Meishirrdiamonds was an 
acquaintance of which she was ashamed, he wondered ? It 
was quite possible, if not probable, that a governess might 
have met the Countess in the house of hc:r employers and 
seen her wonderful jewels; but why should she be so vexed 
at having let out the fact ? Even Percy’s somewhat blunt 
intelligence felt that there was something not quiU; comfort¬ 
able and aboveboard here. 

As for Ethel, she was saying to herself: “ I must be more 
careful, or people will find me out, and then what will Jack 
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say ? I think I should die if he refused to forgive me ; and 
yet he may throw me over altogether when he knows. I 
must keep him in the dark a little longer, and enjoy for a 
while the first real happiness that has yet come into my life,” 

For the rest of the way home Ethel was very quiet. She 
had not even spirit enough left to make fun of Percy 
Welford; and her grandparents noticed that she was not 
her usual bright self that evening. 

When Jack first became engaged to Ethel, he said to her 
one day; “ Dear, 1 want you to tell me all about yourself, 
so that there may be no secrets between us. 1 have shown 
you every page of my life, and now 1 want you in return to 
let me read every page of yours.” 

Ethel caught her breath in a little sob. “ Oh Jack! 
anything but that.” 

“ Why not, darling ? Surely the man who is going to be 
your husband has the right to know everything about you.” 

“Yes, you have the right, I admit; but, Jack, dear, w'on*t 
you trust me a little longer ?” 

“ Of course 1 will trust you till death if need be; but 1 
cannot for the life of me sec why there should be any 
secrecy between us. I am not such a cad as to think any 
the worse of a woman because she has to earn her own 
living; on the contrary, I respect and honour her far more 
than I do the line ladies who only sit at case and enjoy 
themselves.” 

“ That is just like you; you always look at liiings from 
the highest point of view.” 

“I dotr’t know about that; I take the common-sense 
view', that ib all. 'Why, sweetheart, I believe 1 first fell in 
love with you because 1 thought it so splendid of you to 
fight life’s Kittle by yourself, and I longed to be allowed 
to fight it for you.” 

Ethel drew' a deep sigh. “You arc a good man, Jack; 
the ver-y best 1 ever met.” 
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“ No, no, I’m not, it is because you like me that you 
imagine things couceining me I am really a most ordinary 
and commonplace individual But you have never told me 
how joj earn >our living, Klhcl, and I contess tint I 
should like to know An. >ou agoveincss, or a companion, 
or what ? ” 

Ethel was silent for a moment, then she slid; “Jack, 
would you do anything for that 1 wanted ? ’ 

“You know 1 would ” 

“Ihen ] isk you to tnnt me i little lon^^cr, and not to 
put any more qutstims to me I want you to give me 
your word thu you will not a‘>k me—or anybody dsf—foi 
informition it ptttng me and my muns of livelihood 
until I choose to t ivc you such infciimition of my own frci* 
will 1 hive a special rt ison for wishing to kup my 
afifiirb scciwt foi a time, ind I know you will resp rt this 
wish, as you do dl my wisncs * 

“Of coiirsi I will,' answered Jack, who could not very 
well tlo It ss 

“And you mu tn’t take any niticc of die nisty 4hmgs 
that people ‘'IV aljout mt l\o])k aic ilwiys n uly to say 
nasty things of a wornii whost misfortune it is to stand 
alone I may have been fooli*^!), I adinil—m fact 1 now 
realize that I have been very foolish melt cd, and hive made 
a great mist ike But fooli'i’mess is not wrongness, is it ? ” 

“ Of course it is not But don’t you think I c ould helji 
you to ovtreome the eficots of your folly, whikvcr it may 
have bten, if only you would tell me all about it?” 

Ethel looked at him rtpioichfulh “Oh Jack, and you 
promised not to ask any more qut sMons ’ ” 

“Well, dcaicst, 1 won’t if you don’t like it But all the 
same I wish you would let me help you ” 

‘ ine oulv way you caii help me i-» by trusting me ” 

“ ihen I will do tnat with all my lieart, lieciusc I know 
that you will never deenve me ” And 1 1 k k pt his. word. 
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There was great excitement and much disapprobation in 
Sunnydale at the news of Captain Le Mesurier’s engage¬ 
ment to Ethel Harland. Whenever the subject was 
mentioned, the old ladies attuned their voices to that sad 
drawl which peojilc alw’ays use when they arc referring to a 
headache or a licrcavement; tlieir “ poorly voice,” Ethel 
called it; and the young ladies all said that Jack was a 
most unattractive man, and that nothing would have 
induced them to marry him if he had asked them. So it 
seemed fortunate, all things considered, that Jack had 
asked P'.thel. 

He was radiant, in spite of the fact that he had flung 
wealth and Greyslone away, and had doomed himself to 
return to India and finish his time tlicre. Jack was a 
resolute man, and one who never indulged in regrets. He 
knew what he wanted, and he made up his mind to get it 
at. all costs; and if the cost liappeued to be heavier than he 
expected, it was only the fortune of war, and in no way 
hindered him from doing what he originally intended. The 
only fly of any size in his ointment was Ethel’s refusal to 
tell him all about herself. Ho trusted her imjilicitly and 
loyally forbore to make any more inquiries as to her 
occupation. He was enough of a gentleman to avoid the 
subject after he had seen (hat it was distasteful to her; but 
he was also enough of a man to chafe inwardly at the 
restriction she had imposed upon him. Mystcrlousness is 
by no means “ an excellent thing in woman,” ami especially 
in a woman whose name is ordiined to be blazoned on the 
Siicrod pages of tlie Juiyoiu’ta^c. 

Lady Silverhamplon had once said in Jack’s hearing, 
** A girl should always tell a man all about herself, even 
when (here isn’t a word of truth in it.” Poor Ethel w^as not 
so wise in her day and generation as Hady Siivcrhampton, 
as Jack Icaincd to hi.s cost. 
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1 4b I tiOPhAL 

"Ilf tupid 1 copU ( )iu m 1 J.O, 

Alt I pi itt c I pi I ui •» f 11 lu 1 n w; 

I t tit y III I 1 It i bull mi u 

J iu , \ i,ttl irl, thi y u i 11 tt > f u 

W HFN Ithtls ] isU I hoMtlty*' win ovci, Jitk 
uiuin d to town with tint L,liistly sinst of a 
hole in his liti-\\l ich cfrtnn pirlin^-, indutc in ivtrybody 
at some tmiL or 'mother \nd bctiusc his htartwns full 
of l-,lhil, md hi f-onsdcnrf not ([uiU comfoildilc as to 
how Elfiidi would ucdvi thi new of hi dii. i/i nfl nl, 
he did not < dl upon All s H iilii d ns soon i‘' hi ini^^ht 

have done, nor did lu Kt In know of lii-i icturn to 

London When it list hi did t dl at tlir* house in 

Mayfair, he found thit Lllruh hid f^onc to I i tbournc 
for a week, and his fuhiv idliinly not tint of 

disappointment J hii hivt cv<n bnv n en the fear of 
Woman bifue their e>t 

In common with ihi ust of the woild, T Ifridx had been 
away from town fur Lister A\hen slit rt turned— with the 
rest of the world—ind found that there was nothing KOinj;; 
on m London (tint is to siy, ihit Captiin Le Mcsunci 
did not call upon her), she w s so nodes* tint she went 
away again, ind tlius inisstd tlu \cfy tl ini, for which 
t»hc was loj ging 

That IS so Iikc I itc she generally arrarufs foi oncii 
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heart’s desire to call the very day after one has grown 
tired of staying in for it; just as she sends her choicest 
invitations for evenings already filled up by a previous 
engagement. It is her way of amusing herself—^also of 
educating men and women at the same time. 

Elfrida’s mind was so full of Jack that she could not 
settle down to anything. Conseipiently Arabella Seeley 
was having ratlier a bard time. It still never occurred to 
Elfrida to regard her sister as a serious rival, although she 
saw how ready was Jack to fight Ethel’s battles. But she 
knew Ethel’s secret, and Jack did not; which accounted 
for their different ways of looking at the matter. But 
though Miss Harland was not troubled by any pangs of 
jealousy, she was not altogether happy about Jack; she 
did not as yet feel sure of his feelings for her, though she 
did not suspect him of caring for any other woman. Hence, 
her resiK ssness and irritability with Mrs. Seeley; hence, 
also, a somewhat worn and anxious look on her usually 
impassive face. People who are not sure about things 
are Very tiresome to live with, as poor Aratiella proved 
just then. 

I think Eastbourne is a sweet place,” said the latter 
one day, making a frantic effort after pleasantness and 
peace. 

“ What nonsense, Arabella 1 It is the dullosi place in 
the world.” 

“ Then why not go back to London, dear love ? " 

“ Because London is ten times duller,” replied Elfrida 
crossly, 

After a few minutes’ silence, in wliich Arabella thought 
of what she should say next, and IClfrida wondered what 
Jack was doing at that particular moment, Mrs. Seeley, 
remarked: “ I saw Sir Pltilip Cay on the sea-wall to-day. 
I am sure he has come after you, Elfrida, and for no other 
reason; because he took the trouble to explain to me that 
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it was very annojing for him to have to leave town just 
now, but he was here expressly by his doctor’s ordeis 
That was conclusive to my mmd " 

" IIow silly you are, Arabella * You arc al\\ lys thinking 
that men are in love, and it is so absurd ” 

It IS sometimes more uneomfortible to think that they 
are not, as Hfiida heiself had k irnt 

“You think and tilk too miirh diout love,” she con 
tmued sternly , “and it is a isastc of tiiin. ” 

Which peilnps was liut, but it w is a lorm of extriva 
gance which Lllridi was Inidly in a position to reprove 
just then 

“Don’t you think thit vou fliit a ttcn> weeny bit too 
much?” suggested Mis Sn ky 
“ Me ? 1 don’t fl rt it ill ’ 

“Oh yes, >ou do diil ng You flirt with Sir Philip and 
with Captain Le MesurRt and with — 

“Well, of course 1 do Whitaic men mid( lor but to 
flirt with? Do you think 1 am the sort of womin who will 
talk to them xbout then souls, or olfa to dam t^flir 
stockings ? ” 

“Of course not, dtar 1 Ifridi But it is wrong to bn ik 
their strong, brave hearts, don’t you think ? I’m sure I 
don’t know what 1 should do if 1 brokt a mm’s hcirt 1 
don’t indeed ” 

“I <k You would *ilk to him in a wli j i)im> voici, 
and offer him a ct^iigh lo/cnge, and then think he would 
soon be all right agim, and he probilfly would ” 

Mrs beeley si^^hcd it gnev^d her sorely when Llfridi 
Spoke like this She was one of those romantic women 
who live in a city coinpiacd enlirel) of harmless little 
castles m the air, and when Llfnda bombarded her city 
and left it in ruins, Arabella mourned. 

“You do not understand men, my love you treat them 
as if they were grown up ehilditn ” 
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“And so they arc,” retorted P^lfrida, “except in the ■ 
instances wlicn they happen to be old women.” 

Now even a worm will turn if you provoke it sufficiently; y 
and by this time Arabella’s turning-point had been reached.'- 
So she said, in lier sweetest tone: 

“Do you know, darling, i should not call Captain; 
Le Mesurier cither a young child or an old woman.” 

“ Of course he is not. Who ewer said he was ? You 
really arc very inconst'quiriil lliis afternoon.” 

“You said Ju: was, dearest.” 


“1 didn’t. 1 never mentioned Ja<:l{--I mean Captain 
Lc Mesurier’s name, so how coiiUl I have said anything 
against him? You will aggravate me if you go on like 
this.” 

After this snub the worm nerved itself for a fresh revolt. : 

“ Ti'alking of Captain Lc Mesiirier, has it ever occurred 
to you, my .sweetest, that he is in love with your si.ster, Miss 
Ethel Harland ? ” 

IClfrida’s face changed. “ No,” she answ'ored slowly, “ I 
don’t think it over has. What put such an idea as that into 
your head ? ” 

“Well, he seems to like talking about her, 1 think.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! ” 

“ Also, my love,” continued Mrs. Seeley, “ 1 think that 
you are a wee bit too sharp-tongued for the captain, though, 
he admires your undoubted good lot)ks; and as he tells - 
me that your sister possesses your beauty v. ithout your , ' 
grand air, I conclude that lie finvis her more attractivO . 
and moo.' in accordance witli his peculiar taste. You live 
too much under a strain, darling, and so are not quite easy 'i 
enough ka- simple-minded people ; and soldiers are always ',i 
simple-minded, the dear eieaturos ! ” 

“ People who don’t live under a strain, as you call itj-a'- 
grow old and aide and ugly. There is nothing so fatal tb r.;; 
good manners and good looks as an easy life.” - 
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“ I don't think so, dvhng ” 

“ ihcn I do ’ 

**Anot]ic.i tiling tint niikcsmt think lint the (ipUm is 
mtPicstcd in >our sisUr is lint he is so cxtiuiiU) anvious to 
indure >ou to imkc filends \nth her, ind assist h( 1, ’ added 
Mrs Seek) 

*‘Pooh' tint IS nothinj; Any nnn would nttiiiilly el 
sorry for 1 giil in I the 1 s pisilion, 01 at le i 1 111 tiv ]»osiiion 
m whifh ( iptnn Jc Ivlesuntr supports I tlu) to lx, and 
would do injlhiPL, m Ins povnr to lu!]» her J ee no proof 
of sp< ciil dc VC lion in ih il 

Elfridahid pulled li i ll to diiei )>> this tuiu and tried 
to sptik intunll) '^he li ui no inknli n of weninghcr 
heart on hti sh t m toi \t ih( h lc> t» p k 

But Ai ibel! i v\ i IkiU on pet km intl u fiued to lit pu* 
off with ui) tiling le int u ling Uiin Ilhith hint 

“l>id }oa n MI nfcKe lie con mud, liow In^ fitc 
lights up at the men nunlion of 1 ihels iumh ? Jt 
makes him lock tve veirs }oin,^ci m<l t« n tmu s helm 
looking, and IS fn nion hecomin lliin si) 10^, fuiiiu s I’ld 
prism ” 

**\\hat slufi ’ y m illuw ; mi mii^inition t) imi iw i> 
With you, and, brsuhs, it 1 \ y I id form to py upon 

people like that and i< muk ujio 1 it ^ tr t nds But hive 
you aetudly s eii him diow my fn Im it thi nu nlionof my 
sister’s name ? 

*‘Ot our I 1 have, dealt llhidi, >r 1 i juid not lint 
called your ittention to it I wood r ytiu hut u’t noticed it 
yourself, it is so very obvious But jn n 1 v\h j liive nt ver 
been m love ire sadly blind te> tliesi things, winch arc open 
secrets to us who have loved and suffered ” 

Even Aiabella could be spiteful at tunes 
After a long silence, during which Mis SeCIcy enjoyed 
the taste of victory, Llfrida suddenly said inavouc that 
trta»l)led a little m spiu of all he r effoits to ste idy it “ Do 
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you think that look on a man’s face means that he just«^ 
admires a girl, or tliat he really cares for her ? ” 

Arabella’s spite was short-lived, and on hearing that 
suspicious little (jiiivcr in Elfrida’s voice she melted at oncci 
“ Men are so different, darling, that we never can judge, 
one by another; and what means a great deal in one man^^ 
in another means nothing at all. For instance, Willy Chase. 
used to tell me at least three times every week how much 
he loved me, and Teddy Simpson never mentioned it more 
than twice a year; yet 1 believe Teddy cared for me 
more than Willy did. And I dare say (Captain Le Mcsurier 
is a man who looks much and feels little; the two often go 
together.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Elfrida absently. 

“ Besides, dear, when he learns that there is a secret in 
Ethel’s life I am sure he will cease to care for her, ev(m if 
he does so already ; for men of Captain Le Mesurier’s type 
hate mysteries, and never can forgive a woman for keeping 
them in the dark. I have no idea, as you know, what 
Ethel’s secret is; neither, he tells me, has he; though I am 
sure, love, if you would only trust me you would never 
feel your confidence had been misplaced.” 

It was a sore point with Mrs. Seeley that the reason why 
the twin sisters were doomed to lifelong separation, was as 
much a mystery to her as to the rest of the world 

“ And then you see, darling Elfrida, when he finds Out, 
as he is bound to do some time, that your sister has- 
deceived him and kept him in the dark, he will lose all 
further interest in her, and will be no longer incensed 
against you for not helping her, as he is now*. He will theiiv‘ 
quite forgive you, I have no doubt, for refusing to share 4' 
your weal til with Ethel; as the more a man has cared for-; 
a girl, the more bitter against her he is when he finds , 
her out.” 

But in spite of Arabella’s amende honorable and comfort*- 
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ing words, Elfrida Harland cried herself to sleep that night, 

, and on many succeeding ones. 

“O Jack, Jack,” she moaned aloud, “what shall I do 
without you? Don’t you know' that I only care for my 
, money because it may serve you, and for my beauty because 
it may please you ? To me there is nothing but you in the 
whole world; and now I have lost you! ” 

When Arabella saw the results of her spiteful w'ords, in 
Elfrida’s heavy eyes and pale checks, she bitterly repented 
of what she had said. Hut she could not unsay them. So 
easy is it to put out the light in another’s face, and so 
. impossible to rekindle it. Any passcr-hy can extinguish a 
lamp; but it is only the lamp-lighter who can light it again; 
and if he (or she) be busy lighting lamps elsewhere, we are 
doomed to abide in darkness. 

Now it happened that while Elfrida Harland was rating 
her heart out at the Grand Hotel at Eastbourne, Mrs. Cottle 
brought her daughters from Sunnydale to sojourn in that 
very house. To Mrs. Cottle a yearly visit to the seaside was 
what a London season is to matrons of a higher growth; 
that is to say, it was a dive into the vortex of society, in 
search of a pearl in the shape of a desirable son-in-law. 

Although the Miss Cottles w^ere as yet the Miss Cottles, 
their mother’s net was not altogether empty; for Janetta 
had met an excellent young man at Margate, two years 
previously, and had speedily discovered that the soul of a 
^ro niay be hidden behind the features an accountant. 
After making which discovery she consented to share the 
home of the hero at such future time as the purse of 
. the accountant could provide the same. Emmeline, the 
■ second Miss Cottle, was still di.seng:iged; but her sister’s 
success made every seaside trip a season of hope to her, 
and every table d'hdte a possible banquet of love. 

The Miss Cottles had been christened Jane and Emma; 
but their mother called them Janetta and Emmeline for short. 
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On the night of their arrival at Eastbourne they came 
down early to dinner, so as to sec how the land lay and 
who else was slaying at the hotel. At /a^/es d^MU the 
Cottles always declined to have a small table to themselves, 
and chose to sit at the large centre' one where bachelors 
most do congregate. They said it was “ more lively ” \ and 
so it was. 

On this occasion, as they were watching their co-travellers 
j)our into the salle-d.-ma 7 i^cr^ Emmeline suddenly exclaimed: 
** Oh 1 see, mamma, isn’t that Ethel Harl.md there, looking 
quite the lady ? ” 

“I fancy it i.^,” exclaimed Mrs. Cottle, putting on her 
eyeglasses; “ but it is difficult to rn'ogni/e any one at this 
distance.” 

“She is got up, and no mistake,” addc<l Janetta. 

“She is a riiiping fine girl,” sjid janelU’s fiamh who 
was cluittcried ICbemvi'r and ralli'd Benny. 

“J don’t adiniic that style,” reinaikcd Janetta severely; 
“ I call It coaiso.” 

Jjbnny caved in at once, “ 1 mean to s.iy that for a fair 
woman she i.s not bad looking ; but dark gnls for me, il you 
Iilcase! ” 

Janetta softened again. Her hair w'as the colour of a wet 
umbrella, and her eyes were like little black currants. 
Naturally Elfiida’s gulden hair did not appeal to her sense of 
the beautiful, and she lightly felt that it ouglit iiol to have 
appealed to Benny’s, 

“ She is sadly over-dres.scd,” sighi'd Afrs. Cottle; “ I do 
not think it is lidylikc for young gels to wear silk. She 
would look far more genteel in s^nnetliing simple.” 

“ I"ar more,'’ agreed Janetta; and Benny added “ Far,” 
like a politi' echo. 

“hbe stems to have lots of admirers,*’ said Emmeline 
wistfully. “ Look how they are bu//-ing round her.” 

Mrs. Cottle shook her head. “Very improper. Veiy 
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improper indeed! 1 cjinnot bear to see young girls talking 
to a crowd of men like tlial. I call it moi>t unmaidcnly-— 
especially when they inubt all be wanting to commence 
their dinncis.” 

“Who is the lady with her, I wonder?” was Kmmeline's 
next remark. 

“Evidently quite a common poison,” loplicd her mother 
loftily; “there is nothing of the lady about her.” 

Emmeline continued to watch the Harland paily with 
envy. “They seem to be having lots of fun,” slie said, 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Cottle shook her head. “ My dear Kmmi'linc, how 
often must I tell you that tin re is nothing so vulg.i! as fun! 
It shocks me to see young women laughing heartily; real 
kidics only smile.” 

Mrs. Cottle was friquently “sliorked.” She considered 
it a prerogative of' i utility. 

“Still, mamma, it must he nice to have seviral beaux at 
once—especially such nicely dnssed ones.” ^ 

“My word, Emimlim, svhat <ounii>)n ith i> you have-I 
I cannot imagine whcie >ou get them from, as your dear 
papa and 1 have always b('en so refined in our ideas, and 
have never let emr children mix with any’oody except 
well-to-do people. It is positively shocking to hear you 
talk in that way! I havt told you that Ktlu 1 I lowland is not 
at all a nice person, or a suitable friend for my daughters. 

> And what I see now' confirms me still furthei in tny opinion. 

So do give over looking at her, and attend to your dinner 
‘ filike a young lady.” 

^ Whereupon Emmeline relapsed into rather .sulky sikaicc, 
while Mrs. Cottle entered into pleasant and instructive 
conversation with an cldcily gentleman on her Ufl hand. 
'As for Benny and Jani*lta, they talked to each other, and 
• the former tiidcavimrccl to atone for the double mistake of 
‘ admiring Elfrida and of saying so. 


10 
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After a time Mrs. Cottle turned again to her family drcle 
in a state of great exeilement. 

“Oh ! my dears, what do you think ? ^V'e have made a 
great mistake! That sweet young lady is not Ethel 
Harland nt all, l)ut her svcalthy and beautiful twin sister, 
the late liOrd Ilarland’s heitoss. 'i'his gentleman has been 
telling me all about her. It is most interesting!” And 
Mrs. Cottle put up lur eyeglasses so that she might study 
Elfrida’s habits the more minute ly. 

“ She is the very image of Ethel,” remarked Emmeline. 

But her mother demurred. “ No, my love, no there is 
a refinement about this sweet young lady which Ethel 
altogether la<'ks; and though there is doubtless a family 
resemblance between the two, they are really <]uite different. 
You can sec at a glance that Miss P/lfrida JIarl.and has been, 
brought up in wealthy and anstoeralic cirdfs; while Ethel 
has all the pushing self ci^nfidenec of a young person who 
earns her own living.” 

“ ’J’his one (t rtainly miu'h more l.idylike than Ethel,” 
agreed J.mcita. “Mamma is quite right. Don’t you think 
.sij, Benny ? ” 

Hut Benny had learnt wisdom from recent experience, 
and merely iei>eated that Miss ilarland was not had-iooking 
for a fail girl, but dark girls for him, if Janetta pleased. 

“And isn’t her toilet (‘leg.int?’' continued Mrs. Cottle 
raplurou'.ly, “After all, there is nothing l<K'ks so well as 
silk, or J^ay^ so well foi making up. And what a graceful 
eie.Uure Miss 11 arland lias widi lu r! 1 ler lady-companion, 1 
make ik« doubt. Ouiie .an ansi'** t Uic person ! I .shouldn’t 
b(' Mirptiisovl if slie tuiiad out to be the daughter of a 
regular army otlicci, or perhaps even the widow of d. 
eh rgyman.’ 

Emnielinc gazed open-mouthed at the Harland party, 
“ She seems an awiul flirt, I think.” 

Mrs. Cottle reproved her offspring at once. “ My lovt^ 
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you should not make uncharitable remarks. It is natural 
L for young persons to be lively and to wish to enjoy them¬ 
selves ; and it is not fair to accuse a young lady of flirting 
just because she is so attractive that gentlemen cannot help 
• but admire her. You should not be so severe on your own 
sex, Emmeline. If you are, iKioplc will say you arc grow- 
, ing bitter and jealous, and there is nothing spoils a girlV. 
chances as much as that. I’m sure when I was young I 
often said girls were pretty when I thought them ludcous, 
for fear the men should .s.'iy I was growing spiteful; for 
when a girl is growing spiteful it means that she. is grow¬ 
ing old.” 

For the remainder of the meal Mrs. Cottle watched Miss 
Hai'land’s proceedings willi .ah.sorbing interest, while Janetta 
and Emmeline examined from afar her Parisian gown; and 
decided, with a faith which could have worked miracles if 
employed in a r.ght direction, to have two exact repro- 
ductions made of it, for tlieir own wear, by the village 
dressmaker at home. • 

The next day Mrs. Collie found no rest for the soUs of 
her foot until she had started an acquaintancc'ihip witli the 
, wealthy Miss Harland. To meet a lord’s granddiiughtcr on 
the common ground of a seaside hotel and not to “make 
friends ” with her, was a culpable waste of opportunity 
whereof Mrs. Cottle would have scorned to he found 
V guilty. In this worthy lady’s vocabulary the expression 

making friends” meant excluanging a few remarks 
' about the weather, unscreened by the sanction of a 
. -• formal introduction. 

-Fate smiled upon her efforts. At about midday she ran 
4- Elfrida to earth in the entrance hall. 

“A beautiful morning,” she began; “ such delightful 
;;,;^s\mshine, and the wind is bracing without being cold.” 

“Charming,” replied Miss Harland laconically. But 
ir Cottle was not to be rebuffed. 
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“And this is such a sweet jdare," she continued; “so 
healthy and yol sr* ladiionable. Mydiar daughters and I 
arc (luitc in love with it, 1 can as^.uie you. We are 
acquainted with a numbt r of hcaldi icsorl'i, but find this 
the most dcliglillul one that we have yet \isited,” 

“ It IS a pictty town.’* 

Then Mrs. Collie fotsook the paths of platitude, and 
Irnd a mort [xisonal, and thcidore a nioie ultimate, style 
of eonveisation. 

“I think that you aijd I ought to lie fiionds, Miss 
Harland, as I happen to be oi quainlcd with your charming 
sister.” 

“Indeed; ] myself have not that plcasmc,” replied 
Elfnda stiflly 

Mrs. Cottle looked piiz/'led. “ Not acquainted with 
your own sister, Mi'is Hailand? Sinl) that is only your 
fun ! 1 have ficqui ntly had the pka ini. of nv Uuig her at 
Sunnydale, and she and my dtar giils aie quite liosoni' 
fiieBds.” 

Now'that Klhel scemtd aboul to dc\.Iop mto abiidge 
suitabli fn the l( nvt*>ancc of Mis. Cottle into good society, 
lliat sensible woman began tosp*ak\\ell of the organist’s 
granddaughtei. 

“I’eihajis,” she continiud, “Miss Ethel Harland may 
have imiUiontd our names in her letteiN. 1 am Mrs 
Cottle, and my girls aic named Jan< tta and Emmeline. 
Janetta is engaged to a mo^t adimiabh young gentleman,, 
.Ml KiiiiieA'r Tetk by name, whom wc hid the good 
fiutunu to meet at Margate tw<» yi*ars ago. He vciy kindly 
repaired the lyre of Jant'tta's bicycle one day when 
punctured it three miles out of tlu town. They struck up 
an acquaint JIM < ship and exr hangttl card^ and by the time 
our little seaside trip was oser they wire tng.iged tc bo 
maiiusl.” , 

“ Indeed.” Elfnda was not encouraging 






Doubtless your sister has named us to you,” added the 
dauntless matron. 

” I have never had a letter from my sister in my life* 
She and I were separated by the express wish of Lord 
Harland when we were in our cradles, and we have held no 
communication with each other since.” 

“ Dear me ! ” gasped Mrs. Cottle. She could not quite 
stifle an irreverent feeling that the domestic arrangements 
of the aristocracy were a little peculiar at times. 

“ Therefore 1 have no idea where my sister is, nor who 
her friends may be. It would be imposssible to find two 
persons more coin{)leioly ajwt than my twin sister and 
myself.” 

After which unmistnkable stuib i<’ilfrida strolled out of the 
. door, leaving Mrs. C'ottle defeated for once in her life: the 
good lady’s only ainsolalion being that no one el.se had 
been present to wtness her di.scomfiturc. 

It is not what happens to us that matters so much, but 
who sees it hai3pcn. The sense of proportion is less im¬ 
portant to most of us than the sense t)f perspective^ and 
, the village at our gales is considerably larger in oiir eyes 
' than the city that is far (jff. Mrs. Cottle did not mind defeat, 
hut she minded sorely lest Siinnydale should know that 
she had been defeated; just as Janetta’s engagement would 
:have been robbed of half its splendour liad not Benny been 
:.dragged at her chariot wheels up Sunnydale High Street. 

;■? Wi;dom dwelt with the Scotchman who said, “And 
whoM care to ride in his ain carriage, u the gude folks of 
' Dunfermline werena there to see it ? ” 

This man had no sense of proportion, but his knowledge 
6f perspective was profound. 



CHAPTER XII. 


JA(K'S fOATZTSbiOM 

•‘I ncucl tluf, I o\c, in peace or blnf ; 
h< r, till litm s hN st put 1) i ad, 

No otlici *milr could lij^ht litc. 

Insti id ’ 

V [ TIIILK Miss H.aihnci wis thinkmi^ .ihout Jark, and 
r (|uarrt*lling with \r iliella, ami smihhinj Mrs. Cottle 
at Kistbourm, (ajil.iin Ec Mi-siuit.r lan down to Gic)stone 
for the day, in oidcr to hicak the news of his en., igemcnt to 
his iinck 

'I hi* sij.Iit of Hu fim old home whuh ouj.lit to have been 
his, but which ht. had rtnounced for Ellul’s sake, added 
fuel to tho hre of hrs love foi hei. This was buause he 
was a man, and therefore s«.lf saciifut w.is a voluntaiy, if 
violent, fo 111 of tscicisi to him. Had he bun a woman, 
the efftc t would line been piccisel) opposite, as to her, self- 
satiifue would have b(in a dads and disit.,iecabk duty, too 
rtiuiJtnt U) ahow of an> afttiglow 
Sii Ro er look* d as liland and childlike as tver. He 
wis so «null) .1 pc I oiu* I that 1 iiiio had appirently over¬ 
looked Him m pasMiiJ 

“Su down, my d*.ai nephew,’’ he bc».an cordially; 
prcsmiic >ou h vc something disa^ic'cilile to say, or else 
you would not hav* come down l)y a mornm'' tram People 
^who siy pleasant things alwa)■» tran 1 aftci lumh. It is only 
'icl. ti ms and nbscnptton hunttTb tint call in the morning.** 
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" I am afraid tliat I have something disagreeable to say, 
1 have come to tell you that I am engaged to be married.” 

Sir Roger raised his eyebrows. “ Disagreeable to the 
lady or to me ? ” 

“ To you; she Jiasn’t any money.” 

** Pardon me, not to me; to you, without doubt, and pro¬ 
bably to herself.” 

“ I called to tell you, instead of writing, because I thought 
it would vex you,” said Jack boyishly. 

“My dear Jack, how nice and Ihoughlful of you! But 
why on earth should it vox me ? The unavoidable dis¬ 
comforts arising from poverty will doubtless inconvenience 
both yourself and the future Lady Le Mesurier; but it 
would be aflcclalion of me to [)rctend that my eternal 
slumber will be any the less sweet Ixrrause you and she are 
compelled to wear ready-made dollies and to dine off cold 
mutton.” 

Again Jack experienced the paralysing effect of his uncle’s 
gay cynicism. It made him feel as insipid and sliapcle.ss as 
if he had been a lioned turkey at a ball supper. • 

Sir Roger eontinued. ‘‘ Is it permitted to ask the name 
of the young lady whose attractions are powerful enough to 
render the atmosphere of i>overty and the air of India alike 
salubrious and refreshing? ’ 

. “ Ethel Harland ; Elfrida Harland’s penniless twin sister.” 

“Indeed; how deeply inture.‘;ting, and evth touching! 
Here are two sisters, equally well-born rn.d beautiful and 
accompli.shed, I presume, one being the sole mistress of 
,' fifteen thousand a year, and the other utterly impecunious; 
and either yours to be had for the asking. ^V^ith a Quixotism, 
fortunately as rare as it is remarkalde, you select the latter and 
let the former go. From an altruistic or jeslhetic point of 
view your action is simply admirable; but I have my doubts 
if, from a domestic one, it will he equally satisfactory.” 

' . “ Look Iviie, sir,” said Jack, “ I don’t want to iriitate you 
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or to go tn for what you call hcioics; but 1 just wish to tell 
you that niy attachmcnl to Kthcl H irl ind is so great that it 
would be impossible foi mi ivti to care for any other 
woman ” 

“ Of com >i of (oiii'^c, most natmal and most creditable, 
'riierc IS but one* (uie for a lovt*aflair, so fir as I have ever 
heard ” 

“ And what is that ? " 

“ Another ” 

*‘T>(.1rv( me, sii, \ou would not talk in tin, fi hion if 
}ou hid Seen Liln 1 ” 

Sii Ilo,(i wi\cd hij h nd ni his usual airy fashion. 
*‘Spau nil, my cleai |i(k, '•piii me, I eiiticit you. I 
admit that if a woman <an outwi i^Ii in a nnn’s (.‘■timation 
all the other good lhin<^fs ol life, her atliii lions must be-— 
wdl, decidedly moil consjduabk linn tin wi>iIom of the 
man 'llu nfou T loncliuli tint Ah s 1 imlj or did you 
say l.tlul? lluland is a most elmiiiing joing person; 
but it would bort im to have her clunn demon* 

stiatid b) }oa. I til.e it \ t id ” 

Jack lost fiom Im clnii. “ Ihen there is nothing more 
to be a’d. I Ind bi Iti i be getlin ; luck to town ” 

“ Gentlv, my di ii boy, gi lub Ihc tict that >ou have 
spoili d join hk lb no leoon why you should sjioi! your 
luneh, and iny cook n lai moie cipibK of pici»iiing the 
one thin you lu ol alrallgln^ the c ihcr go fora 
stioll, and tike iii< iher look it ih* piue whieh \oU ate 
willing to piy in c\chaii/c loi ilu alln lions of Miss 
I'mily I Ix^ your p^.dmi, Mi s Lt cl- II rland " 

“1 mink tint it you wer.. u ei Li'ul yuu would under¬ 
stand my feeling foi liei,' upcaud Juk, trying to Sixsak 
gel tiy 

“Oh* thcic IS no neeissityfor that; 1 can understand 
your It el mg ptifcdly, thank you—I only fail to commend 
»t. Vours IS not at ill an al^stiiise problem—not at all a 
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comi>ticated case. It is as simple and as common as 
measles or wiiooping cough; the only luniiy thing is that 
you should liave such a Molent attack at youi tmio of life. 
Were you sevcnlten, in-jicad of sev^ n and-twenty, your con¬ 
dition would be absolute 1> normal.” 

Jack looked somewhat olkndc-d. “ I can only repeat, as 
I said bi lore, that you do not undi rstand me in the least, 
Sir Roger.” 

“ Pardon me ; we iu\oi laugh at jokes unless we under¬ 
stand them, and now )fju aie amusing me mnneiistly. My 
only rcgict is that I It ir the fuluic Lady Le Mi auiei will 
fail to appreciate the luimour of the jiosit.on a> Ihoumghly 
as I do. \Vhcn a joki is made at oin \ own c\[)enso, it 
somehow l/.<s point, don’t \oii know? And 1 tancytho 
expenses of tins joxe will fall soincv\lut heavily upem you 
and your tvifc in lime to (nine, ilui it is neVLithclcss 
extrenu ly fimny to onlooki i-'.” 

“ Ethel no inozo afiaid of po\erty than I im,” rt'plit‘d 
Jack loftily. 

Indeed; just as douhtUssshe is quite mncjoint bf the 
fact that you aie certainly hi ir to a baionetcy, ami possibly 
to a fine foiluni andcsK.lt as will. It u nnnrk.ible how 
often couic.gc and Miiin'ic it) go to ,< tiki ’ ” 

“You do hir a base injustice ” 

Sir Kogei shook his head. “It is also mnnlable how 
often justice is called mj isijce when she takes off her 
' banc ige and ecases tf> jiby at blind mm’s buff; and how 
we always say that people* don’t ap[iKnutc iis when limy 
tiegm to appieciatc us thc»roughly.’' 

Jack w’as really cross Ijy this time*—with his unde for 
saying such things, and with himself for listi mng to Ihein-- 
sohcansweicd sharply; “It is also interc slmg that when¬ 
ever people suspect other people of any thin j. >011 may safe ly 
conclude that the suspcctors are capable—if not actually 
guilty—of tliat thing themselves. When a man complains 
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cuniimially of the nv xnne. s of lus romi»anions, I know 
tlut thit nnn is mein, wlmi 1 womm persistently sus 
pects her fjiciuls of in‘im<nty 1 know tint tint woman 
insinccn It !•> only by su in^, i fault in ouiselvcs that we 
learn to lvj < cl it in other people 

Sir Ko^cr nodded ind sunk d “ (^)mte true, my dear 
boy, and your remark shows jujwcrs of jiereeption for 
which I hivL hithcito noi t.i\eii you crtdii It ilso kads 
me to conclude lint ytuii own idea of tlu f dlv of mankind 
m mi d must be soinewh d ited 

Jack stiode out oMlu room ind l»n>,c(l lu door behind 
him His unde viiws of mui ind ihiiif^s incl most 
espv,cjilly of womer’' jilted up in him itdervliiii, ind yet 
imbued him with siuh a m use of powt rlessm ss is madi 
tuhting appe ii absuitl i will i im ff c tud it w is in bu 
Roy r s p )wt r e t m ikin thins n pe u bsuid dut hn real 
stremlli h) 

Kidic Ilk IS i tei lid weipon ind is powerU s only 
d^iinst those who in then tu 11 po es a e st of humour 
And here III I ick 1 e Mi sum i w is eltti i,-nt 

When dl the ifuiiis ire invilid to i biby s chiisUnmg, 
the mos mpc^rlint uiMtition is the oni iddiesscd to the 
Goddess of Humoiii , in 1 the p >si i nf th it shoiilil dways 
Ik reineiubiiLtl wiutevtr ollui ir foi.^oiii n lor it is 
only tins pailuuhr fuiy who cm jncvi nt pi o[)*e from 
mikine blund is inclvtrsis inel ill such atrixiti With 
out her foi ind men beioiie 11 tiucciie id w urn n 
senumentd iiul 1 ilh e ]inlly tins im I'lit those who 
caiithnniei is the 1 fin) ^ >eini( h f nd ill the common 
pumpkins it e\er)di> life tumeil into slit conhes, and 
dance abn i uili diisiy wiysin slip]) j miJ ot shining 
gliss iristt ! it dull 1)1 ick k itnei 1 01 it is Goddess 
Humoui don who < ui sliow us th liuUl n juthos, and 
Ihertfoie the hid li 11 be int> of thin s and people whom 
the othei 1 ur es would de em dull md eommonphre It ts 
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she alone who can teach us that the little nibbling cares and 
4 ihnoyances, w’hich would worry us to death if we let ihent 
Jtave their way, ran be turned into well-behaved menials, 
and made to stand in their prcjpcr place out of sight behind 
our equipage, by the siin[)lc expedient on our part of 
laughing at them instead of taking them seriously. And she 
is very hospitable ; for she brings to all her godcliildren an 
invitation to the state banquet, wiiich is none other than 
the continual feast” of the wise man’s “merry heart” 
Also, she insists on their leaving punctually on the stroke of 
the clock j for she is clever enougli to know that the really 
nice things are the things whereof we do not have quite 
enough, and that notliing will change the coaches back into 
pumpkins and the fluTikcys back into mice so tjuickly as 
the process known as being bored 

When Jack I.c Mesurior dung himself out of his uncle’s 
presence, much to that uncle’s unholy amusement, he 
walked across the ])ark to the old cliurch, and liad another 
look at the images of those dead and gone ancestors of his ; 
-and then he entered the rectory garden and came face to 
face with the rector, who was Ijusy setting his gaidcn in 
order for the coming summer. 

ITie sight of the stone warriors soothed jack just as it 
bad done before. It seemed as if they had as much right 
„ tp laugh at his uncle as his uncle h;ul to laugh at him. 

' How ridiculous it must seem to them, after sonic four 

-I ; ^ 

! oenluiies' experience, to see men and vonuai bartering 
their hearts and souls for such worthless trifles as rank 
^nd wealth and pleasure—things which were fiftli-ratc at 
■ .,best, and then only annuals. ’I'o them it must appear 

I ^ 

■, SO childish and unbusincss-like to exchange real jew’els for 
'sham ones, and freehidds for sliort leases. It ivas a comfort 
4.; to think that anybody could dare to kuigh at Sir Roger; 
‘-.and Jack felt sur<i that those old crusaders w^ere <loing it 
, somehow and somewhere 
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“ I've been looking at thove old Lc Mcsuners in there/’ 
he wid abruptly to tlu rtrior, “and wondeimg if they are 
laughing at oiu ruhi ulou'. views of iilc ” 

Ml Cartwright smiled “I hive no doubt of it; we 
must seem vuy absurd to them ” 

“ Vir> , and I wonder if they despisi us too ” 

“ 1 do not think so, they know too much by this time 
and are too wist to despist an)l)oel> 1 agnt with you 
that lhi> miut b( Ividnng at us Imt tend ily, as w’C 
liu^h at thi ibsurdilics of a little tlulel, with lh(‘ laughter 
lh.it his healing, in it instead of bitlernes , and pity rather 
than s( 01 n ” 

* 1 wish the present Sir Rugi r knew u iiieh as they 
do, then ” 

“ Vou ( 111 hardly e \pect th it,” n pin d the i (tor, “ seeing 
that they hive ahcidy lived for sevenl eentuiies longer 
than 111 has ’ 

Mr. (' iilwiiglit never said “hid ’ and “wis” when 
speaking ot pmpU who wt u dc id but ilways “ have ” and 
“art.* 'IIns was because the woman h( ^ov« el had died, 
and he still loved her 

“Vet iw untie ‘terns to know a good i' d/ '^ud Jack 
weaiily 

“Oh dt 11 no! bdieve me, he leally knovs very little. 
Ife was a btiiior Wnn^l i and I only took a piss degree, 
Out 1 own I should bt aslunutl ot iiiv t It it I dit^ iu>f know 
m )ie Ih in ht dots ” 

Jaek bii,hltned up Mi ("Tilwri hi setnitd to as 
sinsibli IS lhe‘ old eiii leleis lud inu< h moii com 
{unioiia le 

“You set,” eontinutd the rector, “ bii Ro tr has tried 
to dv) witluml »d ., 1)11 and love, and a«‘ tht> are the only 
two ihmgo that rtally educate a min, >oui poor uncle is 
wolully iinediica'td I hat is wh it is wrong with him,’* 

** Yet he IS a clt vei man ” 
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" Remarkably SO, but also totally ignoiant of the things 
tliat reall) milter ” 

“I think you know mort thin he (Iols/’ jack Slid 

1 havL k'lint(I tint human ly is line, hut that 
Ihvmity IS inhnutljt hnti , 1 hive kirncd lint sin is strong, 
hut that Grace is mlimtely sliongei, ind I have learned 
that sorrow goes deep, Imt tint lo\e gots infinittly deepei 
I hairC also karned tint min> tilings arc good, and that 
most things aic funn> ’ 

“Should you ( dl m> uncle fiinii> ?” 

“ Ink ntionill) — nvidtutely so, unmUntioinlly ~ ex¬ 
treme]} so 11 < he nndf a little giidcn for hiinsdf, well 
out of reach of tht sun‘hint of himun kjve and the lain 
of hurmn k \r\ and Ins loikd it with he ivy and htekss 
philosophy, aid lu phnUd U With bitter luihi, anik ho 
actually believes tint tint stufiy little back garden is the 
whole work! (, h ' lu n illy is extremely amusing when 
you come to think (i him, and, a-* I said befuie, most 
lamentably i nonnt" 

“1 wnh Sir Ro^i i km w tint h« is funny,” sud Juk 
vmdiclivtly, “ it wen Id do him all the good in the woild ” 

“Oh • dc'ii no, It woi Id not, lx t n se he wouldn’t believe 
it, and what you know end doni Ixhcvc, does you about 
as much good as a IxiitU eif medic me lint st ends untasted 
on your manlelsheU till it di» s of inanition and the house¬ 
maid lhat IS wlnt lupiKiis to all the boUks of medicine 
that my doctor evei jirescnbes for me, rai I confess that 
I am as well without tlurn as with them ” 

“Then don’t you believe that people ever know that they 
are unintentionally funny * ” 

“If they art without a sense of humour tluy have no 
idea of the thing If they are blessed with tint precious 
sense, they know that they must somehow be funny to 
onlookers, but they could not tell you when nor whert, 
for the life of them Your uncle b( lon^s to tlx latter class, 
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SO must be conscious that he is more or less amusing : but 
I fancy he has no idea how delightfully ridiculous he is,” ’ 

Jack looked at the rector with increasing interest. He ■ 
was as yet young enough and foolish enough to l)clieve that , 
extremely good ])ooplc are also extremely dull people—a 
common heresy which Philip Cartwright was born to refute. . 

It would have been impossible for any one; to be long 
in the rector’s company without feeling an interest in him; " 
and Jack Lc Mesuricr was quite normal. 


In the first j)liicc Philip Cartwright was a remarkably 
handsome man—a fact which will always help people to 
influence their fellows, until those fellows aie as blind as 
the fish in the mammoth caves of Kentucky; and in the 
second place he possesstxl to an unusual degree that magic 
gift called charm, without which even a liandsome man 
cannot be atlraetive. He always spoke of himself as ‘*an 
old Ijachclor,” because lie w\as lietween forty and fifty years 
of age, and looked ten years younger; and he invariably 
laughed at his own want of scholarship, because he was one 
of the best-read men in ICngland-^-just as rich people always 
talk of their poverty, anti well-tlressod ones of their shabby 
clothijs. Put perliaps the gift which had stood him in 
best stead in his dealings with men and women, was hh 
intense and wonderful sympathy. Some people called Mr. , ' 
CartwTight inquisitive; but these were .stupid jicopie who 
were not endowed with understanding hearts. TIis was no 
idle curiosity, but an absorbing interest in anything and ' 
everything w'hicli aflccled his fellow creatures. He had - 
often been angry, but ne\cr impatient; he had often felt 
weary, but never bored. 

Again, .‘Stupid people were apt to think him heartless, . ; 
becau.se he could sec the humour in the most pathetic . ■ 
things, and because he was always cheerful, and took en¬ 
couraging views of life. They did not know that his 
cheerfulness arose not fiom ignorance of sorrow, but from 
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having gone down into the depths of suffering and come 
out whole on the other side. His was the joyoitsness of 
Easter, not of Christmas ; but how could passing acquaint¬ 
ances be expected to understand so nice a distinction as 
this? Enough for them that he seemed happy—therefore, 
they argued, must feel happy ; and consequently, they con¬ 
cluded, he could never have felt anything else. So subtle 
and satisfactory is the wisdom of this world. 

Jack soon fell und(‘r the spell of the rector’s magnetic 
personality, without in the least understanding it; and he 
had not walked round the quaint old rectory garden three 
limes before lie felt constrained to tell Mr. Cartwright the 
story of Sir KogeiS present hanl-heartcdness. 

“I say,” he began bluntly, “ 1 wonder il you have ever 
been worried or bothered aliouL anything. You look so 
strong and calm that a fellow cannot imagine your being 
down in the mouth.” 

Jack had never heard the story of the woman who died 
at thirty, and was still a girl to I'hilip Cartwright and always 
would be. but the rector had only been at (heystdne for 
three years, so the early chapters of his life had not been 
read and understanded of the people there, which perhaps 
made life all the easier for him. 

Mr. Cartwright smiled; he was used to peojile’s thinking 
that he had never felt anything, when lie knew that he had 
, felt twenty times more than they ever had felt or could feel. 
"f"l lave had my ups and downs like ihe rest of us,” he , 
said: “ I have stood ujion Carmel and lain down under the 
juniper tree, as we all have to do sooner or later.” 

"Then you understand how a fellow feels when be is 
worried about things, and doesn’t know which way to turn. ' 

" I think I know how a fellow feels when he is worried 
about things; but there never is really but one way to turn, 
and that not the easy and pleasant way, as a rule.” 

“ You mean there is only one right way ? ” 
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“Precisely; and that is by no means always pleasant 
walking, Yel to a man, woithy of the name, there is no 
alterruilive jj.ilii,’* 

'rhen J ael; lo!d Mr (.'arhvri ,ht tlie story of his love for 
Kthel, and how hard Sir Roger had been, and how he 
somclinios wondered if he wore justified in a.dving any 
woman to share siicli poverty as his. The rector listened, 
and sympathised, and imilerstood. U was a good thing for 
any man to make a Iricnd of Philip Cartwright, for lie added 
to his experience patience, and to patience common sense 
—not an ordinary combination. 

“ You see, I vlon’t know if it is fair on a girl to take her 
out to India with nothing but my pay foi n.s to live on. 
And yet I couKIn’t go back again without her," Jack sighed 
at the end of iiis story. 

“ lint she kiKiws yon are iK/t well off, I sii[>po.se; you have 
never lei her lielievc tliat you arc a prince in disjpjisc, have 
you ? ” 

“ 9h 1 iKf, of coiir.se not. Put she knows 1 am the next 
heir to the title, and she may h.ndly lealue how utterly bare 
that title will be, though I have tried to make her under¬ 
stand." 

Some of Sir Roger's hitler little seeds had taken root even 
in jack's loyal heart. Mr. Cartwright prcceived this, and 
his eyes twinkled. “ I see your uncle’s preaching has not 
been altogether vain." 

Jack Hushed. “ It wa.s not exactly my uncle." 

“ }’ard<‘n me, I think it was. That is the w'Oisl of people 
with evil .i-.mgucs. d'hey sow nasty puijonous seeds all over 
the place, like thit-Ucs, and some of the thistles alway.s grow 
up; aivl tin n.' arc generally plenty of as.^cs about to enjoy 
them when they are full gr<;\vn. I don't wonder that' 
S. Jaim'.s became cx( ited when he began discussing the 
harm wiouglit !>y tiie human tongue. It is a mischief¬ 
making machine!'' 
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should be ashamed of myself if I allowed my uncle's 
hateful remarks to have any influence at all upon me,” 
replied Jack iiidiiinantly. 

*‘That you have every reason to l)e ashamed of yourself 
I admit; but that does not &.\hiY the fact that Sir Roger’s 
words have not altogelhcr left you as they found you. As a 
matter of fact, nobody’s words do; and yet people go 
peppering thecn all over tin; tittcrly unc<msrious of 

the aw'ful re.-iponiibility they are thereby incurring. As a 
pretty Irish friend of mine once .said lo me, ‘In throwing 
rnud, even if none of it stick , some does;’ and I know 
exactly what she meant, and aKo fully agree with her.” 

“I suppo-a, \ou arc right.’’ 

“I am sure 1 .im in this n^spect, niy dear l.e Mesurier, 
for it is a sub'ject ti whiih 1 ha\c felt much and thought 
.Strongly. I\('f)Ie lay to you (juite casually, ‘So-asid-so 
is a regular bound t,’ or ‘ M.*s. Si>-aiid-''(' is a two faiN.-d cat,’ 
or SMiss So and -o is a lioirid little flirt,’ and tlu;n goon 
their wa> i^joicmg, only luivmg really meant that the i^orc- 
said trio arc not p.nlicni.ir blends of ihcirs ; hut for the rest 
of your days ym: le Inndicapood by a pv<‘jii(lice against the 
So-und-sos, wliich ii may lake 5 ears of friendliness to live 


down.” 

“ Gooil giaciou-i ! I m.‘\' 


thought of llic matter in that 





light.” 

“People very rarely do, or cbe there would be less evil 
WTOUgat m the woild tliun llictc Is at ,':c.scnl. But the 
worst mischief-makers of all are those who liave not the 
pluck to say right out the na.sty things the^y artj thinking, 
and so get behind a third person, and tell you what the 
latter has said of you. Of course they protend that the 
third person’s remaik has given them acute pain; but you 
know perfectly well all the time that it is the most delicious 
morsel they have tasted for wei ks.” 

“I have often met people of that sort,” said Jack, 
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laughing, “and they always look so shocked when they 
repeat the spiteful speeches.” 

“ I know (licy do. Isn’t it sickening? And the irritating 
thing about them is that they feci lighteous and enjoyable 
indignation against the folks who have made the nasty 
remarks in the first place, and have no idea that he who 
invents a harmful lie is no whit worse than he who loves and 
circulates it.” 

“Hut,” Jack said, “you haven’t told me whether you 
think 1 am justified in keeping Miss Harland to her promise 
to share my poverty.” 

It was characteristic of Jack that it never occurred to him 
whether he were justified in giving up (iicystone for Ethel’s 
sake. He thought much of his duly to her—his duty to 
himself did not enter into his calculations. 

'I'hc rerlor thought for a moment. “ Yes, 1 should say you 
arc,” he rejilii'd. “A woman is not a child, to h.ivc every¬ 
thing rut and dried for her: .she has as much right as a 
man to shniie her own file. I think that those men 
do.servo hanging who lay all the burdens of life upon their 
womankind; Imt 1 also tliink that those men de.scrve s<>mc 
punishment who refuse to share their liurdcnswith a W'oman, 
if she is willing and anxious to share them. Ii is absurd to 
feed women entirely on sweetmeats, and lead them only 
along paths strewn with rose-leaves, and llien to rail at 
them because they are no belter than spoilt chiloren; and 
yet that is what many men, and good men, do.' 

“ I am very glad t<.'» hear you say that. Of course I want 
Ethel a'ufully, and shcnild find eveivihsng bca.slly without 
her; b-d, all the s.ime, 1 shouldn’t like to do anything to 
her th:'’ vV'is not quite fai?' play. And then, she has never 
been accu-sttjir.Ld to Oe well off, so siie won't mind poverty 
as much as a girl hlu> has.” 

Mr. (."artwriglit smiled. He was enough a man of the 
world to know that it is the women who have had much 
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who are content with very little, because they know exactly 
how little the much is worth; while the women who have 
had nothing fed it is their turn now to get everything, and 
refuse to be content with less. But he was also enough a 
man of the world not to say all that he knew, when he 
thought that his knowledge was not of the kind to give 
pleasure to other people, 

“ My dear fellow, marry the woman whom you love and 
who loves you,” he said; “ and remember that love in a 
cottage with a parlour-maid is better than a butler and 
two footmen and hatred therewith—whidi is the modern 
rendering of the dinner of herbs and the stalled ox. 
Women are adaptable creatures, and dance to whatever 
tune we choose to pjpe. When we treat them as spoilt 
children thc 7 behave as spoilt children, and arc extremely 
tiresome; when we treat them as angds from hcavtn they 
behave as angels from lieavcn, and are only one d(‘grec 
tiresome; and wiicn we treat them as good women they 
behave as good women, and there is nollung better this Mi 
paradise.” • 

Jack grasped the rector’s hand, “'t'hanks awfully,” he. 
muttered. “ I shall never forget wliat you have said."' 

Mr. Cartwright was a wise man as well as a duver one, 
and he had learnt that when one’s feelings get to straining 
point there is nothing so good for one as saving humour. 
Shallow people misunderstood this, and called tlic rector 
liippa it; but those whose feelings wen' d icp understood 
him better, and knew that liis laiiglitcr was tenderer than 
many men’s tears, and that it was because he cared so 
much that he laughed, and not because he cared so little, 

“Come and be presented to my gardener,” he said, 
la>dng a friendly hand on the young man’s shoulder and 
leading him across the garden ; “he has •a most interesting 
and in.structive personality. While horlicultnre is !iis past¬ 
time, astrology is his prof<.‘ sion; and he reads more 
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impossible thinj^s in the stars than we do in the news-* 
papers. ClntUibuck, this is Captain Lc Mesurier, Sir 
Roger's ne])hcw.” 

The gardener looked up from his work and leaned 
against an old siin-dial in an altitude conducive to con¬ 
versation. 

“ (jood day, .sir, good day, sir,” responded CluUerbuck, 
^‘g!ad lo make your acknowMcdgmenl, I’m sure. Fine 
morning, sir, very fine morning for the lime of year, though 
these unkMliluvian frosts make inereharKlise among the 
blossoms, and no mistake; but it is the lot of all, sir, the 
lot of all it is to lx. cut off in their prime, and none to 
hinder them.” 

“'rhis is a very old sun-dial,” remarked Jack, by way of 
making conveisation. 

“ 'Fhat It is, sir,’’ answered the gardener with the pride of 
pOK-scssion; “ it is nigh on three hundred years old; and, 
what is more, it tidl.s the lime as \v(;il us it did the day it was 
made. Kalher (lifierenl from the new fangled watches and 
clocks they make nowmlay.s, which gain oik* day and lose 
the next and slop on llu; next allogL-lher. 'I’hcy could 
make h ’luT machi.it'ry three hundred years ago than they 
ran now, to judge by our sun-dial; for I’ve never known it 
either l«).se or gam—lei alone stoj)-- the whole time IVe 
been liere. N(>w that’s a bit of good nuuhinerv if you 
bke. It ha.s got some real line works in it, om old sun¬ 
dial has.’’ 

“Indeed it luis,” agreed jack with delight. “And I 
dale say you get a grc.it deal of ru'Cshino here, to keep its 
works in onler.” 

Rut Chuicrbuck never allowed himself to be led away into 
entimsiasm. *' i’oo nuich, sir; sadly too much, to my 
thinking; and 1 know soTiiething about it, having worked in 
the garden, man and boy. for riost on sixty years. But 
what are you to do? One man wants rain, and another 
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wants sun, and another wants wind; and if everybody 
had what they wanted, w^e sliouM soon have no w^calher 
at all.” 

“ I suppose rain is now wanted badly,” agreed Jack, 
repressing a smile. 

** Rain is wanted, sir, .and rain we sliall have. You see, sir, 
saving your presence, JMars anti .Salnrn are in conjimctioji; 
and when Mais and Saturn arc in conjunction there's always 
floods and wars and deluges, 'Phe year canio in with 
Neptune in the ascendant; and whcji that hajipms there 
are always inistortuncs by water, such ns wars or tempests 
or the end of the world or the disestablishment of theClmrch. 
The last lime th(' year ea me in with Nepi unc in U>e ascendant, 
there was a persecution of l!ie Jews; and tlie lime l3cfore 
that, Lord Nelson was killed at Trafalgar; and what the 
misfortune will be tliis yc‘ar only Providence knows, but it 
will be sotneiliinL' Itemenjous, wiior ver livt-s to see it.” 

And Clutu*»})uck faiily smackt’d his 1ij)S (»ver the pfospect 

of the coming disasUi, 

* • 

“ Let us liope it v/ill not be as dreadful as you expect, 
Cluttcrhuck,” tiu' rector remarked. 

Bui Clntleibnck was not going to V)e disappoinled of his 
hopes in that manner. 

“What the stars say, that the stars stick to, sir; and them 
that begins to argufy and make liavoc among lh<i jdancts 
will get their fingers l^nrnt sooner or l.iUr There has been 
naught but misfortunes this year uji to now; and naught 
but misfortunes there will \je till the coneiusion of the 
.whole matter. P^irst, the schools riad to be closed because 
of measles; then the concert of Liirope came across one 
another and there was wars; then Mr.s. Higginson’.s pig 
died of swine fever; then lliere was a Parliamentary election 
in this j)art of the county, owing to Mr. P'ulford being made 
into a lordship, and a Radical got in in his place; then my 
missis sprained her thumb with the rolling-pin; and now 
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them continual frosses is turning the pear-blossom into so 
much waste-paper, as the saying is; and yet, sir, you can 
look mo in the face and say that the j)lanets is agreeable to 
us just at present) ” And Clutterbuck gazed at his master 
with sad and rejjroaclifiil eyes, as at one incapable of reading 
the signs of the times. 

“ I'here'll be disasters this year,” he continued, shaking 
his head with solemn joy, “ great and terrible disasters. My 
only h:ar is that we sliall not live to see them. I shouldn't be 
surpribod if so many mi''fortunes happening before May was 
out, didn’t foretell the end of the world ; but no man can say 
for certain, for tlie end of the ivoild always comes sudden- 
like as it were, and when it’s least expected, so as to be all 
the more of a warning to them that’s frivolous-minded, and 
to take them by surprise.” 

“ Clnilerhuck is a gicat authority on all matters connected 
with the Stars and the weather,” said Clutterbuck’s master; 
“and quite a pioplict in his way.” 

I'he old man waved his spade in a dejirecatory manner. 
“ I dunno about me being a prophet, sir; all 1 can do is to 
read the future by the help of the planets,” he remarked 
modestly, as if r('adiiig the planets was an accomplishment 
taught in the elementary scliools, and therefore nothing to 
be proud of ; “ but then I do consult them on all matters, 
and they neior deceives me. Now my brother William was 
born under the influence of Mars : and 1 told him it was his 
hounden duty to wed a woman born under the influence of 
Venus, or else therc’d be no 1 appiiiess for neither of them, 
but William was an obstin.ate lad and would go his own 
way, and he married a girl that had been born w^hen Saturn 
was in the ascendant. And what was the consequences of 
that regardless act of his ? AVhy, when her father died, it 
was found that he’d left all his savings—some two hundred 
pounds or so—to his son, and not a penny to either of his 
daughters. ‘ William,' I says, ‘ it serves you right, and lef 
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it be a warning to you never to marry a woman belonging to 
a wrong planet in tlie future.’ Which he hasn’t done again 
so far, I must allow ; but that, I fancy, is more owing to his 
first wife’s being still living, than from any respect he felt 
for my words.” 

“ Then were you equally careful in your own choice of a 
wife ? ” asked Jack. 

" Certainly, sir, and by all means. And I have chosen 
my second, too, with equal care.” 

“I didn't know that Mrs. CluLlcrbuck was your second 
wife,” the rector said. 

“ No more slie is, sir, no more she is. But I says to her 
one day, ‘ Mary Ann,’ I .says, ‘ majbe when the time comes 
for you to be took, 1 .slia’ii’t lie as hale and hearty as I am 
now, nor have all my wits about me, so I'd better choose 
her as i.s to precede ywu now that I’m clothed and in my 
right mind, a.s the saying is.’ And Mary Ann saw the 
purpose of this, as any iijjit-iiimking woman would; for she 
know’d when 1 wa.s all in an U{)sel with losing her, and busy 
with the fuueial, I should be in no fU state to choose a 
suitable wife, and so might make a mistake, being in a 
hurry as it were to got comfortable and scUle<i again as soon 
as pos.sible,” 

The rector looked quite seriou.s, which did him credit. 
“Of course, Clutlerbuck ; a very sensible suggestion on your 
part, showing great forethought. And pray what did Mrs, 
Cliaterbuck say to the arrangement ? ” 

“ Well, sir, she see’d the jest of it just a.s you do; and 
she said she’d give me a helping hand in looking round, as 
it were; because women can see through each other with 
half an eye, as you may say, while they take us in like one 
o’clock, even when wre devote all our attention to their 
trick.s. And I’ve every confidence in Mary Ann’s judgment 
At last she says to me, ‘ Chitterbuck,’ she says, ‘there’s 
nobody as would look after my furniture as well as Sarah 
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Maria Stacey; but if you’ve any objection to her, say the" 
word, and I'll never mention her name to you again * 

‘ Mary Ann,’ I says, ‘ you are a woman in a thousand; 
Sarah Maria is not what you’d call handsome, maybe, but 
we are all as Providence made us, and Pm not the one to 
go throwing any w(jm;in’s face in her teeth ; and, as you say, 
she’d leave the furniture better than she found it. If the 
planets are harmonious—mine and Sarah Maria’s that is to 
say—Sarah Maria sliall be the one.’ And so I fixed upon 
Sarah Maria; and Sarah Maria it shall be when the time 
comes.” 

That he himsclt might predecease the regnant Mts. 
Clutterbuck never occurred to the rector s giurdener: 
place aux dames was his motto in this case, and he stuck 
to it. 

“Apparently a most suitalile appointment,” remarked 
Mr. Cartwright. 

Clutterbuck shook his head sorrowfully. “Ay, sir, man 
app’ints ; but there’s One above as disapp’ints.” 

And his master added w'ith a whimsical smile, “ I too 
have learnt that—by experience.” 

“Ay, ay,” continued Clutterbuck, “Mary Ann’s been 
very obliging over the whole matter; for as soon as I’d 
consulted the stars and it was settled, she invited Sarah 
Maria up to our place and told her how I liked my bacon 
broiled and what sort of a poultice soothed my rheumatics, 
so that she’d know my ways when the time came, and not 
be working in the dark as it were, and putting me about 
with her foolishness.” 

“ Behdld the superiority of the sex to us! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Cartwright. “ Henry V. tries the crown on, and . 
there is a row, and Henry IV. makes things generally 
unpleasant instead of kindly showing his son w'here the 
machine wants enlarging and where taking in; for surely 
nobody knows where the crown pinches as well as he who 
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wears it Then, on the other hand, Miss Stacey tries the 
crown on, and Mis. Clutterbuck pomls out to hei how to 
ease it in the wear, so as to make it the more comfoiUble 
to herself and Mr Clutterbuck Surely Wisdom nukes her 
abode wuth Woman, and dwells amidst the fLinmnie portion 
of the community I ” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


WHAT ELFRIDA SAID, 

" Some lolk.s aie like a mirror fair: 

No ruflles on the Rurlace there 
I3iit all in perfect ordijr; 

1’hi ir invscnce seems to fill a place 
With lipht ruid cheerfulness and j;race 
And peace within the border.’' 


A CCORDlNfr to universal rule whereby when we 
hear of any s[»ecial thin;.; or person for the first time 
we hear of it or him nj^ain immediately, Mr. Cailwnght ran 
up to town for a dinner-party at the Silverhamptons' the 
day after Jack's visit to Grey stone, and was selected to 
take Elfrida HaiLind down to dinner. 

jack was too much of a gentleman to have told the 
rector of Klfnda s love for him, though he had made no 
secret of his uncle's \vi:,h that he should marry the late 
Lord Harland’s heiress j but Mr. Cartwright found it out 
at once through Eifrida’s studied indifference when he 
mentioned Captain Le Mesurier’s name as that of a common 
acciuainlance. It is against nature to be indifferent at the ' 
mention of a familiar third person when one is talking to 
a slianger, as such third persons are the very foundation, 
stones of Society’s temple; theiefore, when such indifference 
is o]^en1y shown, it is safe to conclude that the stranger,’, 
whom one is addressing, is either in love with the third 
person or else owes him money. Which of these two 
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alternatives happens to be the correct one, can only be 
discovered by means of the context 

But Philip Cart\^right was not to be rebufied by Miss 
Harland’s coldness “ I am so ^lad that you know Captain 
Le Mebiiritr,” ht said, “ it is so much easier to get on 
with people after the discovery of a common acquaintance” 
“Yes, isn’t it ? And we are so lutky to have found out 
our common acquiintince hcfoic our soup is cold I am 
always sure tint the mm who takes me in to dinner knows 
somebod) th it I do , but as a ruk we arc lo>t in the mazes 
of the second t; /rtt bifoic we disro\tr who it i ” 

arc n3t only iutky in lining so soon hit upon a 
common atqu nntim (, liit we in still mori fortunate m 
having so plci mt an icijuamlince in common I have* 
thcgrcnlcstu | ct md likm, for C ipl im 1 e Mi^suncr, for 
I do not thii k 1 cv r mt t a str ii^htt r m in, or one wiin kss 
humb ig iboui h m 1 < innot stand humbug, can you ?” 

“Oh dc 11 ’ y s, m lut, 1 rither like it,” r plied I Ifridi, 
whohapptnul be m a ccnti iditlious mood, “hmnbugs 
arc gtnciill) *>0 ^ jlne, md pretend that they are being 
taken m by yo i, bu uiae they want you to be ually taken 
in by them I c mnot tnduie the pcojiU whom 1 can’t take 
in they make mt fed ul thin and Ir in'^part nt, as it 1 
were made of trac mg j) ipc r or pi ili t h s ” 

** But I think that is a mo t comfortalik feeling It is a 
true nroverb tint to rompnlidifl all is ♦(/ forgive all, and 
1 am sure that if we could all see each other as wc really 
are, there would be much more affection in the world than 
there is at present Besides, if wc were made of tracing- 
paper or plate glass, there would no lont,er be any need for 
explanation, and explanation is, to my mind, the one 
insupportable thing m life ” 

“Apology being the other,” added Elfnda “In my 
opinion the people who explain and the people who 
apologize ought to be hung up on gibbets at four cross- 
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roads; for explanations always increase a difficulty, just as 
apologies invariably heighten an oflence.” 

“There, you see, you really agree with me; for apology 
is either a meaningless habit on the part of timid, deprecating 
persons, w^ho are so busy efiacing themselves that they have 
no time to attend to other people; or else it is merely a 
form of humbug. If we really felt friendly towards people* 
we shouldn’t be rude to them ; and if we haven’t been rude 
to them, what is there to apologize about ?” 

“ An apology means that we know that w'e have been rude 
to them, but we hope they do not.” 

“Exactly; and that is humbug,” said Mr. Cartwright. 

“ Then there is that other form of humbug called affectation. 
Surely you cannot defend that.” 

“ No; that is bad, I admit, and most especially that form 
of it which is ashamed of the truth because it doesn’t con¬ 
sider the trill h ‘ gcnicel’ Take fussy old maids, for instance, 
who think it vulgar to call a spade a spade, and so dub it 
a teagpoon; and snobs, who are ashamed of the spades 
with which their fathers dug, and call them presentation 
trowels.” 

“ All the same,” Philip said gently, “ I think I am a little 
sorry for llie jjcople who go through life trying to make 
their world believe that all their spades are either silver tea¬ 
spoons or presentation trowels; it is uphill w'ork. It means 
that they arc ashamed of their antecedents, and want to 
sponge them out; and antecedents take an unconscionable 
lot of sponging.” 

“ Put I despise people who are a.-shamed of their antece¬ 
dents.” ” 

“ I never said they were not despicable; I only said they. 
were a little pitiable as well.” 

Elfrida shook her head. “ I cannot pity them, they are 
so intrinsically vulgar. 1 presume there are spades in most 
families shut up in cupboards along with the family skeletons. 
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A gentleman shows yon his spade, still begrimed with honest 
soil, and tells you that therewith his grandfather dug and 
found a fortune. A snob has his spade electro-plated, and 
tells you that it was presented to hi^ grandfather for laying 
some hypothcticil municipal stone.” 

**Your illustration is most happy. As you say, no man 
ought to be ashamed of anything but of being ashamed.” 

**You see there is hardly .an)thing vulg.ar in itself; it is 
only vulgar when it pretends to be anything else. It isn’t 
vulgar to kec]) a carnage, and it isn’t vulgar not to kee[) a 
carriage ; but it is Urnbly vulgar to talk abmii one’s carriage 
while one is shaking the straw of the humble four-wheeler 
off one’s fei't.” 

“ But all affectation'! ore not vnij'ai,” argued Mr. Cart¬ 
wright ; “as, for instance, the sort you illustiated by calling 
a spade a te.aspoon. It may bo silly and sentimental and 
tiresome, but it is not in the least ^ulga^ ; m fact it errs on 
the opposite side, and is ovei-retined.” 

“I hate It.’’ 

“I don’t. It is a t)pe (jf affectation wlnVti belongcil to 
the last generation, anri has now praitieally ceased t(7 exi.st. 
Of cour.se it was foolish ; but 1 don’t think it was half as 
bad as the luodeni .ificctalion of n.iluialness, whieli not only 
calls a spade a spade wlien necessary, but ii> always dragging 
spades into the conversation. I am sure in these d.'iys of 
unreserve, when women spend their lives in studying the art 
of being natural, one yearns somelnncs for the old fashioned 
tnincers who fainted at an offer ami screamed at a mouse. 
After all, they knew that thdy were being affected; a fact of 
which the New Woman seems to be unconscious.” 

“Then does knowing of a thing make it any the less 
hideous?” 

Mr. Cailwright smiled. “At any rate, it precludes self 
deception.” 

“Well, it docs ; that is true. Just as the people with no 
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hot-water pipes in their houses, know that their rooms are 
cold, and so have big fires; and the people who have pipes 
crawling along their passages like warm snakes, generally 
think they can do without a fire, and then forget to turn the 
hot water on, and so freeze their friends to death.” 

“ Precisely. It is something to know the truth, even if 
one has not the courage to preach it” 

“ Nevertheless,” persisted Elfrida, “ I prefer modern affec¬ 
tations to antique ones, just as 1 prefer a touph to an old- 
fashioned front Nowadays women wear toupes to make 
themselves look young, and their grandmothers wore fronts 
to make themselves look old—equally reprehensible tricks 
in the eye of the realist. Though a ioupe may be false, it is 
still fair, and presumably makes the wearer Ijeltcr-looking ; 
but miniature window-curtains of snuff-coloured horsehair, 
attached to a cornice of black velvet, could never have been 
a becoming setting for * the human face divine.’ Now could 
they?” 

** Please do not ask me : such things are too high for my 
poor ftiasculinc intelligence. Hut of all forms of affectation 
the one that I least comprehend is an insane habit some 
really excellent persons have of pretending that they are 
much worse than they really are. Doesn’t it puzzle you 
when you come across it?” 

‘ Elfrida nodded acquiescence, although she habitually fell 
into that same snare herself. “ Awfully. Shakesp&ne told 
us to assume a virtue if \vc had it not, and he was an old 
humbug for suggesting such a course, though a wise old 
humbug; but to assume a vice when vve have it not, appears 
to me to be idiotic. Yet scores c»f people do it. Good , 
creatures, who were made to be the pillar of a sewing¬ 
meeting, will tell you they adore pleasure and hate chil¬ 
dren, and have all the vices of the professional beauty; 
while conscientious souls, who wouldn’t miss an evening 
service to save their lives, will shake a tea-party to its 
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foundation*; with the jirgon of the proftssed athei*;t U 
IS very funnj ” 

**And very sad, loo, for it hinders people fioiii winning 
the imoiint of affection whu h is the ir due , and oui Inppt 
ness in this woild is prt^t> fiirly mcisured by the amount 
of affection which we receive ” 

“Mr Cartwiight,’ interrupted 1 ad> Silvcrhunpton, who 
was sitting on the rector’s othtr side, “wt nre halfway 
through dinner —my dinner, you will notice -and )ou haven’t 
spoken to me once , mil thtr is the min it Mis* Ilirlind’s 
right hand looking i if he w intcd to cl okt jou You 
reilly must behave better tl ii this or I shill notask you 
to dinner igim 1 put v «i nc s( to me bee luse I Ind to let 
Lord Silt vrt tike me in, is he is tl t. 1 i c t swell licit, 
but he IS too leirncd md ckvir for me dh <tlui ind I 
told &il\'rhunjitoi I mist hivi in u' hts on th^ other 
side, 01 else 1 should hive br n f vci bv tlu tinu we got 
tothcswict* Ai i tlu IS how in> in’i h U Ijihive 

“I im so so»r) to Invi in dt su h i jiooi nliiin foi so 
great a (omjilimLiit l^ut I vsill i fnm from ij o’ ii/id is 
Miss Hirlmd and I hivf just chi ded thit we disi])piovc 
of apok),,ics on pi nriph ’ 

“And quite llu) are stuoid I’lin 1 think I 

nevc» ipolegi/fd in niv life hi rmse I mvir did in^thing 
I was boiry for I done d > i tli i un’ s I w int to do 
It, and if I wanted to do iL I e m l 1 1 t\ for hiving 
done what I wanted, e in I ? N )body eoi h’ ” 

Mr. Caitwrijjht smiled “I iin ah lul i sy ean he, and 
are” 

“ Well, I haven’t the shcngtli left to ar^ei, b t I 1 now 
I am right You wouldn’t have the strci th lcf< to irgie 
if you had been tilking to old ha tyre all this timi in t id 
of to Lliridi lliilind You netdnt be iti iid he 11 hf ir, ' 
her lad)ship added, as Philip glmctd ansionsly towards 
the peer under discussion, " he ’s dt if on this side, as 
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I know to my cost. I simply yelled into his ear one of 
my best stoiics al)out a collection at Grasslands church; 
and when I had finished, instead of laughing, he asked, 

* And who won the election, did you say?’ ] could have 
flung the snit'cellai in his face, I foil st) furious.” 

“ It certainly was trying for you.” 

“But that wasn’t the worst. He would tell me all about 
some schools he liad built on his estate, to teach some¬ 
body to do something—I forget what- ti!l I wished I , 
was deaf instead of him. He is the most awful man for 
statistics. If once he is started, he will tell you exactly 
how many pins a South Sea Islander swallows in a year, 
and how many children arc eaten by tigers on the Tottenham 
Court Road, and how many bishops a dissenting*chapel will 
.hold, till your head fairly spins. It is going in to dinner 
with men such as this that makes a woman old before her - 


time!" 

“I must congratulate myself on being much more/ 
fortunate than my hostess,” said Mr. Cartwright; “for^l 
Imve enjoyed sitting next to Miss Harland as much as ybu 
have not enjoyed sitting next to Lord Snltyre.” / 

“ I am so glad ; isn’t she a delightful girl ? ” 

“ 1 think she is ])t‘rfcctly charming. Slic is a great beauty 
and a great heiress, and yet she is as easy to get on with 
as if she were neither,” the rector answered, having first 
made sure that Elfrida was sufficiently engaged in talking 
to her right-hand neighbour not to hear what he said. 

“ No, you are out of it there; she isn’t as easy to get 
on with as if she were not a great Iiciress. I don’t mean i 
that shD gives herself airs on account of her fortune; 
there isn’t the slightest bit of money-rubbish about Elfrida;,, 
but so many men have wanle<l her for the sake of her 
fortune, tint she has ceased to believe that any one could 
care for her for her own sake.” 

But how absurd ! And when she is so nice, too ! ** 




/ *<11 IS perfectly idiotic of her, I know; but that is how 
she feels, and it has made her grow bitter and cynical and 
sarcastic. Now I should never liavc felt like that, however • 
rich I might have been: I should always have been sure 
that Silverhampton loved me for the pure and simple 
reason that I was the very opposite of his mother, quite 
apart from any pecuniary considerations. You knew old 
Lady Silverhampton, didn't you ? Wasn’t she awful?" 

“She certainly w’as a very terrific old lady,” agreed the 
rector. 

“ She always considered me a most disgraceful character, 
because I wouldn't come down in a morning before the 
housemaids had lighted the fires, and because I never went 
to sleep on a Sunday afternoon.” 

“ I can sympathize with you, Lady Silverhampton; for 
she once lectured me before a whole roomful of people 
for not propounding the doctrines of Calvin. She said 
I was * loose,’ whit ever that may mean.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! Tlieie is that tiresome old Lord 
Saltrye turning a deaf ear to rnc, an<l I must fulffl iny 
duties as a hostess and pour something into it. What shall 
I talk to him about ? I know whatever things I mention, 
he will tell me how they are made; and I do so hate to 
know how things arc made, don’t you? I remember once 
, seeing how chocolate and felt-hats were made at some 
exhibition—the Hcaltherics or the Wealtherics Or something 
-r-and I have loathed chocolate and felt hats ever since, 
ru ask him how fortunes arc made—tiut will be worth 
. knowing, won’t it ? So here goes. Lord Sallyre, Mr. 

. Cartwright and 1 want to know if you can tell us how 
: fortunes are made ? ” 

. “ How what are made, I-ady Silverhampton ? I did not 
quite catch wrhat you said.” 

“ Fortunes—fortunes: things that you marry for and 
th6n are disappointed in, don’t you know?” 
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** How fortunes are made ? Ah ’ that is a large question. 
They are made, of course, m three ways—by labour, by 
commerce, and by accumulation” (“1 told you he would 
have an ans^^cr rt uly, and a dull one,” whispered Lady 
Silverhampton to Philip, “he always docs”) “Those of 
course do not include such fortunes as aie inherited, and 
which, 1 hoiild say, form the bulk of property m this 
country It would be inUresting to find out which of 
these three includes the lar^^est number 1 should be 
mchned to say lint money which accumulates increases 
more ripidly than money gained in any oth i wi\ , though 
It IS a niif point wluther you ran consider an unearned 
incrimcnl as morey that is mide I should be inclined 
to say not ’ 

Then I Ifiuh turned to Mr Caitwiij^ht with a question* 
“Do you n illy think tiu ino t popuhr people arc the 
happK-.l people,?” bhc Ind been thinkin^ over his last 
remark all through her coiuci'^ ition with In r ii^hthand 
ncifelibour, con tqiundy ihi iitur was not without justi- 
tieaticic. lor hi inw ird comment ihu it wa a pity good- 
look in; women were fieqiunl’y so imintcrc sting to talk to. 

“Ron I \ spcikin^, ves,” replied tin rector 

“But the quc^tlon is wh< thci the popiilai person is 
na^ thir or //,” said I Ifndi ihoui htfully 

“Dr Johnson said lint ‘gcuius is an infiniU capacity 
foT tiknu puns’: I think the simc unurk ajints to 
popularity 

“A more modem wiitcr than Dr Johnson says that 
‘genius 1 an inlimU c ipicity for c’oin., tl in's without 
taking f uiis*, and I>uld siy, lalhc* Ihit pY^liinty is 
like that 

“A^ i mVU of fui,” Ph 1 p Kinirkcd “1 think that 
both tiKse dtsciiptin> apply to pcpulantv, though I am 
bound to foi.kss that your anonymois fiicnd was nearer 
the mark with regard to gc ms thin was the worthy doctor 
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I once heard a veiy bnlbanl woman say that genius knows 
by intuilion what ordinary human nature has to Icain by 
experience ” 

Elfnda laughed “Now I should define tint as the 
dilTtrence b<.t\\een a man and a woman a man knows 
everything that is m books, and a woman knows everything 
that IS not" 

“It is a good thing that she does, for, as far as I can 
make out, no woman is capable of icnning anything 
from cxpcnencL ” 

“That IS true enough I am absolutely innocent of 
Applied Mathematics or of the date of the bteond Punic 
War, but I know to a Ua'.poonful how much contradiction 
a man <iin bi ii w tluu't losing his tunper nid the psycho 
logical inomint wlun a ladv of fidnon should put on the 
old woinm, and take to \iolctpowdci and amiability in 
place of so ip lud v\ lU r ^‘nd c.ipri't ” 

“Ihcn, il >ou know all that, )ou oujit to know whether 
popuhiity— a/uii hipfuncss—is an acquind ait oi a n ituial 
gift ” 

“I should si\ a nilurd g ft,’ u plied Klfnda, “like 
everjthing cKc that is worth hiviuu ” 

“And 1 sl*Oild say an acquit d art, founriid upon tlic 
one great gift whuh lies at the root of so man) Chn>tian 
and social virtues - nimel), the power ol putting one>elf m 
anothc r pc rson's plan ” 

“Ihit ii s)mpuliy ” 

Philip Cirtwright smiled “rxciise me, it is something 
infinitely gieUtr, it is the very essence of love and of 
friend iih p ” 

“It appears to roc that friendship is nothing but an 
immense capacity for not being bored, and lliat love j> 
an infinite c apacit) for not being bored 1 lut is all that 
they really amount to, if you strip the m of sentiment and 
resolve them into their integral parts ” 
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“My dear Miss Hailand, for pity’s sake don’t beg^n 
resolving things into Ihcir inUtgral parts. It is a most 
dangerous habit, and s(x>n rccUicos art to a mere [laint-box, 
love to an attack of nerves, and religion to a survival of 
fetichism. It is not only mathornatically accurate in its 
deductions, it is also absolutely untrue.” 

Elfiida laughed, as a woman generally docs when a man 
reproves her. “ I am afraid tliat you are very sentimental.” 

“ Am I ? Well, there are worse things tlian being 
sentimental; and I am thankful to say that I liavc no 
objection to saying what I think and showing what I feci, 
and of ijenerally Ijcing what certain of the Stoics would 


rail ‘cheap.’” 

“There I think you are qiiih^ right: the people who are 
so dreadfully afraid of being too cheap arc in great danger 
of fiiiling to make themselves sufficiently de.ar. ]lut though 
I also do not object to cheapness so-called, I cannot help 
seeing that nobody is without faults and nobody is without 
virtues; and that the sensible man is t)ic man who keeps 
his eyes fixed upon the virtues of his friends and the faults 
of his enemies, and who doesn’t liother his head about 
putting himself in anybody’.s place.” 

Philip Cartwright .shook his head. “You don't really 
think that, and you know that you don’t. It is only by 
putting oneself in another person’s place that one learns 
how small things affect liim; and every day is a day of 
small things.” 

“Tliat is true. Great things hapi>en only once or twice ' 
in a lifetime, while small tiling.-^ are turning up fifty times • 
evety day before lunch. And small things are really the „ 
most inipojlani as you say; for 1 believe that a man is 
fonder r)f tlu* woman who laughs at his jokes (at the poor ' 
ones, 1 mean) tlvan of the woman who worships his moral 
excellencies and his intellectual gifts. I know lots of good).. 
loving, conscientious people, who sacrifice themselves on 
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the shnnc of fnendship, and are aivva>s spending and being 
spent for their fnends, )tt because tht> havt an un¬ 
fortunate knack of saying the wrong things, ind of telling 
unflatteiin^ truths, all their <It votion and self sa< nhcc count 
for nothing, ind nobody t n bear them " 

“And on the ollui hind,’ added Mr Ciitwrijit, “the 
good Unipe led, (. isy, i^iet vlile iKopk who n«.ver put them- 
sehts oil of their wi> to obli'^t inyliody, and yet have a 
tnck of making lUltenn ^ little spterhes ind doin^ pleasant 
httU things wliieli i\i them ni tioiibK,aie adoicd by all 
who know them, ind < in mure j,ntiUidt m i week than 
the others e irn in i lift t in> 

“ It sc n s lilt'd ind unjus, dotsn t it ’ ‘iid rilridi 
“It IS ncilhir one nor llu oilier” i plied the ret tor, 
“ if the- 111 t Itish pee p’ took is miu li Hot ble to lie pit isint 
as till selfish one > do, till y w ould bt fir tht inon populir 
of the two but i.hcy aic t lo proud to stoop to m ill things, 
and so arc (kstivcdly pun md ^Vhen tht y ire i ked to 
do some en at ih m, t'uy arc rtady anti willme, to cj^m^ily, 
but they ire so hu'.y ihinkiiv of then deep Alums and 
Pharpirs Ih il they h ivi not p il t m e to tioiibU them (Ives 
about those snnll streams of Jordin which nuk glad the 
commonphcc hve-s of ceiiuiiionplate pcoph 

“Thrn I am ri^^ht after all, and popuhnty is not an 
acquired art, for tht people who itt< nd to sm,ill things are 
the tactful ptopb , md tict i ceriiinK i nilui d ” 

“ParJon m<, Mi >> Ilarliiti, it is 1 i) im ri'ht after 
all lact cm be- and ou.lit tt) be Kfjuiied, though, 
like ainnbihty or t-eneiosiiy or my other viitue, some 
people arc mturiliv more hr^tly intlowtl with it than 
others We oUj,ht not to excust a iiiin for b in,. 1 / natuie 
tactless, any moie than we should excuse him foi being by 
nature se’fisn, for taet is mertlj tiu ou wird foim of tint 
inward giaco we call uns» Ifijhness ’ 

“Then how w juld you tram people to Ik tactful ?” 
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I would teach them moral per«ipective—that is to say, 
the power of looking at things from another person’s point 
of view, whereby they will learn to see stones of stumbling 
and ro< of offence, which otherwise would have been hid 
from them ; and, seeing, to avoid the same.” 

It w'as a v» ry long dinner. There was every imaginable 
delicacy, cxCLpt those whith luppened to be in ‘.eason, hot; 
and then an encore of all those unseasonab’t delicacies, 
(.old. Tlurowas Red fruit with the boiUd ham, and hot 
Miice with tlie ues, and ever)thing else t’'it wa-^ nasty and 
fashionable and uncNptcUd. But Miss Ilailaml and her 
new friend did iRit mind the length ot tlie dinner, they got 
on so wi 11 togi lb* r. 

When at last the lieginning of the end, in the foim of 
dessert, was upon the tab'e. ]\h. Caitwiight said: "I 
.siippuse von arc tired of being told that it is very pleasant 
to sit in vt to von at dinner; otheiwise I should like to 
sUitc the ficl ’ 

“(jfh dear, no* I’m not Tlnrt arc thue things that 
no one gets tired of hear ng, however often they arc re¬ 
peated, nanul), the note of t*ie < nekoo, the fart that one 
is a (banning person, and the mfoiniation that it is a 
fine da,.” 

Philip 1 u’glud; and his laugh was delightful, as Elfrida 
bad ahead) disiovered It was the sort of laughter that 
slnkcs a man and makes the tears come into his eyes; 
not the lit< less ha hi of well behaved persons, which has 
abi'ut as much real fun in it ns «i dv t'onaiy has, and which 
ap[»eais to be ustd more for th^* p”rix)ses of punctuation 
than a** a s'gn of amusement. 

“You are jUch a strong, cheerful, refreshing sort of 
pci on,” rifiieU added, ti’.ing from her scat as the hostess 
was “collecting e)vs,'’ “that )ou remind me of the 
Morning m ISIendeJssohn’s Songs Without Words, 

It seems as if it were al\va)S morning wiih you.” 







And then she gathered up her fan and gloves, and swqpt 
out of the room in the procession of departing ladies. 

Philip smiled, and his smile was sorrowful. ** Always 
morning with me, is it ? ” he said to himself; “ perhaps so. 
But it is the next morning: my day is over.” 

From that evening Mr. Cartwright felt the strongest 
interest in both Jack and Elfrula, In ilie first place they 
were young; and 3 'outh was always a wonderful thing in 
Philip’s eyes. Certainly extreme and enthusiastic youth 
sometimes tired him, but that did not make it any the less 
wonderful. What is more tiring than machinery in motion 
at an exhibitton? Yet what, after all, is more wonderful 
than such machinery ? The rector of Greystonc w.is still 
young enough to remember that liis own youthfulncss 
had never proved tiresome to him; not owing to any 
conceit on his part, but to his i)eifert comprehension of 
his own young thoughts. Whereby he had Icauil that the 
real reason why people find more excuses for their own 
faults than for the faults of their neighbours, is that they 
know all about the one and by no means all about the 
other; and that Ihoicfore, when humanity knows even as 
it is known, theie will be no more severe judgments, no 
more spiteful criticisms, but perfect knowledge will ensure 
perfect charity. 

In spite of his forty odd years, and liis mf)re than forty 
, odd sorrows, Philip Cartwright used to say that he had 
' never begun to grow old and fooli.sh, but was still young 
and wise. 

The day after the dinner-party Jack I,e Mesurier screwed 
up his courage to the sticking-point for the second time, and 
called at the bouse in Mayfair. On this occasion Fate 
granted him no remand, but ushered him straight into Miss 
Harland’s presence. 

Elfrida, strange to say, was extremely nervous—more 
nervous than she had ever felt before during the triumphal 
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procession of her five-and-twenty years. She seemed hardly 
the same person as the self-possessed woman of the world 
who had exchanged repartees with Philip Cartwright the 
preceding evening. Thus does love rival conscience in 
making cowards of us all; and the metamorphoses of 
Ovid arc as nothing in comparison with those of Cupid. 

She and Jack were frightened of each other; so, both 
Ixiing equally afraid, the man sliowed it the least. 

After they luid duly inquired after each other’s well-being, 
and commented on the weather, Jack said : 

“ 1 called wliilo you were at Eastbourne, and I have come 
again to-day, to tell you a piece of news about ray.stlf; I am 
engaged to be married to your sister.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Elfrida’s heart beat so fast 
that she thought it would choke her, and there was a horrible 
singing in her ears. Never had she loved Jack so well as 
she did then, when he stood up like a man, w'ith a look upon 
his face which no woman could mistake, and declared that 
the girl he loved had promised to marry him ; and she felt 
a spasm of pity for her sister, when she pictured the cup of 
ordinary human hajipiness that might have been Ethel’s and 
yet now could never be. 

*‘I have loved Ethel ever since the first time we met,” 
Jack continued; ‘‘and I think I am the luckiest fellow alive 
to have won her. Though how she can caie for such a 
stupid beggar as 1 am, beats me altogether.” 

“ Are you quite sure that sht; docs care f<jr you ? ” 
Elfrida’s voice was strained and unnatural. 

“Yes; I dem’t deserve it, heaven knows! Put she 
does,” 

“You are fortunate, Captain T.e Mesurier, in having^ 
chosen a woman in whom you can believe so implicitly, 
and who you feel confident will never deceive you," 

Jack looked up quickly: the sneer in Elfrida’s tone wsui 
unmistakable. 
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“What do you mean?” he asked shortly. He was loyal 
to his heart’s core, and he failed to understand how any 
, woman could speak of her sister as Elfrida spoke of lithel. 
If only he had been so fortunate as to have a sister, he 
would never have treated her thus, he thought. 13ut the 
man who hopes to understand a woman, is only one degree 
less sanguine than the woman who hopes to understand 
a man. 

“Oh ! nothing; nothing, at least, that I am at liberty to 
explain. I was only W’ondering if you would ev('r forgive 
your dear Ethel if you did ha[)pcn to find out tliat she viras 
not quite so ingomious as you had supposed." 

Mis.s llarlan<l trioc! to sj>eak. lightly; but there w'as an 
anxious eagerness under her banter ■which she laihMl entirely 
to hide. She could not help seeing what a tremendous 
difference it would make to her if Jack did rt'fuse to forgive 
Ethel. 

We will not di.scuss that, if you please,” he said. 

"So you believe in licr a])so!iitely ?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

Elfrida turned away to hide llu* tears in her ('yes.' “ Then 
there is nothing left to be said ; except for me to wish that 
, you may be as happy as you deserve to be, and your wife 
more so.” 

Jack’s brow grew very black, “ Pardon me, there is still 
• *this to be said, that I pray and beseech you to put all this 
foolish secrecy aside, and to treat your ter as rny future 
> wife has every right to be treated.” 

“That is precisely what I am unable to do.” Elfrida 
'.had again assumed her mask of slightly bored indifference. 

*‘Oh ! Miss Harland, do for once be merciful.” 

“There is no question of mercifulness in the matter.” 

“But there j.s,” Jack pleaded; “if not for Ethel’s sake, 

'i won’t you do it for mine, as you and I have been very good 
; friends ? ” 
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** I tell you, I can do nothing.” 

“ Miss Harland—Elfrida—why will you be so liard ? It is 
cruel to neglect her, my brave uncomplaining little girl, who 
has never had any pleasure in her life as yet! ” 

Again Elfrida’s eyes filled with tears which she strove to 
hide. It was strange how Jack’s tenderness towards Ethel 
always moved her, and slie was irritated with herself for 
thus giving way. 

“ You are asking an impossibility, Captain Le Mesurier.” 

“ No, not an impossibility. Of course I am not asking 
you for money. Great heavens ! do you think that any man 
worthy of the name would stoop so low as that ? What do 
you take me for ? By all means carry out Lord Harland’s ' 
wishes with regard to his property ; but for pity’s siike give 
your only sister the protection of your home and of your 
friendship, until I can marry her and take her out to India.' 

“ I have told you that it is impossible.” 

"And 1 tell you that it is not impossible,” cried Jack, 
striding up and down the room in the fierceness of his 
angdir j “ Iiow can it be impossible for any woman to be 
kind to her own si.ster ? ” 

For one monu^nt Klfrida felt a wild impulse to tell Jack 
the reason why she and Ethel were so widely and in)pas.sably 
separated, and to see, once for all, what effect the truth would . 
have upon him. But she controlled herself, and merely 
replied, “ It is.” 

Jack was very angry. Ellrida’s attitude was inrompre- 
hemsible to him, as it was to all who did not know Ethel’s - 
secret. And he felt that Ethel was so superior to her sister, 
that it-w-is Elfrida who would gain by the establishment of 
friendly relations between the twins. 

" I think you once told me,” he argued, " that although 
Lord Harland separated you and your sister in the first 
instance, it is not his doing that you are kept apart now. Is 
that so ? ” 



Elfrida bowed. 

“I have also heard,” Jack continued, “that you have 
been quite independent ever since you came of age, and 
entirely your own mistress.” 

“ That likewise is true.” 

** And yet you never see your only sister, never write 
to her! Miss Ilarland, answer me truly, is such conduct 
justifiable ? ” 

** Not only justifiable, but unavoidable; and you would 
say so yourself if you knew the truth. But you don’t know 
it, and I am not going to tell it to you—at any rate, not now.” 

Jack threw back lu's head imi^atiently. This woman 
infuriated him with her cold [lensistence. And yet, in¬ 
dignant as he was, he could not help feeling the fascination 
of her, and the necessity of steeling himself against this 
fascination for Ethel’s sake. Had Ethel been as wealthy as 
Elfrida, it is possible that Jack might have allowed the 
latter to take the place of the former in his affections, as the 
more he saw of her the more she attracted him. But Ethefs 
poverty held him fast w'ith the indomitable strength of 
weakness, which is the strongest thing in the world. 

“You don’t even know where your sister is, nor w'hat she 
is doing,” he said roughly. 

Elfrida smiled an inscrutable smile. “ No, I certainly 
do not; and, for the matter of that, neither dp you. Yet 
you profess to have Ethel’s welfare and interests very much 
at heart.” 

This retort fairly staggered Jack. Its bare truth hit him 
straight in the face, and he could not ward off the blow. 

Seeing this, Elfrida pursued her advantage. “If ignorance 
of Ethel’s way of living is such a crime in her sister, how is 
it that her lover is not better informed ? If it is so wrong 
of me never to go and see her, why are you so successfully 
' kept away ? Surely the goose’s sauce is also suitable for the 
gander.” 
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Kifrida was a plucky woman by nature, and belonged, 
moreover, to that class of society which counts a bright 
face arid a brave heart as amongst the hall-marks of good 
breeding, and which would no more talk about its sorrows 
in public than about its servants; and this not from any 
lack of acquaintance with these diverse blessings in disguise, 
but from an ingrained and cultivated knowledge of the utter, 
evilness of boredom. 

Nevertheless, though her words migiit be light, her eyes 
were heavy with unshed tears, and her voice quivered now 
and again under its studied carelessness. 

“1 never pretended to love my si.ster,” she continued; 
“how could I, Nvhen I have never seen her within my 
memory, but was parted from her when w'e were both little . 
babies ? Yet it seems to me that you, for all your boasted 
affection, know even loss about her than I do. And then 
you empty upon me the vials of your wrath because I do 
not know more. It strikes me that you are a little un-* 
reasonable.” 

“ All men in love are unreasonable.” 

“ Possibly; but diagnosing a complaint does not cure it* 
Supposing, now, that I were to agree to grant your request 
and to go straight to my sister. Where should I find her?** .. 

Jack’s face w'as somewhat blank as lie re{)licd: " I—I— 
don’t know.” 

“ Neither do 1 

Jack renewed his hasty strides up and do vn the room. 

“ I simply cannot believe it, Miss Harland.” 

“ I do not expect you to believe it; but it is nevertheless 
true.” 

“ It is impossible to believe it—absolutely impo.ssible.” , 

“ That may be ; but haven’t you learnt by this time that ■ 
the impossible happens even more frequently than the . 
unexpected ? ” Elfrida replied in her old didactic manner. 

Jack came up to where she was sitting, and laid his big ,' 
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hand beseechingly upon her arm. ** Vou Is now more ihan 
I do," he said simply, “phase tell me all thit you know ” 
The c>< s tint Llfndi nused to his thrilled him through 
and through, thty wtit so isirlly likt FitlKl’s. “Would 
you let another woman t 11 \ou whit the womm you love 
has (hosen to kcLp trom you? Surtly it is tvtiy woman’s 
right to tell her own sent ts to tin man she lovr> ” 

“Yes, yes, you arc ri^ht im tor isking such 

a question, and foigit tint I a-'kid it I should 1)» a 
mean luund il I lit anotlur womm Ull mi wliat Lthd 
hcrsilf his <ho‘ n to kttp huk 1 trii t hir absohilily, 
and 1 will tiu t lur to thi di ith I h mk you for ii< ailing 
me to mv ^huci sdi " 

Again 1 Ifruir rtsohilion wan red “Listni," sin said 
suddenly, ‘ I will 1 M you Jhhil’s now, if you hid 

me do so If you m tin woid, my siski’s sunt shall 
be yours, ami all Tii)sicry lull he el an ^nd lutwicnus 
It is for y ou to dc (U " 

She im ant to ahidi by hii decision whati vir it w.is, hut 
she knew huorthind wlut Iut duision would he. * 
Jack shook 1 IS li id “\o, no I will Ik 11 In r scent 
from her own hjis 01 not it ill. As I luvt l< Id you, 1 trust 
her absolutely " 

“Trust her less and love her more, tkit i^ my advice, 
and I think you w 11 m f d it bclorc you hive doiu 

“ I don’t know wliat you nu in, hut I do know tint 
whatev i your ‘iVtr has doiv, and wiikvtr he ha** 
concealed, I will miiry her m thi fau of tnc whole world 
Nothing siiall come between us.” 

Elfnda’s iyes (1 1 h cl, and h< r \ou e shook with supprtssed 
emotion I ike all real women, she kni,w a ual man when 
she saw one, and did reverence to the vision. 

“Li)lui to me,' »h( ‘•aid, “you cm never marry my 
si'«ter—mvci* T^ke my woid foi it, and ,^ive up the 
woman you love before it goes any further and you learn 
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to care too much; or else, when you find her out, it will 
break your heart. After all, what is her suffering compared 
with yours ? As long as you arc happy, it is of no con¬ 
sequence what disappointment she may liave to bear. And 
whatever suffering comes to her she deserves it, for she 
has deceived the best and truest man in tlie whole world.” 

But Jack was not to be moved. “ I swear that 1 will 
never give Ethel up,” he cried. 

” And I swear that you will never marry her. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ETHEL'S GIFT. 

^ Do you know that tlic ways you pass by 
Where the stream of the traffic is flowing^ 

Are like ladders that lead to the sky, 

Whereon anpcls are coming and going?” 

T he tongues of the good ladies of Sunnydale fulfilled 
in every respect the expectations of S. James the 
Less; so much so in fact, that Mrs. Morgan, who had 
borne a bold front against the attacks of age and penury, 
laid down her arms at last and succumbed. The truth ol 
Mark Antony’s utli-'iance respecting the longevity of ‘^the 
evil that men do ’’ and the early burial of the good, is 
proved over and over again in the case of the Mrs. Browns 
and the Mrs. Cottles of this present world; for the evil 
reports that they spread, out of sheer mental idIcTiess, 
blossom and bear fruit, long after the unbleaelied and 
uncomfortable garments, which they simultaneou.sly fashion 
for'theii poorer brethren, have vanished i;ilo dust or the 
pawn-shop. 

So it was with the really well-meaning—if too conver¬ 
sational—matrons of Sunnydale; and so it is with all of us 
who carefully wash the outside of the cup and the platter, 
and then use the same for dishing up such spicy morsels 
of gossip as the real or imagined shortcomings of our neigh¬ 
bours can supply us with. Yet we have all read S. Paul’s 
views as to the importance of charity, and are aware that 
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religion, in conjunction with an unbridled tongue, held 
but a poor piIf c in the cstiin ition of S James, But wc are 
wondcrfull) adipt ildc, and iiuk\ our rtlieion uvt n n ore so 
Thu> It c iiiK u> pi 1 tint [Kior old Mis Morgan broke 
down tindi r ihc pr>in m >ts and spiliful tonjucs of Simny- 
dalt, ind ronlidcd tli( '^iinc to her i randdlUj^litcr-fthen the 
latUr irrntd to spend ln.r summer holidi>s 

“ 1 he Ion '^and the short ot it is thit I uin be ir no more,” 
she cftncliiikd, wipiijjj the >]ow tens of age fiom hi r tired 
c>cs “ I hose dieadful women alk, lib, talk, till it is 
misny to live inione Hum You will hiv lo till them the 
truth, my deal, oi cl e let us leave the nii,^h]ioi3rhood, and 
your grandfither ami I ire tall old to move ’ 

“Oh, grann), not V‘1 ideate not )(t I am so happy 
just now, and I have ncvti bctn ready Hppy m my life 
bcloii. Do li t till live in 11 > fool’s pai idisc a little longer.” 
“ Well, Jl IS a lool s pill ilo’-y to nu ’ 

Lthi 1 ( mi i p to hn i ndinotln r md kissed her. 
“I am so soil) oi ir i inny But dont you think you 
touIQ beai it a httk lon^ci ^ It mi ins so iniuh to me ” 

“ i «uppo L 1 must b jt it ‘■i ini', a j tv thit you do not 
iniki <i (kui brei-'tof the whoU all in, ind tell the truth 
onci for all Why il< n’t ymi?" 

“Becaust I nn afraid I ‘'liould lost Jaik f I did ’ 

“ Do you mi an to say tint you think he will break off 
tl 1 tnj’a^emeiit vd tn he imils out all abo il >uu ? ” 

'Yes ' 

“ It he dot‘ Ik is a fool ” 

Flhtl SI hed “Most men an b t you have l) allow 
foi that n dealing with Ihim ’ 

“ Oh, iiv liear, what an jnwonrnlv thing to say • ” 

“ 1 mean thu ihcy au tools «n the nuc ‘^ensc that is to 
say, ♦hey have ton*?! lenees and senses of honoui, and hate 
lies Oh diar ’ oh dt u ’ J wish 1 lud told Jack all about 
myself before we became tnga ed ’ 
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“ So do I, with all my heart. I told you so in the first 
instance, but you would not listen to me, and now you are 
caught in your own net. Of course he will Ixj angry, 
I cannot deny that; and he will do well to be angry.” 

‘‘ I wonder if he would have been angry if 1 had told him 
at first,” said Ethel. 

“1 don't sec how he could have been. He might liave 
disapproved of all this play-acting business, and have 
preferred that his future wife should have kept clear of 
anything of the kind; but I don’t see how he could have 
been angry. You had a peiTt ct right to do what you liked, 
as long as you wen; independent; but as soon as you 
ceased to lx; inclei)endent, you had no riglit to keep from 
him what you had been doing.” 

“ But I don’t believe he ever would have proposed to me 
if he had known the truth about me.” 

]\Irs. Morgan sl.ook her head, “"riu-n it was very wrong 
of you to let him piopose to you willuxit knowing the truth, 
and .still more wrong of you to accept him. 1 cannot 
imagine how you ever came to do such a thing—1 jtally 
cannot.” 

Ethel hung her head penitently. “ It certainly was fooli.sh 
of me.” 

“Foolish indeed! It v.'as something much worse than 

r 

foolish, my dear. In fact it was not acting fairly towards 
idle man who had done you the honour to ;i.;k you to be his 
wife; for, looked at from liis jioint of view, it was an 
honour for a gentleman in Captain Le Mesurier’s position 
to propose to the granddaughter of a poor organist.” 

Ethel’s face glowed. "Yes, granny, you are right, it w'as 
an honour; and I shall be grateful to him for paying rne 
such a compliment as long as I live.” And she held up her 
head w'ith the piide that a woman always feels when slie 
knows that slie is crowned with a good man’s love. 

“ Well, then, you have a funny way of showing your 

*3 
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gratitude; that is all I can sa}’. 1 wonder he doesn’t feel more 
curiosity as to how you spend your time when you are not at 
Sunnydalc, and where your income comes from; for he must 
know that Septimus and I could not afloul to keep you.” 

“ I begged him to trir.t me, and not Uj ask me any 
questions,” Ethel explained. 

“ Humph ! He trusts you more than I should do in his 
place; I will say that for hiiii.” 

“He thinks I am a governess. Just picture me as a 
governess, training small children in the way that they should 
go ! Isn’t it killing ? ” And Ethel fairly ijubbled over with 
laughter at the image slie thus conjured uj). 

“ I should pity the small children that were governessed 
by you, rny dear,” re])lie(l Mrs. Morgan, somewhat grimly. 

“You arc very rude, granny ; they would have a delightful 
time.” 


“ iMoie deiiv.hn'ul than educational, 


should imagine.” 


“I ilon’t know about that. I could te.ich them a lot 


nioie than they would leain from an oidinary governess; i 
can piomisc you that.” 

“Ofa .sort,” said Mis. Morgan; “but 1 don’t know that 
it io a sort that would do tiiein much good. You know too 
much of the world and its wajs, my dear, for your age. I 


was saying so only yesterday to )our gr,uull..^ti.cr.” 


“ And what did he say ? ’’ 


“ Oh I he said that in his eyes you were peif ct, as your 
mother was before you. Thai is just like SLpLimus: he 
sp(Ji!t pool Milly, and he i.s spo hiig you.” 

“ Dear grandfather • ” said Eihei soitly. 

“ Jhit now wo are dealing with things as they arc, and not 
with lljings as they would have been if you were as simple 
.nil! so-aigluforward as I was at your age,” said Mrs. Morgan ; 
“ol course Ca^itain Le Mesurier will be angry w'hen he 


discovers the truth, but I don’t see lliat it follows he will 


break oil tlie engagement. 


n 
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“ I wish T could do something that would ensure his love 
and forgiveness,” sighed Ethel. Then she started, as an 
idea suddenly came into h.cr head. She knew the legend 
of the famous Ilarland diamond; it was :i popular and 
well-known story; but until now she had never i)aid much 
attention to it. 

“ I dare say he would get over the shock in time,” per¬ 
sisted Mrs. Morgan. 

“ You don’t know him as well as I do, granny.” 

“ Naturally; but I know that a man is always ready to 
find excuses for tlie woman he loves.” 

Ethel tossed her head seornfuliy. She had altered much 
of late; had grown harder and bitterer and more like Elfrida 
in her ways. I/)ve is certainly a sueccssfu! schoolmaster, 
but the lessons that he teaches do not invariably make for 
amiability. 

“ 1 hate e.vcuscs, ’ she said ; nothing is really inexcusable 
save an excuse.” 

“Tut-tut, child, don't be so highly-lighly. It is bt'ttei 
not to have need of excuses, I admit; but a girl who has 
done what you have done, must remember that excuses are 
better than wholesale condemiKition; and you are bound to 
get one or the oilier.” 

“Heigho ! I wish I had never been su<di a fool.” 

“That is what most folks arc \\i;i!iir/.%” lephed Mrs. 
Morgan, “and it is sheer waste of time. 'I’he be.>l thing is 
to accept one’s own folly, and try to make the best of a 
bad job.” 

“By which you mean that if you were in my place 
you would tell Jack straight out that I am nothing 
but an actrc.ss, as my mother was before me,” said Ethel 
bitterly. 

“Don't abuse your,poor mother, my dear; she never 
made any secret about what she was. If I had been in 
your place I should never liave told Captain Lc Mesuricr 
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anythin?; but the truth from the beginning. I might have 
done somelliing el.se equally unwise, but never that.” 

“ lJul, granny, I must be happy just a little longer.” 

Mrs. Morgan .siglud. **' Very well, my dear ; but you will 
have t(^ tell him be fore you arc married. You could never 
let a man marry you wulh his eyes shut,” 

“If men didn’t marry with their eyes shut, they would 
never marry at all.” 

“ You know what I mean. That is mere quibbling. 
You must tell C.nptain l..c Mesurier all about yourself 
before you marry liirn ; and if you don’t, 1 diall.” 

Ethel’s pretty face grew anxious, “ Oil! no, no. You 
proini.sed you >vould never betray me.” 

“And I don’t mean to betray you if I can possibly help it. 
As 1 have told yon, 1 hate il»e winde affair, and entirely 
disapprove of it; but I will keep your secret until I feel that 
1 am guilty of actual sin in so doing. Still I will let you 
marry no man under faKc i>retences, and I hope you will 
understand this once fur all.” 

“ Very well, dear old gianny. If >ou will go on keeping 
the secret for a few week.s longer, 1 will proini.se to tell Jack 
before we art' manied. Hut 1 don’t beht.ve, in that case, 
that we shall ever be manied at all.” And Ethel’s face 
grew very sad. 

Ethel wont up to London for the day soon after this; 
and when .she returned she invited Jack to Sunn}dale, and 
there told him ns much of Ikt grandmother's perplexities as 
she thought it go(>d lor him to know. That is to say, she 
intoimed l.irn of the gc»ssip al)uut Ikt, and how unhappy it 
made the <dd i)coi)le ; but she did not think it necessary to 
add Mrs. Morgan’s injunctions as to the importance of let¬ 
ting Liin know h.ow mutters actually stood 

J:u,k treated the matter in a tlioroughly delightful, and 
masculine, and ineflicient manner. He said that “ the old 
cats* mouths ought to be stopped,” and even went so far as 
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to suggest performing this desirable if difficult operation 
himself, though how it was Ic) bo accomplished neither he 
nor anybody else had the slightest idea. He was still 
young enough to prescril)c the impossible as a cure for the 
unpleasant. 

Of course he could not “ slop the old cats’ mouths ”; 
what man over could ? And lljc altitude of Simnydalc 
towards Ethel was so disagreeable to him tiial he finally 
could bear it no longer, but carriiulher off to SilvcMhamplon, 
on a visit to his gteal-aiint Cannila. Kthcl herself did not 


care much alxuit the gossip, and \Nas luoie amused than 
indignant thereat; but slie w;is sorry whui she saw lunv it 
hurt both Jack and her grandnioilier, and so was willing to 


fall in with their wishes and go away a^gain for a lime. 


and her grandfather enjoyed numy a laugh together over the 
things which were said aljout lier. 'J'hey both [)osscsscd 
the artistic tcmixaaiuenl; and the artistic tcm})eramenl— 
whatever may be its disadvantages—always ensures its 


possessors against two evil things, namely thc‘ fear of^rnan 
and the love of money. 


For there is nollhng which makes peojde so strong as 
not caring about a tiling ; and there is nothing which makes 
people not care about a thing except caring about some¬ 
thing else. This is why the true artist and the true saint 
alike dwell in a land of promise as in a strange country, 

f 

following not after tlie flesh-pots of Egypt, and fearing not 
ihe wr?th of kings ; for they liolh endure ms seeing that 
which is invisible. 


It is only when Orpheus sings that the notes of the Sirens 
lose their power to charm. 

But though Ethel laughed at the gossij) about herself, she 
did not laugh at the facts. Day and night they stared her 
in the face, and gave her no peace; for the Ixjtter she knew 
Jack, the more rlearly she understood that a deception was the 
one thing that he would not forgive. Moreover, Jack was 
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not a clever inan ; and Ethel had learnt that the more easy 
it is to take a person in, the more difficult it is afterwards to 
obtain that person’s forgiveness. Had Jack been harder 
to deceive, he would have been readier to pardon the 
deceit. That a thief is tlie proper person to catch a thief 
has long been admitted by proverbial philosophy ; but it is 
a co-relative truth that only a thief can enter into the temp¬ 
tations and appreciate the successes of his fellow-purloiners; 
which principle applies to many other things than the 
breach of the Eighth Commandment. 

Therefore Ethel realized more and more fully that her 
happiness was doomed to be short-lived; and for that 
reason she was determined to enjoy it to the full as long as it 
lasted. To some women the very fact of its transient nature 
would have robbed her joy of all its charm ; but she was of 
the cheerful, light-hearted type which can shut off yesterday 
and to-morrow as easily as a P. & O. steamer can shut 
off its separate water-tight compartments. 

Sq Jack and Ethel came to Silvcrhampton for a time, and 
there made love to their hearts’ content. People could 
make love as well as they could make iron at Silvcrhampton 
in those days, and both were of the best quality and wore 
well. Happy hours were those at the Deanery, under the 
shadow of the Old Church. The blossoming season was 
over, and the time of fruit was come; so the pear and 
apple orchards looked like a billowy sea of leaves, as one 
stood in King’s Square and gazed across the green valley 
to the blue hills, beyond which was the home of the west 
wind. 

Miss "Camilla fell in love with Ethel at first sight j for 
(though few peoi)le grasp this fact) old ladies are even more 
susceptible to youthful female beauty than young men arc ; 
and this is by no means putting the case lightly. Every 
morning she left the lovers to themselves, while she 
attended matins in the Old Church and looked well to 
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the ways of her household ; and every afternoon she took 
them for a drive, for the drives are many and beautiful in 
that part of Mershire. They drove along Tetleigh Wood, 
where one can see the whole panorama of three counties 
spread out before one, and where surely the sun takes more 
trouble to set becomingly than he takes anywhere else; and 
thence down into the Holloway, and beside the canal, which 
looks more like a natural river devoted to pleasure than an 
artificial w'ater-road for the carrying of coal. Another day 
they went by the old coach-road to I’cmbrugc, the far- 
famed village of Nell and her grandfather in the O/d 
Curiosity Shop \ where the ideal old church is like a 
miniature cathedral, and stands, with its ruined college, 
close by the edge of a lake bespangled with water-lilies. 
At the head of the lake is a fantastically devised castle, like 
the palace in some quaint old fairy-tale; and all the woods 
around are a vcrital^le queen’s garden of wild flowers, and 
are in turn paved with marble and gold and amethyst, 
according as it is the soa.s(>n for snowdrops or daffodils or 
bluebells. It was too late for spring flowers when Jack and 
Ethel went to Pembrugc; but they wandered through the 
woods and worshipped in the cliurch, and the stone 
crusaders there seemed to Jack to be repeating the same 
message that the warriors at f^rcystone had already brought 
—that message of the littleness of temporal and the great- 
ness of eternal things. 

Miss Camilla also took them to the quaint old house, 
some seven miles from Silverhampton, where Charles II. 
was once hidden in a hole in the cheese-room, and another 
lime in an oak-tree. They saw the oak, which was by now 
far too old and decrepit to conceal a commoner, much less 
a king; and they went down into the hole, one at a time, 
and wondered what it must feel like to be a fugitive monarch. 
And because royalty is like love, in that the places where it 
has once walked can never again be unhallowed ground— 
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which saying applies not only to the royalty of kingship, 
as any one will know who has trodden the streets of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, or sat in the arbour of Bishop Ken 
at Wells, or stood by Bunyan’s cottage at Elstow—Ethel 
felt the same sort of a thrill there that she felt at Sunny- 
dale when slie passed by the spot where Jack fir&t told 
her of his love. 

They drove to Otter Dingle, which is as beautiful as the 
Trossachs, though on a smaller scale; they went to Orewood, 
where King John once held his court; they saw the old 
cross which marks the si)ot where a wil 1 panther was 
slain by a knight--though the knight was at one end of 
a mile-long avenue and the [>aniher at another—because 
the arrow w'as winged with a prayer ; they visited Kynaston 
Edge and saw the caves where strange robber-folk dwelt in 
bygone days; and they learned that the country which is 
called black is some of the prettiest country in England, 
just as the people who are called common are often among 
the .saints of the earth. 

** Isn’t it all lovely ? ” said Ethel one day, as she and 
Jack were wandering in the lanes that lie to the west of 
Silverhampton. 

“ Yes; it is pretty enough. I w’as surprised to find it 
like this the first time 1 came here. When I said I had an 
aunt living at Silverhampton, people appeared to think that 
she dwelt at the bottom of a coal-pit,” 

“ I know : like Truth at the bottom of a well.” 

‘‘ Exactly.” 

“ But don’t you think, Jack, that people and places are 
invariabln the opposite to what they are painted ? I have 
never felt ♦he cold in my life as I have felt it on the south 
coast: 1 never knew wl.at real depression meant till I met 
a funny man ; and now I think I have never seen anything 
so pretty as the Black Country.” 

Jack laughed. “ You should see the Black Country in 
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the spring. Now it is only green, but then it is pink and 
white like a gigantic birthday-cake. I never saw such 
blossom in my life as I saw here when I came to visit my 
aunt in the early part of the year. Next spring you and I 
will come and sec it together, sweetheart.” 

The girl gave a little shudder. By next spring Jack 
would know the truth about her, and what would she care 
for green leaves and pink blossoms if she and Jack were 
separated for ever? Jack did not, however, notice the 
little shudder; he was a man of slow perceptions, and 
derived much comfort from the same. Quick perceptions 
arc a doubtful blessing to their possessor, and an un¬ 
deniable nuisance to tlieir possessor’s friends—unless, of 
course, in the exceptional cases when the friends happen 
to be absolutely sincere. 

“ But 1 think what really makes this place so pretty is 
your being here,” I'lliel said. 

“ You darling ! Is it so nice being with me ? 

“iVVttf, Jack? Why, it’s perfectly heavenly. It makes 
every day seem like a birthday or a Jubilee or Chri.?lmas 
Day; and it turns every ordinary meal into a feast fit for 
a queen; and it changes common duties into delightful 
treats. You are like the king who liirned to gold every¬ 
thing that he touched, for nothing seems dull or common¬ 
place when I am with you.” 

“Sweetheart, you mustn’t fl.itter me too much. If my 
memorv doesn’t deceive me, the king you refer to had asses’ 
ears; and I am afraid you will think i carry out the 
resemblance if I believe all the pretty fibs you tell me 
about myself.” 

“They aren’t fibs, Jack—really, they aren’t. All the 
nice things 1 have ever imagined or dreamed of since I 
was born seem to have come true in you. Just as all 
roads lead to Rome, so all the pathways of my life seem 
to lead up to you. I have been waiting for you always, 
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dear. I knew I was waiting, but till you came I didn’t 
know it was for you.” 

Jack’s face glowed with deliglit and devotion, but he 
found it harder to talk about feelings than Ethel did. 

“ I think that life must be aw'fully dull to all the people 
who arc not engaged,” he rcujarked sapiently, after a 
moment’s paii.se. 

“ I go farther than that. I think lliat life must be 
awfully dull to all the‘ people who are not engaged to 
you.” 

“What a dear httlc girl you arcl I vv(;ndor what makes 
you like mo .so much ? ” 

“Oh! because you are you. It is a most adequate 
reason.” 

“ I’m afraid 1 don’t find it is what clever people call 
convincing.” 

Ethel's face grew serious. “Oli, Jack! you have no 
idea what you arc to me.” 

“ When did you begin to love me so much ? ” Jack 
wonclered. “ As .soon a.s wc met ? ” 

“No, not exactly then. I will tell you how it was. All 
ray life I had been conscious that I had another self asleep 
inside me—a self that neither I nor anybody else had ever 
seen. I knew that there was only one tune that could 
wake that sleeping self, and I knew that only one man 
would ever play that tune. As soon as I saw you I knew 
that you c<mld play it, but I didn't know if you ever would, 
and I rather hoped that you would not.” 

“ And did I ? •’ 

“ Vc.^ and as sovm as you juayed it the s'ceping self 
woke up. and now ‘-.lie can never again be put to silence, 
cither by you or by aU)- one else.” 

“A^rc you happier tli.m \ou were when she was still 
asleep?” Jack asked. 

Both hap})ier and unhappicr. Since I began to care 
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for you, I have reached heights and touched depths that 
I never dreamed of before ; and though I admit the heights 
are heavenly, the dej»ths are quite the reverse. Capacity 
for joy means capacity for sufifering too, and one cannot 
go in for one without the other. To fall in love is to 
plunge a dagger into one’s own heart, and then to place 
the hilt of it in the hand of a man so that he may turn 
it at his pleasure. Sometimes I want to be young again, 
and to think that life is all beer and skittles ; and sometimes 
I am thankful 1 am old enough to know that there is really 
nothing in the world but you.” 

“ My darling, I’m not clever like you are, and I can’t say 
things nicely as you do. But, like the sailor’s parrot, 
I’m ‘a beggar to think,’ and I care for you a million times 
more than I can ever say. 1 never minded being stupid 
before, but now I would give anything to be clever enough to 
tell you properly how much 1 love you. But though clever 
men might make love better, they couldn’t feel it more than 
I do, you may be certain.” 

“Dear old boy, you aren’t a bit stupid. You are the 
nicest, biggest, handsomest man in the whole world, and 
I’m most awfully proud of you. I’m so glad you are a 
soldier: I love soldiers.” 

Jack nodded. “ Yes ; soldiering is a good business.” 

Still, I think it is Ijecaiise you are a soldier that I like 
soldiers so much,” Ethel added truthfully. “ I should have 
adored your calling, whatever it might liave been; and if 
you had been a crossing-sweeper I should have come to the 
conclusion that crossing-.sweeping was the only learned 
profession. Men love a w’oman because she happens to 
possess the qualities that they admire; women admire 
certain qualities because the men they love happen to 
possess them.” 

“ Oh ! that’s it, is it ? I .see.” 

“ Isn’t it lovely to be together again ? ” remarked Ethel, as 
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the lovers seated themselves on a stile almost hidden in a 
thick wall of greenery. I^ncs are the proper places for 
making love, just as moors are the proper places for shoot- 
ing groii.s<-, and coal-fields are the proper places for manu¬ 
facturing iron. Think of the poor people in London who 
have to make love in omnibuses and ABC shops and 
horrid places of that kind ! ” 

“ I don’t think it matters where you make love as long as 
you’ve got the right person to make it to. Provided that 
you were there too, 1 could make love beautifully in an 
underground railway or a cocoa-house, let ah'iie an omnibus 
or an A B C shop.” 

“ What a nice boy you are ! ” 

And tlu;n, as no one was looking, Jack kissed her. 

In spiU; of the sword that was h:uigi?ig over her head, 
that visit to Silverhampton was the happiest time of Ethel’s 
life so far. In the first place, she was with Jack ; and in the 
second, she found great delight in the companionship of 
Miss Camilla. There was extreme refinement, as well as 
consicferablc culture, in the Deanery at Silverhampton, and 
there was an utter absence of anything pertaining to 
snobbishness. 

It would have been difficult to find anywhere a more 
perfect gentlewoman than Camilla Desmond. Although she 
did not belong to a great house in the aristocratic sense of 
the word, the Desmonds had long been tlie royal family, so 
to speak, of Silverhampton; and prestige of any kind always 
confers inward, as well as outward, grace on its possessor. 

Loid Mellioiirnc’s celebrated retiiark respecting the 
absence of any merit in the di.^position of the Garter, 
applies to other things than Orders of Knighthood. The 
gicatiies.'. which men achieve, brings with it a certain amount 
of responsibility; but the greatness to which they are born 
—like that which is thrust upon llicm—is independent of 
any deserving on their part, and so carries with it an 
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iinself-consciousness and easy confidence which nothing can 
displace. 

It is the things in ourselves that we cannot help, about 
which we are proud and sensitive ; what we can alter at will 
is no subject for vanity or shame. I'his is the reason why a 
man can forgive us for doubting his motives or condemning 
his policy, but never for despising his ancestry or objecting 
to his personal appearance. 

“Jack dear/'said Ethel one cUy, “you have given me 
so many presents, and I have never yet given you one. 
But here is a ring that 1 want you to promise to wear always 
for my sake. Will you ? " 

“Of course I will, claTiing, if you wisli it.” 

“You promise that you will wear it always, whatever 
happens ?” 

“ Yc,s, sweetheart, till death.” 

Then Ethel took a ring out of a rase and put it Ujiun 
Jack’s little finger. It was a massive gold ring, with a 
single stone in it; and Ja.ek was speechle.ss with amazpmrnt 
when he saw that the stone was a wonderful jjink diamond. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SUSPICION. 

*'I hewed an idol out ol stone, 

The whitest stone I ever saw; 

But by your proving it was shown 
The inurblc had a liidden flaw." 

M r. FENTON, Miss Harland’s lawyer, was in great 
distress; for Miss Harland had left town in the 
middle of July, saying that she was going for a thorough 
rest to some outlandish German place whereof no sane person 
rould^ pronounce the name, and leaving no address, as 
she did not want to be bothered with letters ; and at the 
end of August he had discovered that the Harland diamond 
was mi.ssing from the bank where it was always kept. It 
turned out that early in the month a young lady, whom 
the bank clerk took to be Miss Harland, came for the 
pink diamond and carried it away with her, leaving 
behind a receipt duly signed “ Elfrida Harland ” in Miss 
Harland’s writing—or at any rate a very good imitation of it; 
but on inquiry it was found out that this young lady’s visit 
did not occur until nearly a month after Miss Harland had 
left London; and thereupon the bank began to have a 
suspicion of foul play. 

Mr. Fenton >vas very much upset by this untoward event, 
as EUrida had left him in sole charge of all her affairs 
during her absence; and he felt therefore in some degree 
responsible for the disappearance of the famous Harland 
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diamond. Ho was extremely angry with all the people ai 
the bank, and all the people at the bank were extremely 
angry with each other; but this merely relieved everybody’s 
feelings and did notlung towards recovering the lost jewel. 
The bank clerk, wlio had given up the diamond, felt not the 
slightest doubt at the time that he was delivering it into 
the hands of its lawful owner; and it was only when it 
accidentally transpired that this happened some weeks after 
Elfrida’s departure from town, that any anxitty on the 
subject was aroused. 

Then JMr. Fenton was communicated with, and he put the 
matter into the hands of a private detective, who succeeded 
in tracing the stone to a West End jeweller's. This latter 
had re-set it in the form of a ring for a young lady wiin 
gave her name as Miss Harland and who answered e<iually 
to the personal descriptions of Ethel and Elfrida; and hatl 
sent it to her addn'ss at Sunnydale. 'I’he detective there¬ 
fore arrived at the obvious conclusion that Ethel had 
impersonated her sister in order to obtain the jewel which 
was said to bring such luck to its possessor; and he was 
confirmed in this impression after he liad been dow'n to 
Sunnydale and had learned the evil rumours rife there 
regarding Ethel and her mysterious manner of living. 

Mr. Fenton was in a stale of great perplexity. On the 
one hand he felt bound to punish such a cool an<| barefaced 
theft; and on the other he did not feel at liberty to arrest 
Miss Karland’s sister on a charge of robin ry, without Miss 
Harland’s permission. He inwardly made some highly 
unflattering comments upon Elfrida’s unbusincss-like waysin 
going abroad and leaving no address behind her. “She 
might have had the sense to know that something of this 
kind was sure to happen,” he said to himself; as if a charge 
of theft against one’s nearest relations was an event of 
everyday occurrence in fashionable circles. 

But here Mr. Fenton was not peculiar. WhiLli of us docs 
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not feel, when a friend does a stupid thing, as if tliat 
particular fiieiid had been doing tliat particular stupid thing 
as far back as w’c can remember ? Irritation is ■wonderfully 
retrosiiective. 

However, as l^Ifrida was out of his rcacli, and likely to 
remain so for some time, Mr. I'cnton deci<lcd that liis best 
course was to see Miss Kthel Harland and her relations, and 
to try to Settle the mailer if possible privately, and avoid 
the family disgrace of a public trial. So he ran down to 
Sunnydale. 

As in the case of the detective, he felt liimself seriously 
prejudiced against Ethel by all llie reports he heard about 
her in the village. Of course it dues not do to condemn 
any one, least of all a woman, unheard ; liut if the girl’s 
manner of living was an honest one, why should she 
make such a mystery about it ? Mr. Fenton argued. As 
she was five-and-lwenty, she was old enough to know that 
reserve about one’s private afiiiirs is the height of ill-breed¬ 
ing. ^ If ])cople are anybody particular, their [irivate affairs 
are cither details of Dehrett^ or else matters of history as 
set forth in the daily paper*;; if they aie not anybody 
particular, of course tlu^y pretend that they arc, and so ape 
the unreserve of their lictters; and if English people are not 
an)body particular, and do not pretend to be anybody 
particular, it is safe to conclude that there is somethin.g very 
wrong with them indeed. 

Mr. Fenton had not studied law for fifty )c„rs w'iihout 
learning something. 

The old solicitor went to see Afr, and ^^rs. Morgan, and 
told them as gently as he c’ould (which w'as very gently 
indeed, for Mr. Fenton was a gentleman of the old 
school) about the disappearance of the Harland diamond, 
and how it had been traced to their granddaughter’s 
possession. 

Poor old Mr. and Mrs. Morgan were very civil and 
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obliging to him, and far less indignant than he had ex¬ 
pected ; but he was conscious all the time that they were 
keeping something l)ack, and that they knew far more than 
they would tell. But they assured him that they knew 
nothing about the loss of the famous pink diamond, though, 
like the rest of the world, they had heard of its existence ; 
and so far he could see they were speaking the alisolute 
. truth. They made no demur about giving him Ethel’s 
address at Silverhampton; and to Silverhampton therefore 
the lawyer rei)nired. 

Ethel was forewarned of his coininf^ by a letter from her 
grandmother; and she, in her turn, forewarned Jack. The 
latter roared and raged like a ramping lion, which w'as but 
natural, and thrcatcru-d to reduce Mr. J'enton to powder if 
he put as much as his nose into Silvcrh.iinpton. llul at last, 
after much feminine aigument of a soothing character, Jaek 
promised that he would intervii-w the solicitor in ICthel's 
stead, as she vowa-d that nolliing would indiu'c her to bo 
brought into contact with him. 

This Jack «lid ; and thou;>;li he lefraiiicd from fulfiTling 
his original intention of piilvcti/ing the old gent]<’man, he 
succeeded in making the short conven;ation betwc.en them 
the most uncomfortalile quarter of an hour of Mr. l-'enton’s 
existence. 

If the latter had been sur[iriscd at the calmness with 

t 

which Mr. and Mrs. Morgan received his communication 
respcct ng the disappearance of the Harianrl diamond, he 
had nothing to complain of on this score in the case of 
'aptain Le Mesuricr. 

And this though a pink diamond was at that very moment 
blazing upon Jack’s little finger ! 

Mr. Fenton soon perceived that it was absurd to attempt 
to make any compromise with this lighlconsly indignant 
young man, and therefore decided that the matter must be 
left to take its own course until Elfrida’s return. After 
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that, Miss Harland herself must decide what was to 
be done. 

So Mr. Fenton left Silverhampton with ruffled feelings but 
convinced judginent; for he was sure he had seen the famous 
Harland jewel on the finger of Ca[>tain Le Mesurier. He 
nourished a Iiope that between now and Elfrida’s return 
Ethel might make her escape, and so avoid the disgrace of 
a public prosecution. For surely the loss of the family 
diamond w’as a le.^.scr evil than the loss of the family 
reputation. 

Jack Le Mesurier was terribly cut up by the lawyer’s 
vi-sit, besides being violently angry; yet he loyally forbore 
to ask Ethel any questions on the subject, and he bravely 
continued to wear in tlie face of the world the ring that 
she h.id given liiin. There was no doubt that Jack was 
a thorougli gi'ntleman. A less wcll-hicd man would have 
left (iff w'caring the ring oven if he had refrained from 
asking qiieslii’iV'. 

“Dear,’' said I'thel to him, “how good you are! But 
can you trust me a little long-T?” 

“'I’il’ death, s\v(‘t lheart,” 

“ And you don’t wonder how that stone comes to be in 
my possession ? ” 

Jack hcsitited a moment. “I wdll not allow myself 
to wonder a!)Oul anything concerning you, dear. If you 
don’t choose that I shall know a tiling, I do not wish to 
know It.” 

“ Just as a judge pretends not to know anything that has 
not come out in evidence.” 

Jack winced in spue of himself at this reference to a judge. 
He wdshed Ethd would not even in jest talk about such 
horrid tilings as jiulgc.s. 


“ F 


icl,” he said seriously, 


“ I have a favour to ask of 


you.” 

“ Well, what is it ? It shall be granted to the half of my 
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kingdom, if the moiety of a woman’s kingdom is worthy of 
a man’s acceptance.” 

But Jack could not smile. ** I want you to marry me at 
once,” he continued, " here and now ; and so give me the 
right to fight all your battles for you in the future, and 
to stand between you and the world.” 

Ethel caught her breath. There are many varieties of 
the article called love abroad in the world ; but surely the 
kind which induced a man to offer to marry a penniless 
woman who was accused of dishonesty, m order to stand 
between her and the world and take her shame upon 
himself, was the genuine article and no electro-plate. 

“You see, dear,” Jack went on, I know things are very 
horrid tor you jusi now; and, much as 1 love you, 1 cannot 
keep them from huitint; you. I>ut if you were rny wife it 
would be different, and 1 would let no one vex or annoy 
you tlicn.” 

“ThtMi you do not tiiink tliat 1 stole the Ilarland 
diamond ? ” 

Sweetln'art, I know that you did not; but I want tdhave 
the right to knock down eveiy man who is such a c-ad as to 
suggest that you did.” 

Then a great temjjtation seized Ethel. If once she were 
Jack’s w'lfe, sire thouglit, nothing could separate them—not 
even the discovery of her secret ; and so the fear of losing 
Jack, which haunted her night and day, woiil^ no longer 
assail her. All her life she had hungered for love, and it 
had been denied her; and now that at last it had come her 
way, would she not be a fool to let it go? Surely no man 
would ever love her as much again, and with such an un 
selfish, disinterested passion; and surely she could never 
love another man as she loved Jack Le Mesurier! 

But because of her love for him she fell she could not 
marry him without telling hmi the truth • and liecause of 
his trust in her she felt s!ie could not marry him under fiiisc 
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pretences. It is only when we trust people a little that they 
are able to deceive us; a man must be very bad before he 
deceives any one who implicitly believes in him ; and a 
woman, however bad she may be, is incapable of doing 
it at all. 

“Jack,” she said, “it is just like you to w\ant me to marry 
you now, and I can give you no higher praise. But I will 
never do so until the mystery of the pink diamond is 
cleared up.” 

“ And will you then ? ” 

“If you will have me. And oh! my ilcar, my dear, it 
will kill me if you won’t.” 

“ No fear,” laughed Jack as he took her in his arm.s. 

But he did not know then what tlu' mystery was. 

In spite of all Jack’s entreaties Ethel was obdurate, and 
persisted in her refusal to marry him until the truth should 
have been matle clear. And Jack was obliged to abide by 
her decision, though he chafed sorely thereat sometimes. 

While he w'as still staying at Silverhampton, Sir Roger 
stint fc^r him, saying he particularly wished to see him upon 
a niatter of business ; so Jack left Elluil in Mi.ss Camilla’s 
charge, and rcj^airi'd to Greystone for a day or two. 

Afterwards he bitterly reproached himself for having let 
Ethel out of his .sight. But how wise we all are after the 
event, and how busy \vc are with the locksmith after the 
.steed has been abstracted from the stable ! 

Jackal rived at Gieystone just in lime for dinner, wlwch 
Mr. Cartwright shared with him and his uncle; and he 
greatly enjoyed listening to the talk of these two clever 
men of tlic w’orld, though it was sometimes a little loo quick 
tor him, and gave him an uncomfortable feeling of running 
after them oil tiptoe, like a child wdiose two hands are held 
by grown-up ivoiile. 

When the .servants had left the room, Sir Roger said 
pleasantly: “1 have sent for you, my dear Jack, because, 
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contrary to my custom, I wish to put my finger in pies not 
of my own making ; and your pie is the one 1 have selected 
to begin upon, just to see if 1 enjoy the exercise. I am led 
to believe that this occupation is one of the few resources 
of the aged ; so I wish to try my hand—or rather my finger 
—at It, while, like Portia, I am not as yet ‘ too old to learn.’ 
You possess all the estimable qualities of the man who is a 
failure; and 1 wish to sj)eak a word of warning to you 
before you allow these estimable qualities full scope.” 

“ 1 suppose, however, it is always a man’s own fault if 
he is a failure,” said Jack. 

His uncle shook his head. “ No, not always ; but it is 
invariably a man’s owri fault if he lets other people know 
that he is a failure; and a fault, moreover, which reacts 
severely ujain himself. For then thi-y cease to envy him ; 
and an existence uncheered by the envy of one’s fellow- 
creatures is indeed dcMdatc. ’ 

Jack cxpta-ieiiced the old feeling of helpless depression 
which his uncle’s cynicism always aroused; but the lector 
only laughed. 

“ Cartwright does not ajiprove of envy,” addeil .Sir Roger; 
“he considers it is his duty to reprove rather than his 
delight to arou.se it.” 

“I was not treating the matter profc.ssionally just 
then,” replied Philip, “ but merely regarding it from a 
personal point of view. After all, to be envied merely 
means to be .superior, and I do not wish 10 be a superior 
person.” 

“ Does envy necessarily denote inferiority to the persons 
envied?” w'ondered Sir Roger. 

“ I think so j I never heard of any one’s envying an 
inferior. Therefore to become an object of envy is merely 
a form of playing to the gallery, like grumbling at the 
responsibilitcs of w'calth, or railing against the horrors of 
vaccination.” 
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Sir Roger smiled, but bis smile was a little wintry. He 
hated the people who were as clever as he was, but he 
despised the people who were not. Therefore he enjoyed 
Mr. Cartwri^du’s society ^ since the objects of our hatred 
are always much more interesting than the butts of our 
contempt. 

“It is an instructive comment upon human nature, my 
dear Cartwright, that to play to the gallery is usually to 
show the worst side of one.self.” 

“ Not at all; as a matter of fact playing to the gillery is 
assuming a virtue for the occasion which we do not really 
possess ; and is, in short, a form of cant. It is not only 
showing the best side of ourselves, but pretending that our 
best side is a great deal better than it is. When we play 
to the gallery, the gallery is all right; it is only the players 
that are a little cheap. If you, for instance, stood up in a 
costermonger’s c;art and sang hymns, it would be neither the 
cart nor the liymns that would be ridiculous. Yet your 
friends would smile.” 

“ jiut I pic.uimc it is paiL of your artistic vuiss of the 
fitness of tilings that a clergyman should always appeal to 
the best side of human nature,” said Sir Rt gcr .suavely ; 
“would it be beside the mark to ask if you are oticn 
disappointed ? ” 

“No. 1 believe that the man who pcrsistenilv appeals 
to the best side of his fellows is raiely disappointed; and 
that the man who persistently appeals to their worst side 
is tiisappointed even more rarely,” replied the rector drily. 

“ Human nature is a contemptible thing, but 1 have ai 
certain liking for it. Few one thing I understand it, and it 
ainusos me." 

“ Jiut I should doubt if you do understand it since you 
dub it contemptible,” argued Mr, Cartwright. 

“ My dear ecclesiastic, you shock me ! Has it not been 
the object of all religious men—whether they have been 
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cloistered monks or preaching puritans—to stamp out 
human nature in themselves, and still more in their friends? 

“I think not. Human nature may not be the best 
possible nature, but it is our nature; and our business is to 
cultivate, not to crush, it. Let us be the best human 
creatures we can be, but let us still be human! For to 
try to make ourselves into anything different, is as absurd 
and artificial as clipping yew-trees into the shape of 
peacocks, or colouring carnations to the tint of Brussels 
sprouts.” 

“ My d ar Jack,” said Sir Roger, turning to his nephew, 
“the cons^ersalion, owing to the brilli.ince of our friend 
here, drifts away from you; but tlie mention of such vain 
and vernal things as peacocks and Brussels sprouts recalls 
your existence again to iny mind. As I remarked before, 
you appear to be studying the part of a failure; and by a 
failure I mean a man who sacrifices real piopcrty to ideal 
properties, and who holds all the honours and loses all the 
tricks.” ^ 

“Well, sir, do you think that is my role at present?” 

“ I fear so. I greatly fear so. If you are a man of this 
type you will have an interesting career. In your profe.ssion 
you will earn respect without remuneration; and should 
you turn to politics in after life, you will lose elections and 
win moral victories. In conclusion, your biography will be 
written by some friend whose zeal outruns his literary 
ability, and will be sent round to your fuccessful political 
acquaintances \ who, in turn, w'ill present their copies—uncut 
—to the free libraries of their respective constituencies.” 

“The nicest men I have known have been failures,” 
interrupted Mr. Cartwright; “ in fact, 1 am one myself. I 
have never succeeded in getting what I w’anted.” 

“ My dear Cartwright, you are confusing terms. Succes.s 
is not getting the thing that we w'ant, but the thing that 
other people want. You possess all the attrilmtcs that I 
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have vainly longed for; therefore I dislike and admire you 
equally, and consider you an ideally successful man.” 

“ If I have got the things that you want, 1 must say that 
your wishes take a strange direction.” 

“ J*ossibly; but that has no beaiing upon the case. The 
only things worth having in this world are a handsome 
persoji and social charm. You have both, and so my envy 
becomes the coping-stone of yunr triunijjli.” 

1 do not know that social success is a proper attribute 
for a parson,” laughed the rector. 

Sir Roger .sluuygcd his shoulders, “believe mo, it is 
the most inlluenti.il quality that he can have. \ preacher 
who rails at the hollowness of a world that declines to 
visit with him, is not unlike llie fox wlio lost his tail in 
a trap and begged all bis fellows to Iiave tlicirs amputated 
likewise. Rut a pro[>hct who secs the world at his 
feet and yet despises it, speaks with something of the 
authority of the ^Vise Man's bitlor ‘ Vanitas vanitaium,’ and 
of the Apostle’s seoinrul ‘Are they Hebrew's? So am I.’ 
No one can iifrord to dcpi.se anything that he does not 
possess.” 

“I think I see w'liat you mean. If one who has reigned 
in Rabylon turns his face towards Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
at once rises—in the estimation of the congregation of 
Mainmon-w’orshippeis—to the level of Liverpool or Man- 
el lester, or even London. Yes; it is strange, but it is 
true.” 

“J.ick,” said Sir Roger, “here is a successful man. 
Emulatc^hini as far as lies in your [lowor, and always bear 
in mind that he remained a bachelor. Marriage increases a 
woman’s social success, but impairs a man’s; the latter 
attain • the of his popularity l)efore the third volume 

of his life’s story is published, and w'hile the leading lady is 
as yet an unknown (juaniity. My theory is that all women 
should marry, and no men; it is an admirable idea, and 
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the only objection to it lies in the difficulty of working it 
out.” 

Jack laughed a false laugh, and felt himself shrivelling up 
as leaves shrivel in a frost. 

“ I do not applaud your theory, Sir Roger,” said the 
rector. “ I think that marriage is even belter for a man 
than for a woman. A single man must, to a great extent, 
live for himself alone; whilst, be a woman never so un¬ 
married, there are alwa)'s whole rows of family altars 
(belonging to brothers, and sisters, and nieces, and the like) 
inviting and expecting the immolation of herself, 'rhe 
only difference between the mariicd and the single woman 
is that to the fanner self sacrifice is a luxury, and to the 
latter a necessity ; they indulge in it c^jually.’' 

“'rhen don’t you agree with my uncle that marriage 
makes a man less pojuilar ? ” asked Jack. 

“It makes him moie popular with himself, and decidedly 
more popular with tiie woman lie marries, and considerably 
less popular with all the other women. JJut tlu' nia\^ who 
really cares much about the upiiiion of all the other -women 
must be—well, twenty-nine at the most.” 

“ But you think married people happier than single ones, 
don’t you ?” persisted jack. 

“ Probably happier, and certainly wiser. They have 
drunk the whole cup of life, you sec, and know what it 
tastes like; while the others aie like people who say 
* no sugar,’ or ‘ no cream, thank you,' and so are in 
ignorance of the real flavour of a proper old-fashioned 
cup of tea.” 

Jack nodded. “ I see.” 

“Besides,” continued Philip Caitwright, “it is alw'ays 
better, if possible, to get the full flavour out of anything— 
even in cases when the flavour may be somewhat bitter 
Personally, I feel more pity for the people w'ho have wailed 
on the bank and caught cold in their heaiis and souls 
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through standing still too long, than with those who have 
been bruised and buffeted by the full force of the stream. 
At any rate, the latter have lived, and the former have only 
existed.” 

“ Still, bruises hurt more than colds,” suggested 
Jack. 

“ But do not kill so often. Again, have you ever noticed 
tliat there is no spectacle so depressing as the ruins of a 
house that has never been finished ? The ruins of houses 
that have had their day and been lived in, are often restful 
and beautiful and picturesque; but the decay of a building 
that has been begun and not completed, is one of the most 
ghastly and hideous objects on the face of the earth. So 
many lives seem to me like that; and with such lives I have 
the profoundest sympathy.” 

“ Cartwright,” Sir Roger intornipted, “ pray be more per¬ 
sonal and less general in the tenor of your always interesting 
remarks, and warn this foolish nephew of mine against the 
dang( 4 jr of losing his head ; a danger which, I ft.ar, besets 
him sadly at present.'' 

“ No, Sir Roger ; I am afraid 1 cannot do tliat. I have no 
res[>ect or regard for a man who never loses his Iiead. It is 
the men who lose their heads that do great things. The 
principle that ‘ he that loseth his life shall save it,’ has a wide 
application. It is only by losing our hearts that we win. 
love, by losing emr heads tliat we win fame, and by losing 
ourselves that Ave win others.” 

Sir Roger smiled sliglitly. “You are very clover, and can 
make most things mean what you want them to mean, 
w’hich isVisdoin. But can you approve of a young man’s 
taking to wife a woman who is not only penniless and ob¬ 
scure, but who is suspected of helping herself to the things 
which belong to some one else ? ” 

Jack started as if he had been stung. How had this 
horrible thing come to his uncle’s ears, he wondered ? He 
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had no idea of the penetrating and pervading inHucnce of 
ordinary thoughtless gossip. 

Sir Roger continued: “ Can you approve of a man, whose 
means arc as limited as his intellectual powers, uniting him¬ 
self to a woman of whom unpleasant things are said; and 
things so unpleasant that notlnng could refute them save 
the wealth whereof no one dare think evil, or the wit 
whereof no one dare say it ? ” 

“ If a young man dan*d to say as much as that, I'd knock 
him down " Jack said angrjly. 

“Naluially, my dear nephew; and a very proper course 
to pur'-ue. Jhit young men don’t say such things to one 
another, \(/ii know. They pr* h r to let their fiiends make 
fools of tiieni.belves in peace, as tlie mistakes and misfortunes 
of a con tern [lorary are ne\er wholly llavourless. It is only 
when wc .see the next generation conUiUtting folly, that we 
long to inteifere; ^^hich proves that old age enlarges our 
hearts and contracts our intellects at the same time." 

I think, ‘•n, I would rather not di.'>cu.ss this subject,’' 
Jack said stiffly, 

“ I feel sure that you would not; but, as a matter of fact, 
I am not considering your ideasure at all. Had I Ijcen, I 
should not even have mentioned the queslion, much less 
proposed to discuss it. But now 1 will be candid with you 
—though candour is not my usual rok —and tell you that, 
as a man of the world, I consider you are making a fatal 
mistake in marrying Ethel llarland. I never had a con¬ 
science; but the locum ienens which plays the pait of a 
conscience in rny own mind, tells me that it is my duty, as 
an older and wiser and much worse man than yourself, to 
do all in my power to prevent you from committing this 
crowning act of folly." 

I have made up my mind, and there is no more to be 
said about it,” 

“Pardon n.'c, there is plenty to be .said; and, what is 
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more, I am going to say it. As long as you only proposed 
to marry a girl without money, I didn’t interfere. I told 
you 1 should not, under those circumstances, leave you 
Greystone—that was my business; but I never endeavoured 
to di.ssuade you from enjoying yourself in your own w'ay— 
that was yours. But now llie case has assumed a different 
aspect. A woman without a penny may make a man happy— 
a woman without prestige never can; and although Elfrida 
Jlarland, as is probable, will decline to prosecute her sister, 
the latter will always lie looked down upon until the mystery 
of the pink diamond is cleared up. As lar as my experi¬ 
ence goes, [)restige is the only lasting charm. I’.eauty fades, 
wit bores, and wealth is expended; but sf»cial distinction 
certainly never loses it.s influence on this side the grave, and 
it requires a suj[XThuman faith to realize dial it will do so 
on the odier. Jn fact, I never yet met anybody who did 
really believe it, though tliey all pretend that they do.” 

Jack held up his head jiroudly. “ i will see to it that 
my wjfe is never looked down upon.” 

“ My dear boy, that is mere bunkum—bunkum and bluff. 
If other women look down upon a woman, all the king's 
horses and all the king’s men cannot make them look up 
again until they choose ; and they will never choose, if she 
happens to bo handsomer than they are. But they will make 
life a hell upon earth to the w’Oinan, poor soul! and to her 
husband too,” 

Philip Cartwright sighed. “I am afraid that is only 
too true. And yet good women can be such angels w'hen 
they like.” 

** And* the other thing, when they don’t like. They 
api^ear to be equally at home in both parts, the dear clever 
creatures, and they alternate these parts as they choose, 
and no man can order their goings. I have met many 
women who have asked men’s advice,” Sir Roger continued 
meditatively, “ but I do not think I ever came across one 
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who was guided by it. Noj they go their own way, 
whatever anybody says.” 

“If a woman really loves a man, she will never do 
anything she knows he doesn’t approve of,” said Jack 
didactically. 

His uncle smiled. “Pardon me; if a %voman really 
loves a man, she will never let him know when she does 
anything that he doesn’t approve of; which comes to the 
same thing—as far as the man is concerned. But let us 
descend from generalities to the matter in hand. You are 
going to be got out of this mess, and I am going to extract 
you—with or without chloioform, as you prefer.’’ 

“ I decline, however, to ])c extracted, thank you all the 
same.” 

“Your permission was not asked, most agreeable of 
nephews.” 

“ It will always be withheld,” muttered Jack. 

Sir Roger pourc 1 himself out a glass of claret, and sipped 
it thoughtfully ; then he remarked : “ It is a pity that ;]^ours 
is a summer engagement, Jack—a great pity ! ” 

Jack looked puzzled through iu's sulkiness. “ 1 don’t .see 
what that has to do with it.” 

“Summer cngage*mcnls are so much more difficult to get 
out of than winter ones, becaii.so of the letter.s. In the 
winter, one has fires, so .here is a refuge for both the 
love-letters that one receives and the love-letter^ that one 
doesn’t send. Of course the love-letters that one dotes send 
still remain; but, if one is a wise man, these arc but few 
in comparison. In the summer, all one’s sentimental 
effusions are consigned to the conditional immortality of 
the waste-paper ba.sket, and so may rise again at any 
moment and confront one. Yes, love-making, like hunting, 
is properly a vrintcr sport; when carried on in the summer 
It is only for cubs.” 

“ I cannot argue with you, sir, you are much too clever 
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for me. But I know my own mind, and I know t:int t will 
never give up J‘3thel Ilarland.” 

Sir Roger raised his small while hands in despair. 
“ Then your career is spoiled, and your chance of happiness 
also. A wife, like a joke, should require no explanation. 
A man once said to me that it was impossible to really 
respect a woman who invariably walked last out of the 
dining-room.*' 

“Nol)ody but a fool would make such a remark as that,** 
said Jack angrily. 

“ Possibly. It was a fool who made it. But as society 
is principally composed of fools, their opinion on any 
question i.s worth consirlering. If no fool will call upon 
you and your wire, you will have but a small visiting 
acquaintance, my dear Jack. Cartwright, cannot you say 
something to instil wisdom into tliis insane and socially- 
suicidal young man ? ” 

The rector sliook his ht.’ad. “ I .am afraid he has already 
more wisdom than you and 1 put together. The wise man, 
like liis brother the poet, is born, not made; and age 
brings us nothing better than experience, which is to wisdom 
what wooden legs are to real ones—better than nothing, 
perhaps, but a poor substitute.” 

But Sir Roger persisted. “Jack, my boy, give the girl 
up. She will ruin your prospects she will never make 
you happy.” 

“ My idea was to improve her prospects and to make 
her happy,” replied Jack drily; “ and I don t quite see 
what the other side of the question has to do with the 
matter.*’-. 

*' That’s right! ** .agreed Philip. ** As I told you, Sir 
Roger, the fellow is w-iser than you and 1 are after all.” 

“ He has not half our sci'.se.” 

“ Not a quarter of it; and that is why he has room for 
so miiclkmore wisdom.” 
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Sir Roger smiled. **I should have called the two 
synonymous.’* 

** Far from it. Wisdom comes direct from Heaven, 
while sense is picked up on the Stock Exchange or in 
London society.” 

“Thank you,*’ said Jack simply. He felt better now 
that Philip Cartwright had entered the lists as his champion. 

The rector continued. “ Don’t take away his Aladdin’s 
lamp of heaven-sent wisdom and youthful enthusiasm, which 
raises fairy palaces and obviates distances both social and 
geographical; and then offer him in its place such trumpery 
little candles as you have managed to light at the fires of 
Vanity Fair, and which merely serve to show up the dirt 
and the cobwebs which disfigure all temples made with 
liands’. Leave him to marry the womnn he loves, and to 
fight her battles foi her; and bid him fight the harder the 
more she needs it. That is rny advice to you, Sir Roger.” 

“You wax elo(]!’{-nl,” sneen'd his host. 

“ Do I ? Never mind. Klocjnonce is :i failing rather 
than a fault, and one grows out of it quickly enouf^i in 
these modern days of the apotheosis of rommon sense. 
But you appealed to me and I respond to your appeal. 
That my response is not in accordance with your desires, I 
can help no more than Balaam could. A proplict cannot 
bless or curse, as he plays croquet or the piano, to amuse 
his parishioners and to oblige his patron.” 

“ And do you venture to prophesy that my misguided 
nephew will find happiness with a tvoman who will ruin 
both hi.s pecuniary and his social prospect.s ? ” 

“ I venture to prophesy that if your nci^hew, or any other 
man, sells his birthright for a mess of pottage, and de¬ 
liberately takes the lower road because the higher one 
happens to be steep and stony, he will regret it bitterly in 
this world and still more bitterly in the next. Can you 
look me in the face and deny tlmt—in spite of all your 
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cultured cynin^m and worldly wistlom—you sometimes envy 
the simpler souls who still trust ni in and love woman and 
worship God? Can you give me )our word, as a man of 
honour, thit >oii Invt evtr known i moment of red happi¬ 
ness sinfL )Ou for oi^k. all your fnthusnsms ind let your 
ideals t,o? It stems to me, Sir Roger, that it is you who 
are now jilajmg the [iirt of the fox without a tail B( cause 
you hive missed the best in life, you advise your nephew 
to throw It iway also, lest >ou should be anno)ed by his 
supenonty to you 'I Ins is unworthy of you as a man of 
thi world, lei done any Iii*,her eonsukration ” 

“Tlien >ou would advise me to leave fools to enjoy their 
folly after tlu ir own fashion ^ 

“ Wliit you would call foil)—yes ” 

'then, as Ph!li[) Cartwright and jack both refused to dis¬ 
cuss tlu m liter fnither, Sir Roi r w is forced to 1< t it drop, 
and turn to other thir « 

When tlu evening wis over, [aek saw the' rector home 
through the siimnu r moonli ht, and as tlu ) w like d together 
the >ounu;(i man said It is suiprising to me tint such a 
confiimcdt>nK as m\ imcle sliould be so kind to me and 
show such an interest in my iffiirs ” 

“People ilwavs possess more heart than thc> appear to 
hive, c\(<pt those tew who appear to havi mon heart than 
they posse s" 

‘ I think tint in> unele is attached to me in h ■» way, 
and takes i re d inten st in me ” 

“ I am sun that he does If he cares for an}lx)dy in 
this w irld 1 1 e ires for you ” 

‘ I sujpase there was a worn in at the bottom of his 
cynicism, ’ siid Jack musingly , " there genctally is ” 

“ Im inabl), I ^mey 
“ Did she jiU him, do you know ^' 

“No,” replied the rectoi, “I believe not But she was 
young and beautiiul and light hearted, and because he 
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lappened to be plain and dwarfish, she regarded his de^ 
i^otion as a comedy rather than a tragedy. Women aie often 
like this—even nice women It is so difficult for them to 
believe that what appear'^ ndiculous may really be pathetic, 
and that what appears impicssnc may really be bluff. In 
the same way, if >ou want a woman to bthevc that you love 
her you must tell hei so at k ast once a week. '1 here is no 
other possible wa} of inakin * her giasp the fact. Dying for 
her would not help m the least ” 

“I am afraid you havtn’t verj high opinion of the 
sex.” 

“On the (ontrjry, I hive the Inchest. Hut 1 have not 
a very high opinion of men who jump to the easy (on- 
clusion that women's minds arc cheap editions, m papv'f 
covers, of tlun own, ind deal with them accordingly. 1 
think a womans love is so well woith having tlul it is 
even woith the iro ible of talking to her about it” 

“You are \er> vi-.e,”siid jack resiKctfiilly, “ I shouldn’t 
think you would in ikv. many mi*-takes in dealing with women, 
or with any othei pj//ling (iuestioii ” 

Philip smikd ratlur sidly “ Not now, perhaps , but 1 
luve done so I do not refrain fiom making mistakes 
because I am wise, I im wise bceaust I once made 
nUstakes. It is only by daring to make mistakes that a 
mlin learns wi&dom; and it is so expensive a branch of 
education tint, like college debts, it generally impoverishes 
him for the rest of his life ” 

Jack was silent for a moment, then he a ked . “ Did the 
woman that my uncle loved laugh at him ? ” 

**Ycsj but not with any intentional cruelty. She was 
purely feminine, and so could not separate appearances 
from realities I do not think she would ever have 
loved him, but if he liad been a taller man, she would 
probably have conhded with tears to her dearest friend 
the story of liis diMppoiniment. She loved and married 
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a remarkably handsome man, and Sir Roger has sneered 
At mankind in gcntral ami w >inankind in piiticular ever 
since At least that is llu siory as I have heard it, but 
it all happened befoic rny time ’ 

‘ 1 wonder if she was a niei W(»in in ? ” 

“ 1 am sure sh( n i Jack, tor slu wis >our mother” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PERCY WELIORD. 

"That ghmp<»e of the gatdm ackss the way 
Has left me hcnccfoith for the road tiniil: 

The trathc roll& onward lioin day tu day, 

And bick i& my oul at the sound of it * 

I T IS a notcwotihy fact tint whtn we nuke in<iuiries 
about an} thing or anybody, we gcncrall) unpirt more 
information than we rcttive This was the. cast with 
Mr. Fenton when iic visited Sunn}dale in ordei to obtain 
glimpses into the life and octiipntion of Ethel Ifailand, 
Miss Barber’s innotcnt remaik at the tvcnin.’ party 
had laid the foundation of an evil repoit against the 
organist’s gianddauJiUr, Mr leiiton’s visit, added to 
the leading questions wh.ch he had Alt liound to put 
to Mr. Welford and sudi like men of mark in the ntigh- 
bourhood, soon raised up an imposing stiuclnre on this 
foundation; and the structure when ran».ci became a very 
palace of delight to all those who called thr instlves Ethel’s 
** friends ” 

“You know how I always hated Ethel Ifarland,” Julia 
Welford re*marked one day at a small U a parly, “even 
before 1 knew anything against her, and that shows what 
acute sensibilities 1 have ” 

As a matter of fact Julia did not know anything against 
Ethel even now—she only accepted with avidity other 
people’s uncharitable suggestions, bat with Miss W^clford, 
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as with many peqjlc, knowledge merely meant the adoption 
of such beliefs as fell in with her preconceived opinions. 

“Tine poor thing has no mother,” said Mrs. Welford 
with a comfortable sigh. “I always pity girls with no 
mothers to louk after thtui. As I said to Mrs. Hailey only 
a few days ago, ‘ Mrs. liailey,* I said, ‘ the young people 
laugh at the it p.ircnts, hut they could not lia\e done without 
us all the same ’ And no more lliey could.” 

“All women aie unjust to one another,” Percy remarked; 
“they li\c 111 su(h a small world that they lose all sense 
of perspective, and ihe'ufoie things whicii are actually small 
loom large befoie then unaccustomed eyes.” 

“1 do not percuve how stealing can ever be merely a 
question of jicrspective,” snapped Julia. 

Julia Wcltoid would always use the w’ord “perceive** 
in prcfeunce to “see,” and “commence” in profeicnce to 
“ begin.” Tins was lur idi a of cultine. 

“Oh ! my diur, you shouldn’t make use of smh a nasty 
expression as sUalmg,” remon ti.ited In i mother; “it isn*t 
ladylike, and it i-^nt kind, and 1 veiy iim< h doubt if it is 
even tiuc, for 1 don't believe all the tiks about Ethel 
Harland, indei.d I don’t.” 

“That is just like you, m.imma! You would take any 
girl’s pait against yoiii own (laughter. It doesn’t matter 
who she may be, Imt she is sure to know r than I 
do—in your o[>inion.” And Julia laslnd lursclf into ft 
small fury ovei her unnalinal mother’s pu’^ely fictitioiut 
pitference for Ethel Harland. 

Jiilu was always ddibciatcly hurting herself, and then 
expectihg sympathy foi the pain she quite unnecessarilji 
suffered. And though the cause was purely imaginary, the 
suft« ring chc cnduicd was very real indeed. 

boiiK women go tliroiigli life knocking their heads against 
stone w^alls of thcii own budding, and suffer avoidable 
agonies accoidmgly. These are, as a rule, the clever womeii!^' 
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Others take good care not to build any stone walls at all; 
but when they find one erected by Pi evidence right across 
their path, they plant ivy and roses to cover it, and then 
pretend that there is no stone wall there at all. These aio 
the still cleverer ones. 

Julia Welford belonged to the former class. 

“Dear Mrs. Welford, you are (|uito n^ht," chimed in 
little Miss Barber ; “thatpoor >our^ i>iil has been deprived 
of the advantage of a motht r’s Uaining, and lias conse¬ 
quently gone astray. J'.vcr sime 1 heard this t< iiiblerumour 
about her, I iiave longed to do souk tiling to help hei, 
and to supply in a measuie her poor molhci’s pi u e.” 

Miss Baibcr spoke in all s.mcnty. Mic had not Ihc 
shadow of an idea that it was sht' herself who had, in the 
first instance, startc d the notion oi Isthel’s dishont‘sty; if 
she had known this it would base biokcnhcr heart. The 
evil that is “wrought by Want of thought ” is not the least 
evil existent m thi> world, though frotpienlly undieainul of 
by the author. • 

“Dear Mrs. Bailey,” Mis. Cottle was whisptrmg confi¬ 
dentially on the other side of th(‘ room, “ I w is sadly hurt 
the other day to hear the way in whuh Mrs Brown •^iiokc 
of your good husband ; and I ftcl it only my duty, though 
a very painful one, to repeat to you what she s ud ” 

Mrs. Cottle actually believed tliat the so cilletj duly was 
painful to her, and this belief considtial ly increased her 
pteasurc m the pcrfunnance of it. 

“Indeed •” replied the vicar’s w'lfe coldly, wondering that 
14 *^. Cottle was not old enough to luve learnt that when A 
ttspeats B’s nasty speeches to us, we do not hate B n( arly 
as much as w'c hate A. 

“It was his ritualistic tendencies that made her speak 
SO unwarrantably,” continued Mrs. Cottle ; “ she considered 
’ that they quite obviated any good he might do by his really 
t powerful discourses. Now liere I disagree with her, and I 
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told her so. For I consider it is a Chrislian duty to forgive 
all those whr> (lifTer from u.s, provided we are crmvinced that 
they are acting conscientiously according to their lights. 
And, besides, I think it was a great impertinence on the 
part of Mrs. Ihown to [)resumc to criticize the vicar in that 
way; but Mrs. brown always has given betself unconscion¬ 
able airs on the strength of her late husband’s having been 
a professional man. la.s.siiie you, jio'^itively, she looks down 
on Mrs. Wolford and in>self; .and I really have no patience 
with such snobbery; have you ? ” 

“ I am afraid I haven’t much patience with snobbery of 
any kind.” 

“And 1 don’t blame you, Mrs. BaiUjy. 1 feel exactly 
the .same iny.self. It really is ridiculous for Mi.s. Brown to 
persist in walking out of a room before me, when my 
husband could have bought heis up ten times over. Not 
that it aflects me; I am thankful to say I have a soul above 
such trifling considcialions; but it is very hurtful to one’s 
pride to be put slraiglit on a question of etiquette by a 
woman whoso ineome is le^s than a tenth part of one’s 
own.” 

Mrs. Bailey smiled. “ I have never endured such an 
experience; for a woman \Mth an income of less than a 
tenth of mine would be studying ‘ the rules of the House,’ 
most probably as a pauper.” 

“And, when all is said and done, Mrs. Brown’s refine¬ 
ment is only superficial; true refinement would not attach 
the im))ortance to trifles that she attaches. M’ould you 
Ijelieve it ?- -she .ictually took u]ion herself to reprove me. 
the other for not leaving tlie correct number of cards.' 
who'll 1 went out paying visits. As if it could signify to 
an)body how many cards I left! Such rubbish!” And 
Mrs. Cottle fitirly bristled with the righteous indignation 
which we all feel when convicted of negligence or ignorance 
m matters social. 
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“ Perhaps she meant it kindly,” suggested Mrs. Bailey. 

“ Not she! Did you ever know anybody who meant it 
kindly when they told a friend of a fault? I never did. 
When people mean kindly they don't mention their friends’ 
failings at all; that is my doctrine, and I am sure 1 try to 
live up to it, Mrs. Bailey, and if 1 foil it is my misfortune 
rather than my fault. But still ] do not admit that 1 was 
, in fault about the cards. As 1 have told you, I consider 
that true rc’fincment ought to be aliovc sucli insignificant 
,'trifle.s, and therefore 1 do not stoop to trouble rny mind al>out 
them; but 1 was quite correct as to the number of cards 1 
left, for 1 had carefully studied the matter in the ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents ’ in T/ie Qnccu.” 

“Then if you knew you were right, why take any notice 
of what anybody says ? ” 

“ Because, Mrs. Bailey, like all truly refined natures 1 am 
' extremely sensitive, and I cannot bear that my conduct— 
even in the most trifling matters—should be ('.ailed in 
question. \Vc arc all alike in our family : wc shrivel t*p at 
an unkind word as a flower shrivels in the east wind. And 
'.it is specially hurtful to be blamed for things in which one 
Jinows one is above suspicion. If Mrs. Brown had said 
that I neglected my husband or spoiled rny children, I could 
; have borne it—I may perhaps be a little too fond of society 
' to be a perfect housewife; but to suggest that 1 am ignorant 
pi Any matters pertaining to .social etiquette is an indignity 
which I could not bear from an angel or a ()uchc.ss, let alone 
I firom Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Bailey’s eyes twinkled. “1 have always thought 
', people were sensitive on their weak points, rather than 
On their strong ones.” 

^ “ Then you were mistaken, Mrs. Bailey, utterly mistaken. 

. No one knows more about sensitiveness than I do, as I have 
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their ancestry in middle-life; some people arc, it is believed, ij 
“Now there was my aunt Matilda, whom I am said to/: 
resemble; it was a source of great regret to her that her ’ 
husband was in retail rather than wholesale trade i and so.' * 
exquisitely refined was her nature, that she never once, in 
all her married life, allowed her husband’s business to be 
mentioned under her roof. Such true gentility as this is , 
innate in some pco])lc, aruJ cannot be acejuired by those who / 
are so unfortunate as to be without it.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Mrs. Bailey, and inwardly returned 
thanks for the same. 

“ I shall never forget a terrible scene once,” continued 
Mrs. Cottle, “w'hen my aunt Matilda’s husband so far forgot 
himself as to make .some reference to his business at his , 
ovm dinner-table As ill luck would have it, some of my ' 
aunt’s nicest friends were dining with her on that day—or 
rather lunching, I should say—a lady and gentleman who 
were distantly related to a Lord Mayor and extremely 
inti\nate with a Rural Dean; and you can imagine how pain¬ 
ful so coarse a reference was to my aunt in such company as 
this.” 

“Was it?” 

“ Oh! most terribly so; she had such a superfine nature ; 
and such genteel sensitiveness. I was not present at the ’ ‘ 
time, but I believe she fainted at the taljle, and ii was only / 
after her own family intervened, and showed her it was her:, 
duty to forgive her husband even so gross an insult as this, \- 
that she consented to pardon him. And what made it stj, ^ 
doubly painful for her was that her husband could not see-,- ' 
wherein he had offended, and made some low remark to the" 
effect that those who were not ashamed to spend the money ';'' 
shouldn’t be ashamed to make it. He was very sorry that 
she was upset, but he refused to see what there was in H* 
behaviour to upset her. Ah ! dear Mrs. Bailey, think what ;> 
it must have been to a delicate organization like my 
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to be tied to 9 . coarse-miiided man who was not even ashamed 
of his own business ! And they all toll me that I am exactly 
like her.” 

While Mrs. Cottle thus instnicted the vicar's wife in the 
racial peculiarities of her house, Mrs. 31ro\vn was asking of 
her hostess, “And how is Mr. Welford, 1 should like to 
know ? ” 

“ lie is getting on comfortalily, thank you, very comfort¬ 
ably indeed. 'I’he lael is he has gnen up religion for a bit 
and taken to jiohtics, and they don’t u])s<.t his temper or his 
digestion half so muth, i am thankful to say.’’ Mrs. 
Wolford’s words were ambiguous; but the meditations of 
her heart weie all right. 

Mrs. brown sniffed ominously. “ Ikrlitics indeed ! Don’t 
call Liberalism politics, Mrs. Welford, if you please; call it 
anarchy or Vopery or anything yon like, but don’t call it 
politics.” 

“ 1 was brought up n Conserv.ilive niy'^i If,” apologized 
Mrs. Wellord, who though stout was timid ; “ iny father was 
a very strong one.’’ She w^as a loyal wife, and she knew it 
was wiong to be ashamed of hti Imsband’s pnm iple.s, let 
Mrs. brown rage never so liciccly ; niwerlheless she was. 

“Then I w'onder you are not afnud to look your father’s 
spirit in the face,” said Mis. llrosvn. 

Mrs. Welford would of comse have been U'rnficd to do 
any such thing, quite ajtart fiom political considerations, but 
she did not trouble to demonstrate tin, fact to her irate 
guest; she merely replied meekly: “ I sujipose there must 
be two patties in the StaU-, or else the country would never 
get on.” 

“ Then let there be Iw’o parties, or twenty parlies, or two 
hundred parties for all I care; I don’t mind how many 
jiarties there are' as long as there isn't a Lib< ral party; but 
that I can’t an<l won't stand. I am not narrow or bigoted, 
as you know; and I would allow all people to hold their 
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own opinions, provided they were rorrert ones IJut when 
you comf to KidM il ojMn'ons it is n clifftitnt thing " 

“Whit IS It thit >ou so iniKh ohj(i.t to in tht principles 
of llu I ibei il 1 irty f * asked Mr-, Wclf rl with a sudden 
ipiirt of t oMi lift 

“All nf tlurii, if I Ind ni> way I should ill )w nobody 
but C onstivitives to InM \ol(s it all n d thit wou’d sa\» 
no end of tioubli it i m nc nl 1 1 ti ni 

“Jiut why, de ir Mis BrovMi, ] sli nild like to know ^ 
The faet is, 7 was only siyin^ to my hn unii yistcrday, 
‘James,’ I ud, ‘when I heir you tilk, 1 want t> ‘■end a 
missioniiy t> the ( o isen itiies, and when I 1 e ird my 
father tilk, 1 used to pr ly to be eh livi led ftom il 1 ibei ils , 
so what am 1 to Ixluvt i*' Oh dear ’ OhcKii ' t serins to 
me tint then is nollmiv^ so iin ctthiu he uiiif, hist om 
side ind liu ii the otiiei 

“ Vou o If ht not to h ir the kidieil idt tint i where 
1 bhmc you 

“JRut I must listin whiu my husband til ks tome aigued 
Mrs AVtlfoid, with some show ol uiaon 

llci judf^e, howeiet, w i is adiinant ‘ I dont see that, 
I nevtt elui 

“ I caimo* help sning that it seem to me thcie is a good 
deal to be said for tlie news of tin libeials on i great 
many subjects, ai^^ued Airs AVelford with s nuc spirt, “at 
Icist that is how they appear when one s husbai ( explains 
them to one 1 im un it yoi w ni into the i^je^tion you 
would ste tint they hue sevtial to stind upon, and 
that thire is something to be sud en I i ir side ifter all ” 
“Notlin, woulel induce me to go into the question— 
nothing' \\!ieii I disqiprove ot a thing I dont dabble in 
It and I shoUid never i mist mv eonscieiire to the 
extent ol neinn^ the imrits ol i case which I knew to be 
yvrong 1 im thiiikful to sa\ that I ilw lys can see at once, 
in any largnmcnl which is the light view and which is the 
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wrong one; and from that moment I turn my back on 
the wrong one, and never ha\c any thine; more to do with 
it. It IS tins that has made me what I am ” Whnh was 
quite true 

“Still I cannot help wishing that >on could Inai James 
explain his views,” persisted Mr^ W chord 

“Nothing would induce me to listen to him,” cried Mis. 
Brown; “do )oii thin! that I hoidd still be the staunch 
Conservative that I im if J Ind w isud m\ lime, md under¬ 
mined my jud‘aiKiU bv u iding I ibci il mwsjupeis and 
listening to laU ral s[)cce h s ? Arui do )o'i suppose I should 
be the toiilenlMl Chnsli in tint 1 am, sati lied with my 
charactti as Pro\idenre his made it, and not tiMiig to 
impiovc (ithir iii> ic’t oi the ( huirh, if 1 had expo ed my" 
self to the mfln nee of rituah tie scivicis or levivahstic 
sermons? No, Mrs ^\elford, 1 have k( j)t clear of ill this 
modern eiari l >r lefoim 'lul nniiiovcim nl and goodnes* 
knows what, and m return, 1 am tliinMuI to say U has 
kept clear of me ’ A sliumcnt so imdiniablc tint Mrs 
Welford did not attempt to i< fut<. ii 

On her way home from the Wdfords’ teaiiirty, Mrs 
Bailey fell in with her hu >1) md, wlio h ni bet n visiting some 
of hi:* sick poor, and hei heut was so hot within her 
against all she had hea-d, that dn niiiied it to him, 
relying upon his unfailing jiowers to u things as others 
saw them, and then t) put tl ein m a more favourable 
light. 

“Isn't It sickening?” she said when sIk had finished 
her recital “ It makes me pcifeetly heaitsore to listen to 
those women’s mean, petl> talk about all sorts of absurd 
trifles. And thc> say such spiteful things, too ’ 

A smile stole over the vicar’s thin, ascetic face, his 
wife*s impulsiveness alwa}s afforded him some tender amuse¬ 
ment. “ My dear, they are to be pilit d rather than blamed 
believe me It is not their fault altogether that they 
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interest thcinstlvci in gossip and litik tattle; it h also 
the fault of the narrow pKices in which their lines have 
falli n " 

“Then they ought to Ihcir views of life ” 

“Of foiiisc till) ought, Margnict hut it is not exactly 
easy to widen one’s hori/on line Ncvcrlhtkss I own it 
ou^dit to Ik (lone , and the only way of doing so, in nutters 
spiiitual as w<m1 s in lU it.il, is to rise highi.i nid higher ’* 

“ Yes, that IS tiuc It IS di/ht.ult to li\c in ,i small woild 
and not ‘’^row anall om tU lu m 'tih it ” 

“ Viiy d (fiiiih , and it is dinost nnpossi no for a woman, 
who IS hotn to a coinmonj lac i lot with a commonplace 
intellect, to nulcc lur woikl p liicCi one IJut she can 
always rise hi^lui; and then she. will hnd that the nearer 
she gits to lic. i\c.n till wider views she will take of earth.” 

“Oh' ( lunics, I wish I were as wisi ami as patient as 
you are ” 

“1 am only patu n( birausf T foil so sony foi the poor 
things^ I know it is tluii fault in a way, Imt it is not 
entirel) then iaiill, the,) w ml more mtcre>ts in thur lives— 
even the in luu d ones 'i heir minds and souls arc starved 
for lark of jiiopci n niiishmcnt, and as slaiving hodiiscat 
gaibagc’ rather linn nothing, starnng souls will do the 
same. Women who an above the class that s)skmatically 
WO!k, and below the* class that s)steinalKally play, have a 
(lull time of It, and we cannot londomn thim c/»crrauch 
if they try to make foi themselves ink rests » ut of the 
scanty matinils at then command llu> ha\c more 
restiaint uu I less cvitLimnt than Iho clasvs ibove and 
liclow th m, and are conscqikiitl) much moit tree from 
great tanks .ind much more pionc to small failings. I 
should sav. spi akmg loughl), that the w'ome'n of the English 
middle classes lead the liest and the dullest lives of any 
women on the fac c of the earth ” 

“ 1 am inclined to agree with jou. ’ 







“Of course there are many, many exceptions,” Mr. 
Bailey continued; “ but what I mean is that dulness is 
the special pitfall of that type of female society, including 
all the ills that dulness breeds; and that, therefore, tliese 
women should be on the look-out to provide themselves 
with more interests than Fate has thrust upon them. 
Dulness does not only make one feel dull; it deadens one’s 
faculties and one's capabilities as well, and makes one a 
poorer creature altogether.” 

“Then you think that women of the Welford and Cottle 
and Barber type want more amiis<.‘ment ? ” 

“ Not only more amusement, tiunigh they certainly want 
that; but more enthusiasm, more idealism, more mental 
stimulus. The inward vision of all of ns is formed to 
, look into heavenly things; so that when we adapt it to 
the minute examination of that which is of the earth 
earthy, it is all out of focus, and i)« ireives only distorted 
images. Those men and women wlio see no visions and 
have no pcreei>tjon of that which is invisible, keep 
their ejes steadfastly fixi d on things too small to be 
considered at all, magnify trifles till Ilu ir spiritual micro¬ 
scope transforms a midge into a mon.stcr, and a drop of 
rain-water into a regular watch’s caldron.” 

“I do not believe that Woman could ever rise to Man’s 
’ intellectual level,” remarked Mrs. Bailey, after a short 
^ pause. 

“Possibly not; but she can h(.‘lp hin. to ri.se to heights, 
, both intellectual and spiritual, which he could never attain 
without her. Woman was not meant to be a godde.ss or 
a plaything or a drudge; she was meant to be a companion 
' to Man. Therefore the .so-ailled strong-minded women, 
‘ who wear themselves out with abusing and defying men, 
, and the so-called domestic women, who cut themselves 
^ ■ down solely to the ordering of dinners and the counting 
' * of clothes for the wash, are alike failures.” 
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“Yes, that is quite true. How well you put things!” 
And then the vicar and his wife arrived at their own 
garden gate, and had to excliango abstract and theoretic 
conversation for concrete and donieslic duty, 

Mrs, Hailey was in tlic habit of taking out her husband's 
views at intervals, and airing them, as she did hi.s linen. 
Happy is the man who has some good woman to do this 
for him ; for views—like clothes—grow mouldy and moth- 
eaten if they are kept shut up and are never brought out 
into the light and air, 

A day or two after his mother's tea-party Percy Welford 
ran down to Silverhainpton to see Ethel Ifarland, who was 
staying at the Deanery during Jack’s absence. Percy did 
not tell his mother where he was going, nor why; for he 
had learnt, like wiser folk, that when one intends to 
perform an action not altogether in accordance with the 
prejudices of the pow'crs that be, it is as well not to 
mention the matter in the hearing of those pow'ers until 
after the event. 

Ethel w'as surprised, and by no means delighted, to see 
him; but she endeavoured, with her usual good manners, 
to conceal alike her amazement and her absence of joy. 

Percy e,\])rcssed himself as charmed with the town in 
general, and the Deanery in particular. 

“It is a most fascinating spot," he said, “and so 
beautifully situated. Its position, on the crest of the hill, 
positively reminds me of Jerusalem or of Eome.’' 

Percy spoke with authority, as he iiad studied pictures . 
of these cities in various Sunday books ever since he was. 
a child. " 

“Anti that is a most elegant vi.sta which one catches 
sight of," he continued, “as one looks westw'ard from the 
central square." 

“ Yes; it is a pretty view," remarked Ethel indifferently, 

“ But the opposite prospect is indeed a depressing one. 
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How sad to see a country intended by Nature to be 
beautiful, trampled into coal-dust by tlie iron heel of 
Commerce 1" sighed I’ercy, who would have lived and 
died a pau})er ii’ the iron heel of Commerce had not walked 
his way. 

“But I thought yuu wete interested in Commerce, Mr. 
Welford?’’ 


“ I ?—with my artist soul! 01\! no, you never could 

have thouglit that. To me, buying and selling must alway.s 
be more or less vulgar,'’ I’crcy reiihed, never having learnt 
that what is is never vulgar, only what pretends to be. 


“1 see." 

“This room too \s very elVeetive," contimu'd Percy 
graciously ; “ there is something in the furnisliing of it which 


acts as a sedative to my jaded spirit. As I look round me 
I feel that I sympaUii/.c with the intention and am in 
liarmony with the tlesign." 

Ethel could noi help smiling at the idea of Perry’s being 
in harmony with anything perLaining to Miss Camilla. 

“ It is furnished in very good taste," she said. 

“It is indeed, with admirable taste. Look at this small 
table, for instance; what an elegant conecj)tion ! Such 
artistic finish on the surface and such delicate Corinthian 
feeling about the legs !" 

“ Miss Desmond has some very fine Chijjpcrulale.” 

“ Then look at the paper," cried Percy, flitting about the 
room in a very ecstasy of ajjpreciation ; “ what a delicious 
fugue in colour !—what a perfect sonata in tints! Deliver 
me from wall-papers which are crude or bnglit! I assure 
you that a sky-blue jxxper makes me shudder, while a yellow 
one turns me absolutely faint." 

“ Does it ? How awkward for yon !" Ethel really was 
vei 7 unresponsive. " It must be as bad as not being able 
to ride with one’s back to the horses." 

“ Alas! I am far too sensitive to outward impressions. 
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1 often cm so the diy when 1 wis l)orn with the artist 
t( mporanif nt md thi pot t sr)iir’ An 'inilh nn, it must be 
ronftsstd, wlnrli w is tntdl> iind r\(d])> I’l rr> s birthcLiy 
“Indicd J Lli 1 sv IS not in tin ] ist inlui tid m 
Perc> Wclloul s conuisition, and sin w is too anxious 
just tilln to pretend tint she wis It is only when things 
ai( going will with us tint we (in siiiuiliU m interest 
whi( h W( do not fi el in the dt iir. of our fij mis ind nci ,h 
boms Jins is tlu 1 ison why hip))} jji )p’ ir inon 
pojMilar as i luli thin unhippv ones 

but I did not coni h k to tilk ibont w ill pijitis^sud 
Peny suddenly, Jor om i in his Idi j iitlin,, hnnscll and his 
opinions on one side, md 1 j in ^ i bettii m tn m conse¬ 
quence e\< 1 ifteiw lids ‘ I e imi to isk yoi to lu irry nit ” 
“To isk nil to niiri) you Dint y ni know that I 1111 
eii^igiiltof ipt un Ii Me iiiiii 

“ Ves , I know ih t lint 1 d o kr < w ih t e n inn tiiiees 
hi\e siq rvitudi huh ini^it inditi thi i q I iin to leton- 
sidi 1 his lU i IS on , ii <l if ih it is so I w nil to li 11 \ou that, 
whiKver hipiin , it is ilw ly epen to you to r im your 
pint inso(ii.ty ly b loiuii Mrs ieii\ Wei n SiroiiCT 

ti elm M n ht in I e 1 111 y M t 111 I i nil in m , but it was 

ineipiblt ot in ikin^ nmi peik hki one 

Ethel te id her hi ul seoinlully “I oppose you are 
reft it in^ to tint ibsiulnpoit ib nit tne Hirhnd di imond. 
Cip un le Me un 1 knows is iiuii h ih nit it you do. 
md he has nt\ei 11 suited ne ly su estin lint the 

m \h lous.ossipol a pul- el eld w m a could eeei come 

lx t\\e» i i in v.It md me ” 

“ Yeiu mean tint the e iptiiii Lve jou so wed that he is 
willing lo iiuriy you to show nat be believes you are 
innoe t nt ? ” 

“ Yi s , md ihoii 1 cannot ai i ept your offei, bihcve me 
that I app’ecnte voiir ^uitrodb motives in pi op jsing lo do 
the same " 
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I» that moment Percy Wclford grew np and became a 
man. “ I am not proposing to do the same,” he said. 
“Captain Lc JVlesiirier is willing to marry you because he 
believes you to be innocent ; I am anxious to jnarry you 
although I know you to be guilly. "I'licreforo he and I do 
not stand on the same platform, Miss Idarland, nor love 
you in an equal degree.” 

Ethel startl'd up fron) her seat, and her face grew very 
pale. “'Wliat do you mean ?” she asked. 

“ I mean that T was in l.ondon on the day when you took 
the pink diamond from its accustoinial place, and that I 
saw you go lo the b.ink, disguised as a lady of fasliion, and 
fetch it. 1 was so surprised lo sec you dressed as a fine lady 
that I did not xcntuie to speak to you ; but T remembered 
the incident, as I have remembered everything eoimectcd 
with you since liist you made me love you in spite of 
myself; and wIkjm f heatd Mr. f'Vnlon’s story of the pink 
diamond, I undei^tood at once that you liad disgui.seil yourself 
as your sister, and taken ihc diamond out of the bai^k in 
her name.” 

There was a nioimnt's silence, and then Ellul said; 
“ Have you mentioned tliis- lo anybody?” 

Perc-y drew himself to his full five fijot-six, and answered 
proudly : “Never ; and 1 never will as long as I live. 1 am 
the only person who knows your secret, and I would die 
rather than disclose it; but 1 w.mt you to let me <levote the 
tc.st cT ray life to keeping it inviolate a'-.d to making you 
happy.” 

Ethel’s eyes filled with tears. She knew Percy well 
enough to understand what this proposal meant to him, 
whose religion was conventionality and whose presiding 
goddess was Mrs. Grundy; and she realized how much he 
must love her for such a proposal to be possible lo him. 
And becau.'.e a peifu:tly pure and unselfish affection trans¬ 
forms, for the lime being, every weakling into a man and 

16 
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every man into a gcntltrinan, Ethel instinctively did homage 
to Percy Welford. 

In the huby traffic of life, human y«ou!.s—like silver coins— 
are apt to lose some of their value and to bet;oine defaced. 
But now and again, in the white light of an exalting 
emotion, the image and superscription which they bear 
become plain, and the image and superscription are not 
Cxs.ir’s. It is in moments such as these that we grasp the 
truth that this world which we, in our ignorant cynicism, 
have regarded as a den of thieves, is none oilier than 
the J'alher’s House—defiled, it may lx, for a time by the 
sordid doings of the money-changers, but the Father’s 
1 louse still. 

Tliere is much healing power in faith—and not least in 
the faith whuh human beings have in one another; but 
there is a greater healing power in the charity which loves 
on even after Jiopc has been destroyed and faith has been 
shattered. Therefore Ethel Hnrland's view of life was 
ever afterwards wider and truer because of the revelation 
which had been vouchsafed to her of the slrtaigth of love as 
shown forth by a man she had hitherto dt'siiised. 

When lack returned to Silverhainpton he found, to his 
dismay, that lithel had disappearcal, leaving no address 
behind her; and neither his aunt Camilla, nor anybody 
el.se, could give him any clue as to wliere she was hiding 
herself. 



CHAPTER XVH. 


fACK'S APPEAL, 

ytt lliat f,ilks am all like yon 
I tloii t biiievc, and slictiildn’t can- to: 

Tlu'ic IS a iriendship that niigii true 

Thiough all the ills that liesh is heir iri,* 

I N s|>ik' of all his t‘n<lt*avours Jack could obtain no clue 
to ICilit-rs whercaljouts. She liad left Silverhumpton 
immediately after Perry UVlford’s visile and had told no one 
where she poor Jack had to juis'-ess his 

soul in palieiK 0—a most iinsausfatioiy posse ision, as most 
of us kiMw 'A ho have tried it; and he also had to jiersuade 
himself tlvil !^^hc^s sudden and my.slerioiis di.sy{)penrance 
did not liiiKW a lurul hyj.l on t!ie matter of the pink 
diamond. 'I’hat she was iinwi.se to Ii.ive run away in this 
summary manner, he admitted; but tliat she could in any 
circumstances ever be anvthinti worse than unwise, he would 
not allow himself to suggest even to himself. Portunatcly 
Jack I*e Mesurier w'as not a person wiih a vivid imagina¬ 
tion ; which .saved him and his friends a great deal of 
trouble. 'I'lj a reporter or a novelist imagination may be 
a necessary evil; to a [irivate individual it is an un¬ 
mitigated nuisance, and to the private individual’s friends 
a positive curse. 

Jack continued to write letters to Ethel at her Sunnydale 
address, in the hope that her grandparents would forward 
them to her; for though they professed that they did not 

*43 
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know where she was. he had a slirewd idea that diey were 
deceiving him for their own purposes, lint writing affec¬ 
tionate letters to j.eople who apparently take no notice ol 
them, is dreary work, and accords inoic with the popular 
notion of prayer Ilian of correspondence. Which of us, a 
some time or other, has not heard really (lod-feai mg persons 
retail, as a remarkable coincidence, the story of an obvious 
and direct answer to prayer ? And yet these good prop e 
would have been astonished beyond measure ii they had not 
received the reply to a dinner-invitation l>y return of post I 
Which merely proves that the religious instinct and the 
sense of humour are situated on dilTcrent sides of the luiman 

brain. . • i 

Al the aiJiioinleil lime H.iilaeJ Rtumei, home, 

!»nd was duly informed by Mr. Kenton of the loss of the 

pink di.-imond, and the suspicions which this loss had 

aroused. 

“Of course you will not pioscoiite,” cuncludea Mr. ronton, 
“though I endeavoured to frighten Captain Lc IMesuner 
into restoring llie jewel by pretending that you would. 

“ Why ‘ of course ’ ? ” 

The lawyci raised his eyebrows in .suipiisc. “because 

you are dealing w'ith your own sister. ^ 

“ But i am also dealing with my own di.amond,'’ suggested 

Miss Harland. 

“My dear young lady, you surely do not mean to suggest 
the possibility of instituting legal proceedings .ig.nmst Miss 
Ethel Harland ? ” 

“ riiat is precisely what I do intend." 

“ J’ravj then, reconsider your deli, rmination, remonstrated 
Mr. Fenton. “It would be a most unchristian act, believe 
me; and, wha^ is worse, it would involve you in the 
socikl disgrare which it would entail. I must beseech 
you in this matter to allow yourself to be guided 

by me.” 
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Elfrida smiled. Mr. Fenton’s order of putting things 
amused her. “ It is also a most uncliristian act to take 
what docs not belong to you,” she remarked. 

“ Of course, of course—most unchristian, 1 admit; and 
there is no one who approves of Christianity more tho¬ 
roughly, and endorses its precepts more heartily, than 
1 do. But there are other things in the world beside 
Christianity, my dear young lady, and we must consider 
them ; wc must indeed.” 

“ J n«*\er lieaid nf siu'li things ; and I am sure it would 
not be right to rnn.sidt.r tht in even if J had. I>o you know 
that you are preaching rank heatliciiism ?” 

“Alydcar Miss ll.uland, liow can you say such things, 
and about me ff all peojilc ? Have I not just told 
you that I considt'r religion a ino‘>t admirable thing for 
every one, and most especially for young jieopic wdiose 
characters and h.uuts are as yet unforme<l?’’ he said, 
as if he were recommending some particular medicine. 

“You talk about religion as you would talk about*cod* 
liver oil.” 

Mr. Fenton looked shocked. “I must beg you not 
to speak so fiippantly about sacred matters; it positively 
pains inc to hear you do so. In my yrmng day.s people 
were brought up to feel a certain amount of reverence 
for holy tilings, and 1 am thankful to say that the habit 
still clings to me; but, as I said just now, religion, like 
every'hing else, must be kept in its pn^per place, and 
not alloived to invade provinces which do not rightly come 
under its jurisdiction.” 

“ You mean that there is a time to be good and a time 
to be clever, and it is a mistake to try and <lo two things at 
once ? ” 

Mr. Fenton was slightly ruffled, as was but natural. 
The man who enjoys being made fun of by an im[>crtinent 
young woman, mu.st either be more than twice or les.3 
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than half as clever as she is; and Mr. Fenton was neither 
one nor the other. 

“I did not come here to discuss etliics with you,” he 
said, somewhat stiffly. “1 came to ask wdiat were your 
instructions regarding the theft of tlie llarland diamond, 
and what means you would desire to he taken tow.irds it.s 
recovery.” 

“ My instructions are that you shall write to Captain l.e 
Mesiirier, who you say is acting for my sister in this matter, 
and tell him that I intend to prosecute irnmediately unless 
the .stone is returned.” 

'I’he lawyer shook hes heail. “Tt io a most un.sistcrly act, 
and wrill, I am convinced, cause people to think and speak 
ill of you.” 

“ J cannot help that; and I don't care in the least what 
people say or think about me.” 

“ 1 wish with ail iny lieart you would be, guided by 
me. 

*‘\Ve]l, I shan’t,” leplied Elfnda, who had had too much 
of her own w'ay all her life to stand opposition patiently. 

And, by (he way, do you think Captain Lc Mesuricr’s 
devotion to my sister will stand the test of a public 
prosecution ? ” 

Mr. Fenton looked up quickly : so the wind blew this 
way, did it? A woman’s badinage puzzled an <1 irritated 
him ; he did not consider humour a womanly attribute at 
all; but jealousy wms a thoroughly feminine quality which 
he could understand and allow fo;. “ 1 fancy it will,” he 
said slc^vly. 

“ Do you mean to say you think h.e will go on raring for 
her even after he is convinced that she stole my diamond? 
asked Elfnda, trying to spe.ik carelessly, but unable 
altogether to hide the ae.xicly in her voice. 

He never will be convinced ; lie is the sort of fellow 
that will go on caring for a woman through thick and thin. 
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Have I not told you that he was convinced of her innocence 
even when the llarland diamond was blazing on his own 
finger? And can the folly men cn.ll love go farther than 
that ? " 

“ I suppose a man who wasn’t in love would have thought 
she had stolen it.” 

‘‘ A fool who wasn’t in love would liav'e known she had.” 

“ He must be frightfully fond of her,” Klfrida said 
wij>t fully. 

“ He is ridiculously fond of her; tlnre is not the slighte-sl 
doubt of that, but that is no reuson ^^hy you should lower 
your social position by pioving t<; tlio woikl that your twin 
sister h a thiel.” 

“ 'I’hen do you think he would marry her in the face of 
that ? ” 

“ I am perfectly certain he would ; he is ju.st the plucky 
sort of young lix'I to do an i<lioiic thing of that kind, and 
cut his own throat for the rest of his life. J have no patience 
with sucli nonsense—none at all ! ” • 

“ wStill it is rather fine, don't you think, to like .some one 
else so much belter tluin (jnL"'( lf?” 

“ Fine, do you call it ? 1 cannot for the life of iiu! see any 
fineness in it. Why, bless my soul! how should we all get 
on in this world if we kept putting some ridu ulou.s woman 
between ourselves and our own interests in that way ? It 
is arrant folly, that is wliat it is; and calling it by senti¬ 
mental names doesn’t make it any the los fijolish that I 
can .see.” 

“ V'ou mean that there would be finver successful men in 
the world than there are at present if e^'^•ry one ‘ went about 
doing good ’ ? ” 

Again Mr. Fenton looked shocked. “My dear young 
lady, 1 must beg of you not to quote Scripture in tliat 
flippant way. It is a most reprehensible habit for young 
persons to fall into, and is with difficulty cured when once 
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it is formed. As I have known you ever since you were a 
baby, i look upon jtiysclf as a kind of father to you; and 
therefore you must pardon me if 1 take too much 
upon my.-'elf in pomiin^j; out to you these little errors of 
speech.” 

IClfrida’.s eyes twinkled. “Then you con.iider it irreverent 
to apply the precej^ts of iJie JliMe to comm(>n[)Iace 
events ? ” 

“Most irreverent; siiiely yoiir own taste confirms 

niy O])inion.” 

" Is it Ijeside tht: mark to iiifiuire wh- iher you think it 
iirevi'ient lo act aecunini;.^ to the precepts of the Ihhle in 
everyday life ” 

Now Mr, Feiilori was one of th<jse excellent men W'ho 
would rather have to tlie slaki; than not wear a top hat 
on Sunday: thercfoie lu* felt lie did well to be anf>ry wlien 
a cliit of a iprl, youne, en(;ULi;li to he his erandd:uiL;l'iter, took 
upon her.self to repiove liim in this maniici. "‘My dear 
Missellarland, as 1 have' teld you before, it is a mistake lo 
confound things which are intrinsically diverse. Religion 
is religion, and biisiin.'ss is biisme.^s, and you will succeed 
in ncithei if you do not keep them propeily apart. I have 
always done so; and 1 Haller mysclt that i have never 
neglected either of them ; though ii I had introduced religion 
into my husincss relations, and Inisinesh cuiiacity into iny 
religious life, 1 .should be neither the rich man nor the 
accrediti’d churchw'ardcii that 1 am at [irescnt.” 

“ 1 will now say good-morning.” added Mr. Fenton, 
rising from liis scat; “ but before doing so I iniKst utter a 
final cidreaty that you will come to a different conclusion 
with reference to your dealings with your sister. Forgive 
me for speaking striuigly, but I fetl strongly; and, believe 
me, 1 know belter than you do, and so am competent to 
advise you in this matiei.” 

FdfritLi said good-bye to her old friend with the irritation 
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which we all feel towards the people who know better than 
we do; and when he had gone, she fell to musing on 
the love that Jack Le Mesurier was capable of giving 
in such full measure, and to wondering whether or no 
he would break off his engagement if she [icrsisted in 
the course slie was now pursuing. It would make all 
the difference in the w'orld to her if he did, she thought; 
so the temptation to try liijn still furlluT proved too much 
for her. 

Her meditations w\ re brok* n in iipoii by Larly Silver- 
harnpton, who was ushered into the |•u(^In in the most 
elegant of toilettes. 

“ V^ou darling, how sweet of you to be at home! I am 
dying for some liiiiclieon, and 1 knew you wouM give me 
some if you were in. I’here's no one lunching with me 
to day, and 1 really cannot take* iny meals alone with 
Silverhampton dav after da;'; it is like solitary confinement 
and nuns and hermits and things.” 

“ I am so glad you have come, dear, for I want to Ulk to 
you about something,” rejilied F.lfrida graciously ; “ 1 w'anl to 
know how much a man will stand before he throws a woman 
over. IVo been pondering the inatti-r Iry myself, and Tve 
consulted my solicitor about it; but 1 cannot arrive at any 
definite conclusion.” 

Can’t you? Well, I’ll helji you. I always know more 
law than a lawyer docs, because I’m a woman. If 1 w'ere 
a judge, there would be a lot of tim< .vived, because 1 
should know at a glance whether the jiri^oner were innocent 
or guilty, and no amount of evidence would alter my 
decision, and so no witne.sses would ha%e to be called,” 
said her ladysliip, .settling herself down for a cornfortalilc 
chat. 

“ Still, this is a question of love and not of l;iw,” 

“Then all the easier to learn and tlie pleasanter to 
practise ! What was your question, my dear girl ? Do you 
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know, I hardly cviT hear people’s (questions Ixjcause I am 
so busy getting the answers ready.” 

“ How much will a man stand I’lorn a girl before he 
breaks nfC his engagement with her ? ” repeated Miss 
Harland. 

“An^'thing, except her dn-ssing badly or knowing better 
than lu‘ docs. Oh ! my d'-ar, haven’t you learnt that if a 
man is attracted liy a ^\olaan, he will ruily like liet the better 
for breaking liis heart and .sjKjiling liis exiNtenee; wliile if 
he isn’t attraited by her, he longs to niunn r her every time 
.she sneezes? 'J hat’s why J like men; J'ley don’t love us 
for what we do, but for what avc are not. d’liey are dear 
people ! ” 

“ Then what do women like us foi ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; they never do lib* me, so Tve no opj'or- 
tumty of judging,” 

“ 0 Evelyn, what a story ! Heaps of woincn like you 
immensely.” 

LifJy .Silvcrluinijiton shook her head. “They like me in 
the same way that they like olives : I am [uirely an acquired 
taf-te Things with spicy outsides and stony he.iits—such 
as me and olives, you knenv—aio not suited to tlie normal 
feminine palate. I used to hate olives myself, but noiv I 
like them; they taste of hair-oil, and remind me of kis.iing 
the top of Sdverhainpton’s liead. Tliat also, by the way, 
isS an acquired ta.ste.” 

“Evelyn,” said Klfrida solemnly, “do you diink a man 
would go on loving a girl il he found out lliat she stole 
things ? ” 

“Oh, stealing is rather a large onler, isn't it? Still, 
he might, if it wasn't anything to eat. ' 1 ah\ays think 
it IS dioMdrully common to steal things to eat; don’t 
you? If I had to steal, Ed mucli r.iilier take furs or 
jewellery or somciiiing of tliat kind; it seems so much 
better style.” 
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I don’t think a man would look at it in that light; you 
know— 


* I rould not love thee, dear, so much 
I.oved I not honour tnorc.”’ 

“I call that n stupiM son of love-making,” said J^ady 
Silverhampton seomi'ully ; “the mjiI of love-making that 
a man would aj)]jly to his second wife. I always liale a 
man with a s<-nse of honour, just as I hate .1 woman with 
conscientious si'riiptes; it only means that the) won't do 
what you a.sk them, and is nothing more noj les.s than 
di.sagreeablcness and inrligestion. V’^ou may safi ly eoneliide 
that if people are subjfs.t to a sense of honour or to con¬ 
scientious scruples there is something wrong with their 
livers.” 

“ But a man would h:ne to he ftiglufully in love with a 
girl to marry her atler sIm lirul Ixon aceUM'd of a crime, 
wouldn’t he ? ” 

Lady Silvcrham[iton sbuigm-d her shouldei.->. “ Aty flear, 
a man has to he fnghtfiili) in l<jve willi a girl tu marry her 
at all, unle.ss she has a Ktrge forlune—at least, .so it .seem.s 
to me; and even thtui it is a mistakt, from his point of view 
It must be so dieadfiilly dull to bo married to a woman ! 
It is bad enough to be marritd to a man, but a woman 
must he a million times worse.” 

“ I suppose when men are marri<'d to us tl.iv find them¬ 
selves sadly disillusioned,” sighed Klfiida. 

“I don’t Sec tliat; and it is e*ntirely our own fault if they 
are. I have been married for twenty years, and Silver- 
hamptoii still thinks, when I hurt his feelings, that it is 
merely unintentional stupidity on my part. But it doe.s him 
a lot of good, all the same—in fact, more than if he knew I 
was setting him straight, because then he would have to go 
on doing tiresome things just to show me that they w^ere 
not tiresome, and that would bore me most aw'fulJy.” 
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“Then what <]o»‘.s h(' do now ?” 

“Hewitin s at iny nasty sprcclus, wliicli he thinks are 
only rliimsy, and J pretend 1 haven't s<en him wince; 
and tl)en lu‘ takes care never expose himself :i;.Min in that 
way to my uneonst ions irony, and Io\es me with tlic pro¬ 
tective tenderness which all men feel towards stupid and 
amiable women. Silverhanifiton is devoted to me; and 
deservedly so, bc'caiisc i m.maec him so well.” 

“ I'lvelyn, )on are ^ery (le\i,i ! ” 

“ Uh ! I'm (levt. r t iKUigh- As the peth * tion of alt is to 
conceal art, so the ])eifectu>n of < IfAurn- ss is to ctincval 
cleverness; and people always say, ‘ Lady SiUedianiplon is 
ii kind Iitlle \\om.in, but nothiiyj; iniieh in lu'r, don’t you 
know ? ’ ” 


“ilow do yon nianai^c to eonceal your clevernes.s so 
suecesstully ?” I'lKinla asked. 

“ (diiedy by drt'ssin.; well. It is only the b.idly ilrc.ssed 
women who are e\er suspected of boina intelligent. A 
readymade gown will give a woman a rej)iitation for learning 
far sooner than any iini\ usity degree ; ami if she does her 
hair liadly, or, still better, doe.s not do it at all, .site is 
acknovvledg jd to be an artist as well as a s(']'iolar.” 

“ 1 think il a man stuck to a girl after she liad stolen 
things he would forgive her anything,” persisted IClfrida; 
“don't you? And 1 confess that my faitli in mn-iciilinc 
human nature doe.s not rise to the height of believing 
such a tiling ]K>s>ible.'’ 

“My dear cliild, ma.sciilinc hum.in nituie can stand 
anything but being cor.tradi<aed, a^ul feminine liuman 
nature can .stand anything but being esteemed. That 
horrid old Lord Saltyre once sai»l that 1 wa.s a most 


estiin::b!e woman, aiiil JVe thirsteti (<)r his hlood ever since.'' 


“What made him say such a vile tiling about you of all 
people, IvVeJyn ? " 

“lie bored me witii long tales about ‘unearned incre- 
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ments,’ and I listened. I they were animals, and 

Tin always fond of animals, you kiKnv, and inuavsted in 
them; and these seemed to increase moie lapidly than 
even raldiits, jud.^;in^ by his siatislit .s." 

“There is the gonjj; for lunch,” said Klfiiil.i, rising; 
“ come and have some.” 

“Dearest of friends, 1 would gladly share your la.sl ortolan 
with you, such is iny unselfishness,” replied I-ady Silver- 
hampton, following Miss IJarland downstairs. 

Klfrida had not been back in town m.aiiy days lieforc 
Jackl.e Mesuner called n)>on her; but as she had made 
up her mind befoiehand not to a<'('< de to his entreaties, .she 
wisely deeidfd not to listen to them, and tlu reloie was not 
at home to liim. D.id> Jack called at tin- Iioum- in Mayfair, 
and daily was n iiised adniitlancv. 'i lien lie wiote to Miss 
Harland, telling Iwr that Mr. I'eiiton had mfonued him of 
her decision, and cnlreatini' her to leconsider it. IhU 
Elfrida remained as adaiiianl fora \V('ek. At ilic ('iid of a 
week she began to think how nit e it would be to see^nek 
IjC Mesuiier again, as she. was lieeimiine to fori’et the < .wet 
shape of liis nose. 

It is a remnrkable thing lliat the more peisisl«*nlly we 
think of l>eople, the less distiiK'tly we* remenib'-r them, 'i'he 
absent faces of our dearest ones becoujc blurred in our 
recollections, like photograiihs that are out cjf focus ; while 
memory can call up with startling vividness the countenances 
of the butcher and baker and candle.slick la.ikor' with whom 
we dealt a dozen years ago. 

Thus it came to pa'-s that hdfrida Ind thought so much 
about Jack since she saw him last that she had forgotten 
what he was like; and as she was t(>o lu-althy-minded a 
woman to practise gratuitous self-deni.il which benefited 
nobody (a most profii]cs.s and embittering form of sjjiritual 
e.vercise!) she wrote and told liim that he might call upon 
her on a certain afternoon. 
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It was a dreary day when Jack at last gained admittance 
to the house in Mayfair—one of those dull afternoons when 
it seemed too early to ring for lights and too late to do 
without them. Nevertheless, F^lfnda could see, even in the 
subdued hgiit of her drawing-rourn, iiow white and worn he 
had grown since they met last; and at the sight of his 
misery a pang of remorse shot through her heart. It was 
cruel to hurt a go<;d man .so; and wh<m Elfrida saw 
the visible effects of her cruelty, she suffered a passing 
qualm of repentance. But intermittent rejxjntance—like 
intermittent exercise—merely upsets the system, and does 
nobody any good. 

“ I know you have sent for me because you are going to 
be merciful,” Jack began. 

“ To you, perhaps, but not to anybody else. I have sent 
for you so that I may make you understand, once for all, 
that your path and Ethel’s must of necessity lie far apart; 
and to beg you to give it]) the idea of inariying a girl w’ho is 
so obviously iinw(jrthy of you.” 

‘^'I'licn it is a puy that I have come, Miss Harland; and 
it will be a mere waste of lime for me to remain.” 

“ Ho you mean to tell me,” .saitl IClfiida, and her voice 
shook with excitement in spile of all her efforts to keep it 
steady, “ lluU you still believe in Ethel and love her after 
all that lias haj^pened ? ” 

“ A thousand limes more even than I did at fust, 'occause 
she needs me a ihou.sand times more than she didi then.” 

“Soyou think that love should lie measured according to 
our need rjther than our de.sert.s ?” 

I doa’t think about measuring it at all,” replied Jack, 
.simply. “ I only know that the wonun I love is in trouble, 
and that the more down-in-the-mouth she is, the more 
determined am I to stand up for her and comfort her. I am 
a stupid fellow at expressing m\self, and have not the knack 
of putting my feeiin^s into words, but when I once care 
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for $. person I do care for them, and nothing can choke 
me off.” 

■“ Do you mean to .say that you would stick to Etlu.l even 
if she were sent to piison for stealing the famous Harlaiid 
diamond ? ” 

** Of course 1 would ; and marry her the moment she 
came out. I wanted to marry her at onec, and take all the 
burden of her troubles upon iny shoulders; but she wouldn't 
hear of it.” 

“ Don't you believe she really did steal it ? ” 

Jack flushed a deep red. “ If you were a man 1 should 
knock you down for daring to ask me such a question, 
Miss Harland; as it is 1 can only bid you good-afternoon.” 

And he marched out of ihi; ro<mi and out of the house, 
banging the doors behind him as only righteous masculine 
anger can bang them. 

After he liad gom-, Elfrida sat down and cried. 

For the next fl,»v days Captain Lc Mesurier was very 
miserable indeed; as he could glean no news of Ethel 
he grew increasingly anxious about lier, and lie felf*lhat 
it was hopeless any longer to expect mercy at the iiands 
of Miss llarhind. 'Mien, to his surprise, he received the 
following note from her;— 

“ Dkar Captain Le Mesurier,— 

“ I have changed my mind, and want to speak to 
you at once. Come and see me to-nujrrow afternoon at four 

“ Yours sincerely, 

. “Elfrida Harland.” 

Jack presented himself at the house in Mayfair at the 
appointed hour. Of course he was relieved to find that 
Miss Harland was melting; but at that time he was so 
anxious at Ethers prolonged absence and silence that he 
could give his attention to nothing else. M hat wa.s the 
use of Elfrida s clemency if it <'uine too late for her si.ster 
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to re((Mve it, lu* v^oii(l(k(I? It was now sncial weeks 
smro f tli( 1 liid sosiuhUnly v iiii-.lv il from Silvulunipion, 
.ind Ji(k ktuw no »noo as to In r win r< ilvnits tlini he 
did on tiv di\ In left So it w is with i lu iv> heart 
that lu injiiod wlftlui Miss II irhnd wtic it home, 
and followtd tlx lititkr up flu i unili ii staur isi 

(ill U, howiMi, w IS Ills ann/tin nt, tnd still gnattr 
his JO), on (utenn, tlu <lrawm,^»oom to fir d no 1 Ifiida 
willing to guit him with her tisuil stntiliiuss, but in her 
steid- Isthel 
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GLJ! lY Off Aor (.llUi / 

‘*^011 ' i\ fu I iiiMtr i1 llir ids 

Ti ^ ) l)i It n<i ti V liir 1 

And It 1* l u licit. \\ ill ) t It 
H d I d I d }oiir lu I M s \ i\ 

’'!> 1 iilh won 11 r 1 it I f t •> , 

‘■ohtii Ihiow the I i;s aw u 
And 111 II) n tilt u> nit it 

** TV/T dujut ’kj I i\i joii hctii htdint; ill this 
xVA lon^ 111 It ^ * .1 k« (I |a(k whui tli /irst fury of 
the lovci^»’ j.rt.ttii > Ind in a nua'.urc sul) idul “^oii 
have neirly hiokc i rii> ki ul by kitpin^ auuy fioni im 
so 10114.” 

" M> (leal v;ld b , It ( o \ 1 cIIkI I will t< n >ou the 
vvhole stoi> , only you mil] jo 1 e not to inN rrupt' 

” I shill not intiirupt you, but I tsp d >oiir si,t 1 v\ill ” 
*‘No, sh( (annot* And i.,tlif 1 s d 
“Thai tdl me >011 story at onto, suntl ul, foi lam 
Simply d>in4 to hru it ” 

“Once upon a tmu,” J tlid b *, 111 , “tinit \s is a inli 
nobleman who had twin aianddiu liiu ” 

* “Oh’ I know that, dtir, that is aiukiit his ;j) I 
want to know the story of the la I few weeks ” 

“Well, I am coming to the story of the list fe 4 wp(ks if 
you will give me tune, but the 1 1 t few w'tck» rould not h i\c 
come to pass if they had not been preceded by the last 
fivc-and twenty years , rould tl ^ ” 
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“ I don’t know. I ncvt r thoii.dit about it.’* 

And hcsidcs, rny d< ar Jack, it is awfully rude to spcAk 
of aii3thm£; in ih<“ l-fcol a Iniu;; woman as ‘ancient history,^ 
Where ail yoai uiann rsj*” 

‘*I haven’t biui ibli to allt nd to Uum of kite, I have 
been so wii i( !u (1 about >ou ” 

“ \\< h, ih* n, rill) lliLin nji now, and li n polili ly to my 
&toi) 'Ihe lit ii nttblcium adopted one of his giand- 
dui,!iUrs on utiuli'ion Ihil she ‘^Ivr.Ul lie i ntircly rut off 
fioin her st t< i and In r niothu's pi opk • and he biought 
licr up undii Ins own i>(, and tail ht hci alw i>s to believe 
in mom y and ntvti to believe in inai she grew hatd 
and bitUi and rvniral, and thought that all the men who 
wanted to ii\aii> lai weie in love with lur foitime and 
not witli Ik i I It 

“And 1 dm sj) tht) w^ri. , but what has all that to do 
with >ou and in*, •■ku iKail?*' 

“Wut. vou Will ‘ Well, this pool ndi giilw'as left 
alon in ihi wf*ld with a knai IoilMv ; and she made 
up hi r nniid tint she would ntvtr iearr> until she found 
u man who lu i hi* kr lu i i’i and v.lio didn't rare 

a lap foi hit in yiK> or litr lank. lJut she couldn’t do this 
as long IS she was known to be' a tiicat heiress, )Ou see.” 

“Wcll^ ’ 

“So slie pritemkd to be a poor httle governess; and 
then she nut an adoiabk mm -iht nicest and in dsomest 
man in the whole woild who kll m love with her ju^ 
as slie W.1S She knew that he wasn’t after her money, 
because ho hadn’t an uka tl it she had anj ; and it was 
to ddifihtful to lu r to fe I that at Iasi -opk 1 ody cared for 
her tor he' own nke ” 

Ja'^k loikid pii/ led “1 don’t rjiiiii see what you aiW 
diivi ig at, de ii ' 

“ Don’t you ^ I am tr)mg to make you undeisiand thfH 
Kihcl and Khiieli arc one and the same person, and tM 
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tbe rich Elfnda loves you because you loved the poor 
Ethel It IS like the princess m the fairytale* who said 
to her lover, *You kissed me when I was an old woman, 
I kiss you now tliat I am a youn^j ptinccss 
“But It is impossible—ulttrl) impossible* ’ tvlaimed 
Jack, rising fiom his scat aind stnding up and down the 
room, as ht alwiys did when hu was c\ciud “I don't 
belie\c il ” 

“You must btlKvc it, foi it is tlu Iriilh ” 

“ Do >ou nuan to tell me that ih< IMiss Ilailind 1 met 
at the Sihcilninptons wisjomstH misqiurading ? Oh! 
no, no, Uk \ i\ idi i is alisurd ’ 

“Absurd or not, il is tlu liiilli,” uplicd f.lliid'i meekly, 
“I swear it is’ Shi wis Ik ginning to sci that her fears 
were about to be ledli/ut, ind that Jack was going to lie 
as angry as, in hi r tU spondent moim iUs, du had dreaded 
“Don’t >ou know mt now, and laii’t >()U rtcogniyu me* 
in iny shal/by ok clothes?” she conliiimd, dropping mlo 
an indifferent di iwl, and spi ikmg m llfndas usual 
manner, “it is Iuk f« itl lis that maki, hue buds, >ou 
See.” 

“Good hea\(ns’ 1 see the likeness wlun >ou piak 
hkt that, ’ exclaimed ]ai k, “ but ev* n now f i innot belli ve 
It And iniy I ask,' he loilmuLd with n mg mgit, “if 
your pretended afllr tion for me was pai t of the mas jutrading, 
too?" 

jt “No, no, a thousand times no 1 lo\ d >ou with my 
whole heart when I was nUiJ and whin I was Llfiidi 
There was no pretence about that ’ 

« Jack's fact was white and stern * Whit exer induced 
” you to pla> such a mad piank as tlii-»^ ’ 

^ “I have* told >011 The pool riih „irl we wen talking 
1 about was so sick of being liked only for the sak< of her 
money that she felt she must 6nu one man who raied for 
^herself alone, or else she would du of loneliness and 
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misery; and when at last she did find him, she nearly went 
mad with tlic joy of it. And I never told you an actual 
lie, dear; I didn’t, really. It is true that Ethel and I arc 
now separated by an itn})assablc gulf, and that she is 
beyond the reach of rny fncnrlshiji or my money, and that 
you c:m never marry her. I never said a word to you 
about my sister that wasn’t true. Oh! Jack, can't you 
understand what it meant to the rich girl to find a man 
who could love her like that ? ” 

“ reilcctly; and when she found that she could fool 
him to the extent of making him believe s'.e was poor, she 
thought she would have some more fun out of tlio poor idiot; 
so then .she tried to fool him to the extent of believing that 
she was dishonest. Tiuly it was an ingenious device to 
prove what a fool a man in love ('onld be ! ” 

“But she didn't succeed in making him tliink she was 
dishonest/’ continued tlie girl coaxingly; “ that is tvbcrc 
the man was sueli a dear, ile Irustcd her and stuck to 
her hi spite of everything; and so, for the first time in her 
life, she believed in a man's love.” 

Ami believing in it made it her plaything,” said Jack 
bitterly- “ How like a woman! I .should have thought 
that an inferior kind of love would have been good 
enough to jilay with; but womens toys must be only of 
the l>est.” 

“But, Jack dear, I did so want to know if you really 
loved me.” 

“And couldn't you trust me without deceiving me? 
Surely you might have discovered some less cruel way of 
proving tu yourself that 1 was not quite such a cad as you 
had lx on plcaccd to imagine 1” 

'Ihe girl’s eyes filled with tears. “Jack, arc you very 
angry with me ?" 

“\cs; angrier liiau I have ever been with anybody in 
my life before.” 
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** Oh dear! oh dear! and when I began it I thought you 
w'ould just laugh when you found it out. I never imagined 
then that you would be vexed; truly, I didn’t." 

“Not vexed at being made the dupe of a fine lady? 
Not vexed at being fooled by the woman I loved, and 
made a laughing-stock to the whole world ? Not vexed at 
having my trust betniycd and my affection trampled in the 
dust? It strikes me that you think it takes a good deal to 
vex a man, Miss Ifarland ! " 

Elfiida Ix’gaii to cry. “Won’t )ou forgive me, Jack? 
I am so awfully sorry I did it now; l)ut at the time it only 
seemed to me a good joke, and I never dreamed you would 
take it so seiiously.'’ 

“I am afraid I cannot forgive you. It has gone too deep 
for that,’' 

“Do you inejii to say that after the w.ay yo'a’vc loved 
and trusted me in what seemed big things, you’ll let a little 
thing like this come bcUvecn us ? " 

“ It isn’t a little thing to me. It is because 1 Joved 
and Iriisled you so coinpU tely that I c.innot forgive you 
for drct'iving me. l.)on’t jou see, you have done llie 
very tiling I thouglil it was impo^..-ible lor you to do ? You 
did not .steal the Ilarland diamond, it i.s true; but you 
Stoic a man’s affi.'Ction under faKo pri.tenee.s, which was 
far worse." 

Elfrida only sobbed in reply, but Jack did not attempt 
’ to comfort her; he got up fio.u his scat and stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece witlr a hard look on his white* 
face. After a few minute.s’ silence he said coldly : “ How 
did you inanage it all ? I confess I should like to kno'.v 
the whole of the story. But first teil me, have I ever seen 
the real Etliel ?” 

“ No." 

“ Wdierc is she now ? " 

“ She died when she was quite a child, twenty years ago." 
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** I see. And now will you kindly enlighten me as to ‘ ? 
how you duped me so succe.ssfully ? 

Elfrida’s heart sank at the ominous calmness of Jack*s 
voice: she )iad never heard him speak in that tone before. 
^i‘hcrc was a stillness about him which was far worse than 
any loud outburst of fury. 

“You see, Jack, very rich people never h.ave the chance 
of knowing svhat they themselves or their friends arc really 
like, as no one ever speaks the truth to themj and I grew 
.so sick of my life of empty frivolity and hollow flattery, that 
I thought it would be so nice to be a poor girl for a bit, 
and stand or fall by my own mtTits. It suddenly occurred to 
me that I could do this by impersonating my dead sister.” 

“ You acted the part well,” said I.e Mesurier coldly. 

“ ^fy nK)ther was an actress, you know, and so acting 
came easy to me; it was no difficulty to me to play the 
part of an unsophisticated girl.” 

“ So 1 have learned to my cost.” 

“ J induced my grandparents to leave the neighbourhood 
where they were known, and where peoplt) were aware of 
Ethel’s death, and to come and live at Sunnydalc; and 
a.5 they were eniindy dependent u[>on me, they agreed to 
my plan; though I confess they were always against it, 
csiwoiall) my grandmother. No one in Sunnydalc knew 
anything about us, so it wa.s quite easy for me to take tlte 
part of the poc>r sister while I was there; and as I had 
no maid there, and dre.sscd badly on purpose, even the 
people who had known me as Elfrida Harland did not 
recogui/c me. Dress makes such a difference in a woman’s 
looks ;’and, as Ethel, I made myself as dowdy as possible.” 

“ .\0.iri'.rabIy thought out! ” 

'•1 only came to Sunnydale as Ethel at intervals; and 
that meiely carried out the idea that I was in a situation 
wdth stated holidays. Eor the rest of the year 1 was in 
society as l*!lfrida.” 
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Jack’s lip curled. Most cleverly contrived all through! '* 

“ When 1 took the pink diamond out of the bank, it never 
occurred to me that there would be a fuss about it; I only 
wanted to give it to you, bt e.m.se of the magic powers of 
the stone.” 

“ Ah ! There you did not display your usual sharpncs.s.” 

“I really was getting lather tired of the farce; and 3 'et 
I was afraid to end il, lest I sluiiild end mv engagement 
to you at the same lime. "Wliea, to my snrj^nse, 1 was 
suspe-eted of slcaUng my own diamond. J '\\-indeo:d if you 
would love iru* ('lueigli to many me m '.[lite of sjrimc 
a.s w'di as of jjovr-rry ; and I made mp my im'nd to liy if you 
would. 1 thought ilrit if you went on emm;; for mn after 
that, you would go on carin;’ for me afl -1 <li >eov<'iin;/, how 
■ I had deeeued you; so T dciidad to jrit you to this 
supreme test, and then to tell you the truth.” 

“ And my fcdly exceeded evi a your wildest anticipations, 
I understand."’ 

“No, no; your goodness fulfilled even the Ingh^ideal 
I had formed of it. Oh ! Jack, can I you torgive me ? 

Jack imook his head. 

“But, Jack dear, 1 love you so.” 

“Yon love me, and yet you made a (>‘A of me! No, 
•Miss Ilaiiund, I cannot beli* vc in such love as tiiat.” 

“I only did it to make ot you. Can’t you under.stand 
how sick I was of shadows, and liovv I wantvd to find one 
'c, true heart ? ” 

“And so, ha\ing found it, you br:i!:e it to see if il was 
breakable. Well, it was,” 

t “ Then must everything be at an end between us ? ” 
Blfrida pleaded ; “surely, surely you f'annut mean iluit! ” 

.. “ But T do mean it Don’t you see that now you have 

once deceived me I can never trust you again? And love 
without trust is impossible. But oli' how I loved you and 
believed in you!” Tliiin at Ia.sl Jack’s voice bioke an.i 



" fisten, 1 am delighted for them to enjoy themselves in thdr^ 
' own way.” .;; 

Jack stayed on at Greystone because his uncle seemed : 
pleased to have him, and also because there was now no 
particular reason why he should be elsewhere. As a rale 
people are content to be anywhere and to do anything/ ’ 
provided they do not want to be anywhere or to do any- - 
thing else. It is only when our hearts can prove an afiH ; 
that we begin to kick against the pricks. 

There was that satlness over the country that always ‘ 
comes in the autumn. Now and then the year seemed tq \ 
make a final struggle to recall the departing summer, and ', 
there were days as warm as in July j but at other times the 
shadow of the dreaded winter fell upon the land, and blotted 
, out the fading sunshine. Summer bad road upon her 
leafy walls th(,* fiery handwriting which told her that her . 
reign w'as over, and her kingdom al)out to be given to 
another; and those >vho had feasted with her saw the sign, 
and/elt their hearts grow heavy within them. 

Jack and his uncle got on better together than they had ' 
ever done l>cfore; for the former no longer resented Sir '; 
Roger’s strictures on the female sex now that he had himself,; 
proved it so eminently unsatisfactory in its dealings with men ;/ 
and Sir Roger, in his cynical way, was sorry for his nephew;', 
and, after his own fashion, was kind to him. It is easy to,', 
sympathize with peo[)!e who fail where we have failed—this,':/ 
is ordinary humanity; but to rejoice with those who;,/ 
succeed whore we have failed is a more dilficult matter—that;i 
is Christianiiy. 

The 'day after Jack’s arrival at Greystone he walked^J 
across the park to the rectory to see Mr. Cartwright; 
a$. tlie rector was not at home, the young man wandere^'^ 
' into the old-fashioned garden, there to wait till its master'd^ 
’.'return, • 

Good-morning to you, sir,” said Clutterbuck, who 
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veiy busy doing nothing, as usual , ** I hope 1 see you in 
lus good health as is to be expected at this lugubrious 
time of the year. £h ! it*s an unh(althy season is autumn; 
just the time for famines and pcbtilcnces and all surh 
disorders ” 

don’t know that aiitinnn is ^^OIse than any other 
season,” said Jack consolingl) 

‘^Then jou h.ne nt\Li studiid the matlti, sii; that's all 
I can say. All the >cai the air is lull of gcirnans and 
microscopes floating aliout; but m the iiutninn they (onie 
down and srttk upon the folks as tt wtie, and then we 
have all these diseases 'I’he only luie is tliunderj that's 
the healthiest thing I e\cr tame aiioss. And we are 
wonderfullv favoured with thundir htnabouts , we get quite 
a century of stoims in this kititi.de. Vet thumkr is bad 
enough in its way ” 

“ Very bad md' (d, and sometimes dangerous.” 

“That It IS, sn,” agreed the gardener, snuuking his lips; 
“there are few things, .is jou say, more* full of d.^nger 
than a thunde*istorm. My gtandfalher, as w.as lost three'- 
sheep and a wife through thunder, troubles never coming m 
shoals but in battalions, as the sa>mg is ” 

** What a sad thing ' How did happen ? ” 

“Well, you sec, sir, it w*as in this way. 'Ihe sheep W’as 
struck dead on the sjxit thiough standing nnd^ii a tree for 
shelter, and my giandnioiher drank bcei that Ihi* thunder 
had turned sour and never was the sain# i '/man afteiwards. 
It brought on rheumatirs in tlie joints; at ast so I’ve 
heard teU.” 

“ That was ve ry sad for your grandfather,” said Captain 
Le Mesuner sympathetically. 

“Well, the sheep was a bad business, I admit; but theie* 
w$s two sides to my giandmother’s ihcumatirs, so to sficak. 
For she couldn’t walk about and follow grandfather all over 
the place, as she’d done afore; so that when she fell to 
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nagging of him—as is a habit that all women enjoy, even 
the bcbi of ihem—‘there laas a wiy of escape provided, as 
my grandfather piously remarke d ” 

It was *1 pity tint the evccllcnt man was afilictod with a 
I nagging wif Sort ly he did not deserve it ” 

“ Well, < ipt nil, th It K as rnaj In , nobody knows a man's 
deserts save tlu man himself, and In is a lineiment judge, 
a& you nia> sa> but thties worse things than a woman's 
Itrnptr, sn, lx g^iiig )our pauhm , it ‘^how** tinle’s spirit m 
her 1 don’t mmd a regular tintriiin now and tinn, pro* 
vided tiuu’s a good long interview IntMcn them But 
grandtathei had all sorts, biing as In was married four 
tunes , and cadi time he chose the ptrei u opi»osite to what 
he'd just icd from, which was hut n it ii il, seeing that 
nobody knows wlieu the shot pmdie so well as him as has 
just takt n It t)ff ” 

“It would he interestin, to know what tjpe* of wife he 
finall) leromminded 'Ibt oiunion of a man of such pro¬ 
found and wide expt lu ncc would he woith having.” 

“\.h, sir, thats true, true as Intiun, so to speik, and 
theres nothing so nmr, i tin v sn Wlut my giandfather 
said was this, tlui a vMfe in the house w.i^ like a file* in the 
sumnior—it made the pla<e too hot for you, hutheiewas 
no getting )our dinner eooki d without it ” 

" but wh U soit did hi. hke lx st ? ” jac k pi isisKd 
Clutterbuck scratched his chin ihou.,htfu11v “ vVell, sir, 
as fai as I tan reeolli 1 1, he toiind iht.in mu h of a murhuess, 
as the sajing is, when they were there he was alius a- 
grumbling at ’em, and when the) were gone he was alius 
asmgim? of ihcir praic^s to the one n ^e nc\t. Which 
was no sitistaruon to nohod), as far as I can see. Still 1 
have hrard him sn) th it a wife with a ton ue was bad, and ^ 
a vvifi with a temper was worse, and a wift lints hard o* 
hearing was worst stui, bur there w is none on them W 
compare to a wile w.th relations. And quite right, too! 
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for wbat docs a woman want with relations when she has 
^ a husband, 1 should like to know ? *' 

.' “They do seem a superfluity in that case, I must admit; 
though it never struck me in this light before.” 

. “ Eh, sir, you never spoke a truer word; su]iernumcrarics 
they are, and supernumeraries they will be, as long as you 
have ’em hanging about the place and putting a lot of 
rebellionism into your wife’s head. }hit I've never been 
troubled with botherations of that sort; whenever my 
missis got any nemsen-se into her head 1 put iny foot down 
upon it immediately, and nipped the bud at the spring, 
as the saying is." 

Jack sighed. “ I am afraid your grandfather was right, 
Cluttcrbuck, and Dial all women arc much of a muchness." 

■j “They arc, sir; and wlial the gentry want with wives I 
can’t tell, seeing they have servants to cook for them and 
they can alTord to send their shirts to the wash." 

“ It does seem tunny ! ” Jack admitted. 

. “Still, Captain, they arc party creatures that the ggptry 
marry! I shall never rightly forget Sir Roger’s sisters— 
,your aunts, as one might say ; they were swc(t purly souls 
^ afore they were married, when they lived up at the hall 
; jronder.” And Cluttcrbuck pointed to Creystone nestling 
- among the trees. 

g . “I can call to mind as if it was yesterday," he continued, 
“Ae lime when they were represented at Court. Ihcy 
i iirere dressed in pure white from head t ) foot, with long 
"• flowing trains, and had feathers on their heads and bunches 
while roses in their hands. We read the description of 
%th€ir costumes in the llcrk/}’ Aleuts-, but, bless you, sir I 
was more like reading the Book of Revelations than an 
^iordinary newspaper. I read it aloud to my missis, and we 
K.botb fairly cried; it made us feel so religious-like, and as 
Cif it was Sunda)'." 

“ I suppose my aunts were vcr>’ pretty.” 
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** I should just think they were, sir ; with angels* iaces, 
few and far between, as the saying is. And now they arc 
dead, and your father is dead; and the only one of the 
family that’s left is the only ugly one of the four— the 
present Sir Rogf-r. Eh, dear! it’s the same with folks as 
with bi'gonias—the handsomest ones die and the ugly ones 
are s[)jrt‘d. By whi< h token I should doulit if you woakl 
be a long-liver yourself, sir,” added C)iittf‘rbuck pleasantly, 
feeling that he was paying an elegant and graceful coin- 
plimciit. 

Jack received the complnncnt m the spirit in winch it 
was uttered, and bowed. “I never saw niy aunts, but I 
can rcmembeT w-hat a good looking man my f.ithcr was.” 

“He was, sir, sure eiKiugh; but they were none on *cm 
as good-looking as your mother. She was the very pink of 
perfection, as they say.” 

“So 1 havi- Ireard, but I cannot rerai-mber her. She 
died when 1 was a baby, you know.” 

“^hire’s the pity, sir I She was a siglit to make an old 
man young again; though that would be no reeonimcnda- 
lion in yout case, you being so >oung yourself at the 
tizne. Eh, she was wonderful handsome, she w'as, and 
no mistake; and so thought both your father and Sir 
Rogtr (he wms Mr. I-e Mesurior at that time, the late 
Sir Roger being still alive).” 

“ 'Hial I have also heard.” 

“Eh, Capt.ain, they weie both fairly doite^i over her; . 
and no wonder, with such an evangelical face as &he*d ‘ 
got. Sir Roger (he was Mr Le Mesurier at that time, , 
the old Sir Roger being still alive) had set his heart upon 
marrying her, but she wouldn’t look at him after once 
sho’d set Mr. Arlliui (yonr father as was). And '"i 

whete was tlic miracle of that, I should like to know? : 
Jf^id you ever hoar tell of a woman who w'ould put up with a ’' 
little man w’hon ilioro was a big one on th(' tapestry? But - 
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^ th6 same I don't hold with a woman having two strings 
to her bow if she can avoid it,” iddcd Cluttciburk re 
p^Ovingly, “for if «Ih docs, she 1 j bound to fall to the 
ground betwa n tl c in *' 

“It lb dirficull now to iiip im that rny uncle was c\er 
devoted to anjbuJ>,” Jack rein aked 

“It IS dilheult to imigme that roisl diuk was ever 
a swimming on the pnnd, )ct such w is the And 

Sir Kogir (lie wii Mr It Mcsmier at thit time, iht 
old Sir RokCf hi still ahosc gioiml) w is a uguUr 
Roman and Julia—or cl pii^ciuHd to be In Uct, it 
was Ihij that tumid him sour, 1 biluvi , thi rc being 
nothing moil upstUmg to the emotions tlian a disappoint 
raent in lo\ c ’ 

Jack smiled hitudj “It is not impiosing to the 
charactei, I must c outers ’ 

“hai ficiu It, ill If >( 1 rnd the stones of Sim‘»on 
and Delilah, ind of \I)!K>l.ind and Idoi/i, jou lecogm/e 
what a bad iff it Iom ifl ins <'< rei>t omi tin disliniUons 
of men Of «our»i it is all \ nt lulouhind in the stais, 
and then s n > tmsijinj; to m , but 1 m ran ind thankful 
that It w IS m> fill tap,il imnin), and not to fall in love 
It saved a world of tioulile ” 

“You seern to have been a unat reader of romance, 
Clutterbui k ” 

"All 111 } life, sn, riading’s bicn ni) tnat and Ive read 
tSverytUing that I could lay in> hands on, f» mi Sljiki spiare 
to the sheriy gla ses, as tht sajmg is LU * but there's 
Wondeiful things m books it you c m only nad between 
''thepages, and tlieies nutlnng nioie v\<mde,iful than wlut 
they tell >ou about love IheieS nothing hkt it m real 
hfe, I'll be bound, and that’s where the cle\ mess of 
books comc» in, }ou <^<i, Uliy, bles> ><)u, -jir! I've reacl 
in novels af>rc now of men as eouldnt pro^ieily enjoy 
their vittles because some )oung woman lujiptn^d to be 
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in a tantrum with them. Did ye ever hear the Uke 'ofVho, 
that, now?" And Clutterbuck obviously felt that he 
was appealing in vain c\en to a genileman’s power of 
imagination. ;! 

“I have come across such cases myself,” replied Jack 
driJy. ■" 

Have yr now? Well, I should have said it was be- ; 
yond the bonds of possibility if I hadn't your word to the ^ 
contrary. In course, if the woman’s temper is such that she ■ ■ 
vents it by overdoing your meat and underdoing your 
potatoes, no man can stomacli either her iior them. It is* - , 
not in nature that he should. lUit if she keeps lier ilb 
humour to her conversation, I can’t for the life of me sec 
where die harm lies. A woman’s tniiguc mu.st alius be On , 
the woik about something or oilier; and as a man has some- ‘ ' 
thing boll<'r to do than to waste his time in listening to her 
chitlor-chattcr, what docs it matter to him whether she is 
talking pleasantly or the reverse?” , ■ 

“ 'riien don’t you listen to what Mrs. Clutterbuck says to 
you.” 

'I'hc gardener looked at Jack in mild amazement. “In 
course not. su ; for what .should I ? For the la.st forty years* ' ? 
her tongue’s been on the go, but what it’s all been aljout 1,. ' 
haven’t the .slightest idea, and I doubt if she has. Why, ' -"-' 
bless you, sir I I don't know what die world would come to : 
if the men began to waste their time in listening to the rul> y- 
bish that women folk talk. 1 lake it that a woman is like a 
mowing machine; she .saves a man a lot of work, but she 
can’t liclp making a noise, and the man’s business i.s to avail, 
himself oS-her help and to let the noise put him out as little 
as possible. In fact a woman's tongue is like a w'aterfall^ 

' when you've lived near it for some time you get so accui-/'f? 

* - atf 

tomed to it tliat you don't hear it. At least, that has been 
my experience, sir; and I take it that the m.ajority of 
ried men will say Alh'hda to that.’’ .'f;, 






**Good-moming,” cried Mr. Cartwright’s voice across the 
garden; “ I am afraid that I have kept you waiting a long 
time; but I had to go and see a sick woman at the other 
end of the parish.” 

*‘Oh! never mind,” replied Jack; “Cluttcrbuck has 
been entertaining me in your absence, and has done it most 
thoroughly.” 

"Cluttorbuck is excellent company, as I know by experi¬ 
ence/’ said the rector, as he shook hands with Jack; “ he is 
a man of learning, and a philosopher in his way as well.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know as I know much about that,” 
demurred the gardener with becoming modesty; “ but what 
1 sees 1 sees, and what 1 hears I hears, and 1 forms my own 
delusions accordingly.^’ 

“That is philosophy,” interpolated Mr. Cartwright. 

“ You see, sir, when you kcx’p your eyes open, you hear 
a good dt..l more than foks intend you to hear, and you 
wonder what it is all about. You hear one man crying for 
the moon, and you know all the while that if he his 
heart’s desire he’d soon find out lliat the moon is nothing 
but a white elephant after all. And you hear another com¬ 
plaining that people don’t properly admire him, and you 
know all llie time the reason is that he lias kept his ten 
talons wrapped up in a naiikin, as Scripture says, and not 
jnade the most of his opportunities. And you hear another 
man blaspheming because he can’t have some particular 
’’ wom..n for his wife, and you know all the time that one wife 
is just as good as another, and that none at all is better than 
' either. Aye, sir, there’s a many tears wasted in this world, 
take my word for it.” 

“ You are right there, Clutterbuck,” agreed the rector. 

', ** Ah, sir, sure there’s One as knows better what’s good 

,, for us than we know ourselves. It would never do for the 
, plants to begin dictating to the gardener how he should 
treat them. If they did, we should have the potatoes asking 
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for the watering pot, and the cauliflowers crying for the 
pruning knife, and tin geraniums calling out for the garden* 
roller, and everything ii\oiild be topiy lurvy, and the whole 
place an omnibir githcnng, as it wtn \nd it often seems 
to mi, ('a]>t.im, .is if wt was just jtlants, with a Gardener to 
look after us as know‘ FIis own business a sight littttr than 
m do ” 

Jack noddid “I am glad to he ar ihat >oii think that, 
it IS coinforling, somehow ” 

“ Kh • but 3011 Itarn a lot in tlu gaid n, sir, when you 
give your thoughts to it. I oft< n think u ri>s£lf, when Fm 
clipping the rose tries, that the poor things must fancy as 
I’m a inicl taskiiu'^tci to them and a hard man , but they 
don't know, poor souls • that I’m d ).ng it all foi their good, 
and that if I left them to themselves and never piuned 
them, they d soim deoavilale mlo common dog roses again, 
which ire lirsl (oiism onci removed to wiuh Wliv, bless 
you, sir> tin moic I set store by i plant, the more I water 
It aijd piunc it and gmcially cultivate it and it strikes 
me then . One as follows pnuy much thi sime plan 
w'lth u» ’ 

*' 1 think lie does,’ said the rcctoi soitly 

“ 1 don't deny, sii, that the wakung and the piuning are 
anything but agrciable at the time to all piitR>, but youll 
never get pii/c planiswithont il iin, if you tiy till Doomsday 
and the diy after I’d take my oath on that, if 1 »cas black 
111 tiie late 

“ 1 wondti if It IS always bad f**r p< opk to gel what they 
want ” la< k rcmnkcvl 

*'N)ns tunes out c't Un it i^, sir, and the tentli time 
they’ve t( rgot in a foitmght that they ever wanted the thing 
at ait. Now tliem was uur neij^hbour s wife, Mrs Iligginson, 
her that lives m the house with the ciccper all over it" 

* 1 know It " s.iid Jai k 

Well, what must she do but set her heart upon keeping 
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« pig, though, as my missis said to her over and over again, 
it was against nature to keep a pig when there was only , 

two in family, tlie wash not l)cing cnougli to fatten him; , 
and when you have to fill up the wash with meal and 
sharps, a pig vs a poor job at best. But tliat was neither 
here nor there; and Mrs. Higginson got her own way, 
as folks alius do sooner or later, specially if they happen 
to be women.’’ 

*' And what was the end of it?” 

“ The end, sir ? Why, ihi' end was that leanness was sent 
into Mrs. Hii^ginson’s soul as her pig fallened ; for so anxious 
was she that the wash siiould not fall short and so fulfil my 
' missis’s expl^inuiions, that .she throw away good viltlcs, such 
' as Higginson would fairly have relished, and she set the 
wash-tub above her own wodd»id hu.sband, as you might 
say. Which brought its own punishmoni; for when the pig 
was what you im :ht call ready for killing it was attacked by 
the swine fever, and had to be killed by the public omrer, 
and buried as if it had been an ordinary Christian.” . 

“That w'as unfortunate for everybody i’onceined in the . 
transaction,” exclaimed Ca]»tain Le Mesuricr. ^ 

“Well, not altogether fur everybody,” ivi>lied Clutterbuck 
cautiously; “for when Mrs. Higgmson’s pig died of swine 
' fever, suspicion fell upon our pigs, as was natural, being 
next-door neighbours; and when they were pxammed by 
v the officer and declared to be healthy, ^ve was presented 
;:with a certificate to that effect, which my missis was so 
: proud of that she had it framed and glazed, and it now 
' <mnsUlutes one of the prime ornamentations of our front 
< parlour. So all things turn out well for them that don t go 
P flying in the face of Providence, as it were; but for them 
r that will get their own wilful way in spite of everything, 
such as Mrs, Higginson for instance, there’s nothing but 
vain-glory and vexation of spirit.” 



CilAlMLR XIX. 

pjiiiip L/iRnnuun s spory, 

**Upii live I nudf no gnat den ds, 

Nut d. i1> tu t d > be tuic it dit(.d t j 1 i nj^, 
liOLHUbr 1 h( Id It a hou tlun^ 

1 (laied to touch it with uiu\ashen haiid^ 

A S Jdtk anti Mr ( strolled back to the hou&e, 

Ihxi fonnei be'in the. stoi> of Llfridas cktoption, 
and contluckd it in the uttoi’s stud\ A^Mi Cait^nghl 
had stood b> him tvht,n he &o himly tcstilled to Kihel’s 
mnoferuc*, he fJt bound to let the ret ten knon the true 
sUtc of tiilnrs now, and the reason why the tiij^agement 
was brokt ii ofl. 

Jack w is still \t»-y bitter against Tiinda IJad he been 
as astute a nun as his unde, he would piobahb have 
Uui,hcd a* the whole alfair, knowing that ht in Ins turn 
could 1)C iU\uoi tlun an^ woman if Ir wisumI m'i to be 
But lack was intellectually inferior to Sii R » , and in 

piopoition more indignant at being taken in Mso, I e was 
an cs entuliy tiutlful man, and fal '.ood ot .m> kmd w*as 
abhorren lu hii i J’erlnps duett i of all fcults the most 
dilhc iih to paidon , not *“0 nv eh that it is ronlempublc ill 
Itself, as that it unons fertlicr trest so tklLrult One may 
forgea si ij' fui being un>( oithy bur one is careful to 
take one i» pusi^c m aiodnr boat 
The rccioi lisui m! syinjathel.calh to Tacks story. His 
heart was full of pn> fur the young man. yet not so fid! 
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but that there was room for pity for the jounx woman also. 
Philip was old cnou.^h to know tint a mm muoit not always 
be judged by his deed , and, still Its-,, a worn in Surely 
the e\il which wc would not and >il do i-* kss truly a part 
of our real selves tlnu the p:ood that wi would and do 
not \t 1» ist so Phihj) Caitwri^ht bJuved, ind so he 
prearlied 

When 3 Ind finishtd, the rector liicd to show him 
that there wnt two *• dts to the qnc turn, and tint there 
was sojiKtl in; to he ''iid on Mi ^ liuhnds lirhMf But 
the two sidts (t ai > t^utMion d^ lu t (ount anion^ the 
visions vouthsiftd tj Uu >» uiu', c» ^ )>< ih idts of a 
thinn is lb me i sj^n of ulxintinj »,c is rcadinj; with 
spe cl n It 

Jack wa not tn ari\ aiv ini mom or icv(n^cfil lm( Iw 
felt that hf couli not rf ii st iti I Ifrul i on tlu |)( di '^til whit h 
she had ona | nm nth, ^ > fitinn'v oc< upu «l, uul h wis 
not goin; to pr ' mi dnt hi fcuhi if lu < o ihl not The 
love whi h l)c’i vcLii ill Ihn > on of tin jlonoiu 
attributes of jouth, but llu Ion whuhi uimlh ill thimjs 
IS a bltr, and x ti u r, j,rn\ ♦ i 

In vun <ijd Mr ( arlvni ii' point mu to him that L'fridi’‘ 
scepticnni of disinttrislia iff < tion w , nitiinl, roi sidenng 
her cvicimici, and tint her thsio l> pioxe tlie rf'dity 
of his love w is piidombK, con idt n hci ax Many 
i>cientifir jicisons dift xdvivi rooii is m ab ♦rutprnmple, 
but ‘isdiubltul if t!u vutirn evertri , liepiMiss At 
any rate Jack Le Me')Uru,r did not 

*‘But, my dear J-^ik,' th( rtf tor [icisi ted, “it u a 
miSlakt to deal with a won in as one would dial with 
another man Ijciicse me, it !>» ” 

“ I cannot understand all these fine disliiiriion'.,” replied 
Jack doggedly , “ I make it a ruk that if a person his once 
deceived mi I n''Ver trust tint pcrsori a^a n , not so much 
that I will not as th U I cannot ’ 
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“But surely the woman that one loves is an exception 
rather than a rule." 

“Yes; but an exrxption on the other side. The fact 
that one has trusted her so entirely makes it all the more 
difficult to trust her a^ain. The bigger a thing is, the more 
row it makes when it is smashed." 

The rector .smiled, and Jack went on: “You st’e, I 
believed in her when all the world seemed to be against 


her, and the facts too. Even though she herself had given 
me a pink diamond, and I knew how rare (hey arc, I would 
not allow my.self to suspect her. I made n’yself believe that ' 
it was either not the Harland diamond at all, or else that 
her sister had given it to her. In fact, I really arrived at 
the conclusion that this latter was the correc i solution, and 
that Elfrida was communicating with her sister without my - 
knowledge, and was trying to make some amends to Ethel 
for her poverty." 

“ I .see; you believed that Elfrida gave Ethel the stone 
before she went abroad. "1 o tell j'ou the truth, so did I; 
and that was why I so strongly urged you not to give Ethel 
up. 1 knew that Miss Harland was a romaniie girl, and 1 
felt that to give her hitherto unlucky sister the stone whidi 
was supposed to bring luck to its po.sscssor, was exactly the 
kind of reparation which would commend itself to a girl of 
that type." 

Jack nodded. “ I know; and I felt certain lhal when 
Elfrida returned, the mystery would be cleared up. It wa:| . 
the most awful shock to me when I heard that she meant t(^ 
prosecute her sister. I'ool that I was not to sec that it was 
alt a b^Sgus scare set up to irighUn a credulous ass like ' 

, myself! ’ And he ground his teeth sav.igely. ,, 

“You cannot blame yourself for being taken in; every* 

; , body was." 

“Yes; but everybody had not known her both as Ethel % 
And Elfrida, and so I >vas the most confounded fool of alh 

^ f c 
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I cannot imagine now how T could have been such an idiot; 
but I lias, and that’s an end of it • ” 

“M> <k ir I c Mcsiiucr 1 hi\c no doubt that she at ted 
the pjiit so well that in> in in woild hi\c Ixm taken in 
But did It ever stnU you that tht two j itls wi le tht samc^" 
“hicvtr never once &lu wa so utUily dilieicnf in the 
two pirts, don’t you se ^ Of eoursc 1 could stc thit the 
two sisters were lefulis alike in the fici buf twin sijteis 
often ire and '»s they appe ire d lot illy dille icnt in style and 
dress and inmne IS ind ehnatier, il rcvti ch < uttc d to me—■ 
idiot tint 1 w ' ihuth y were one Vou^ now Inrmother 

was in iftn ^ s) I iip>e ittin^ i-^ in tli blood ami 
Comc-> e i‘-\ t > h 1 ( 1 •'t uni) she t erne' cl the cleverest 

actresses jf tl <1 \ \ntl J i< k Ini h <l i hii h tluit was 
not pleasant to h i 

“T think tint h nud t nu tike and <lid an ixtreimlj 

fooli h thin^, '■ itl in ledor n 1> ‘ b l, dl tlu^iaim, 

you lie loo h II t up in ht i 

“Shouldnt ) )U 1 e 1 1 « pin i woinin who hnl pkiytd 

with yo 11 deepi t 1 1 n > t su i 1 f ^ HiUt, it dl i 

she Ins not <inly i j’lJ in\ lelul in hei, l)iit she ha? 
spoiltd iny ii lif n ui ry bin;; el tbit is b i itilul and 
good If sht, wno et ij 1 > pcif 1 1, i is i li , how r in I 

ever believe in mythuM oi inybody i ini'* 

“I tin ik you mnjUf* t hei SIi ditl not cl (eiv you m 
ordtrtopliy with yi>u bit in orciei to pn>ve yoiir love for 
her I im an tddtr nnn l! in you, fa ^ and I hivt seen 
terrible luvoc mide of mni/ lives simply b^fiust iieople 
arc so pione to m» ju ’ t ejin '’nod t r If iho-it wt lovi an* 
mean or bi ». oi cruel, wt Inti be ttr let them go, however 
much It nny hint, but if we ht them f,o only Ixtrse we 
think they aie mean or ba e or cru' 1, and find out loo late 
that they arc nothing of the kind, wt Inv poih d our Jives, 
and probably theirs, for a nitre chimen If our live* are 
shadoved by mi foitunc, it i God's doipsi and in some* 
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Other world He will make it up to us; but if they are 
marred by our own mistakes, it is our own doing, and I do 
not see how we can expect Him to set it right.’' 

But Jack was obstinate. “ I made no mistake about 
Elfrida’s having deceived me.” 

" No; but you are making a fatal mistake both about her 
object in doing so and your mode of dealing with her ? ” 

“ Well, I don't think so.” 

'fhe two men sjriokcd in silence for a few minutes, and 
then Philip said: “ 1 have used all rny arguments, save one, 
in Older to convince you that you are wrong, and I have 
used them in \ain. So now I am going to use my final one ] 
which is the story of my own life, and the mistake which 
spoiled it.” 

“ I shall lie awfully interested to hear the story of your 
life; but I t:annot pretend that I think it will in any way 
alter the story <if mine.” 

“ Probably not; nevertheless I want you to know how a 
man ^marred his life—and, what was far worse, a woman’s— 
simply because hi* was such a blind fool that he could not 
understand he r.” 

jack pid'fed silently at his pipe, and the rector continued: 

“ 1 was born at 'i'etleigh, a village about two miles from 
Silverhampton, and the sweetest village in the whole world.” 

" I know it,” said Jack shortly. Silverhampton was too 
redolent of memories of Ethel to be a pleasing subject of 
conversation to him just then. 

“ 'I’hen you know the nicest place on this earth, and the 
. prettiest. Well, if you know IVtieigJi. you know the Old 
. Hill th^re; that steep iiill up which the coaches had to . 
; crawl on all fours before the new road was cut rigid through, 
the ved sandstone some sixty years ago, but which is now 
too steep for vehicles. Do you remeinbiT it ? ” 

As well as I remember my A B C.” 

“ And you know a dear old house, built on so .steep a slope 
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of the hill that upstairs is downstairs and downstairs is up¬ 
stairs, as in De Quinccy’s Dream of Jean Paul Riclikr, The 
front-door has a reserved and dignified aspect, as all right- 
minded front-doors are bound to have which open right on 
the street with no gardens to diaperone them; but the l^ack 
of the house belies its stern exterior, and is gay and bright 
and sunny, with tiers of grassy little terraces commanding 
a fine view of Silverhainpton, wliich is a city set on a hill. 
And the terraces all come to an untimely end in a little 
wood, whore you will find in the sjuing the bluest bluebells 
that are to be found in England. 'I'licre are none bluer 
anywhere, aiifl, to my mind, none half so sweet. That is 
the lioiisc. whcr(‘ I was born.” 


“ I ha\c parsed by it scorc.i of times.” 

Philip Cartwiight continued, spf;iking more to himself 
than to Jack: “.At the lop of the Old Hill there is 
another dear old Iionse, but alter a differeni fashion; a 
house whicli i.s sinroundcd by a iiigh garden-wall, and so 
never has to be on its digniiy ; jnsl as wonitMi, who^have 
always licen guarded and s!u'.]t' ie<l, are more gracioii.s than 
those who are obheed to fndit life’s battles for tlu'mbclvc.s, 

O V 

This old house has a garden eliock full of sun.-.)iiiK;; and 
•when you open the gre^n garden .dour some (>{ the smisUinc 
, overflows, and lies in a big n.-ht ueross 'I’ctluigh. 

^ High Street. I have often seen it l(aj)ptn.” , 

“So have I.” 

“And there is an old sun-dial m tlie c.idst of the garden, 
to mark the sunny hours ; and all the sunny hours of my 
life have been noted there; for that old lion.se was once 
the home of Laura Greenfield, and i..aurii Greenfield is the 
only woman in this world or the next for me.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaijTied Jack: he understood that feeling- 
“We loved each other as naughty children, and I trust 
4hat we shall love each other as spiiits in heaven; but in 
the interval we misunderstood each otiicr as man and 
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woman, and that is why my life is a failure and my house 
is left unto me desolate 1 am ejotne; to tell jou the story 
of this mistake, lest } cm ) ours Jf make a like one *’ 

Jack lookul olstmitr, but the rutor continued. “I 
loved her so mnrh that it nc\ci ofcuired to me to keep 
telling her so, some ficn sci ruing, to the obtuse masculine 
intelligence, to be too olivious lor itc ration That is where 
I went wiorv, ind, too late, I fuun«l out v»hu a blind 
fool I had b< cn IJiit tii< comfort of k lining lint one has 
been a fool is a coltl one ” 

“ I li it is fruc, ct rt only ’’ 

“I had lo\td Laura ever siMCt I viis a boy and 

she a snullcr girl, and tnc aim and olijnt of my life was 
to secure a oliinnd ailfu icnllv 1 irgc to he shiicd b> her 
For her I vvoiktd and hoped and w iit< d slie was the 
central mUnit of my hie-the other h df of m\scll—-ray 
grcatcftt liclp m the suud woik to whi'h I Ind been 
called 1 ni\ti un kitook my duty without he ling how 
Lamp’s •fyinjiohy upheld me , T nenr hcird any joke 
without wislmu tliat I mn wcietiure to I ugli at «t with 
me It was mj one cd)jcct to kicp from Iv r cveijthing 
that n*^,lr gticn oi worry her, loi I could nil bear to 
tliink ef her as anytiung but happy, and so I carefully 
kept my own soirows out of her sight, aid fo’" her sake 
hied to make h^hl of my mmy and bitter oi a[ jiointinents. 
Kven now I cannot eou»(i iitiously see thit 1 ever failed 
in my love loi, and niy U \alty to, he i \t l ill this vailed 
me nothing, !>ei luse 1 was si fooSh as to nra^ nr that 
Silent adoiition is enough foi a mm, and that her 
wors’an p rs mod no liturgy ” 

** Vou mu t nave i ntd for hei a goc d deal,’ said Jack. 

'Ihr rector smilid •»'’diy “Ves 1 never lacked the 
mwaid spiritual gno, I bclitvc , bat with regaid to the 
outward visible signs I lamentably tell short And I have 
been well punished for my offence it is a hk sentence.” 
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** Why, what happened ? ” 

“Nothing; and it vNas m that nothingness that the 
^ tragedy of ra> life lay, and will continue to lie until I aura 
herself puts things straight igain Foi yens I went on 
woiking and waiting and hoping I was a poor curate 
m those dajs, but my ludit was in my woik, and 
I only regretted m> jioserty because it postponed my 
marriage with 1 aura. Otherwise 1 should ha\e been 
pufeitly coiiUut, loi I am thankful to say that I am 
by natuic one of those pcoj)h' to whom monty, or tlic 
w’ant of it, neither makes mi niais hapjiincss I am 
convinced th\t people are maiU dilfeiently in this rtspect, 
and that it is actiiall} baiiki to \n poor to some than 
to others ” 

“ I think llu only diflettncc is ilut lOmt p« ople ate more 
woildlythm oUuis, and so arc more k«.<n on mom y and 
position and all that rot ’ • 

Mr. Cartwright sliook hij ht id “ No, I don’t bt !n.ve it 
is worldhncss alto.a'hn I think tint outiule tiling;^ ate 
far moie csotniial to scum naluu'. than lo others, nnd that 
religion or tl i aba nee of it ins nothing to do with the 
matter For instance, I have an an it who is a mosi godly 
and CKCellcnt w«jman, >i.l 1 do rol Inhev*. sh< thinks it 
possible for anybofly to U uallv haj p> who docsn 11 cep a 
man-servant She doi s not Id^'k d nvn or those unfoilunate 
human beings whose doois are ouliim d to bt op< lud by a 
parlourmaid, sht is far too imah of a ud.y fwi that, but, 
though she feels suit that God in IIis rntrrywill nuke it 
up to them in heaven, she sees no po^ability of their ever 
tasting happim ss on caith. Yet she la really a most religious 
person ” 

“ She must lie very amusing, also ” 

“ She is unconsciously e\tremoly so Slit is det ply 
gneved with me because I do nor sre thinus m this same* 
Kght ; not angry with me, or even reproachful, but patuntly 
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grieved. I remember once saying to her that I thought a : , 
large establishment an awful nuisance; and that—as it is 
difficult for a man to serve even two masters properly— 
was thankful that T could not afford to keep more than two^ 
servants. SIk mourned over me just as if I had said that - 
sickness was a pleasure or pain a deli;;hl.” 

“Then was Miss r«recnfiel{l afraid of poverty?” asked 


Jack. 

“ Not a hit of it. She a;;rced with rne that more money 
than you actually w'ant becomes a burden, and takes all the 
pleasure out of life. All wi* dcsir('(l was sutficicnt means to 
enable us to bo ahvaj s to; 4 clher. It didn't seem much to ask, 
did it? but it was more than we received ; yet other people 
get wealth and houses and lands in abundant measure. I 
feel sure that (lod will explain everything to us some day, 
and make it all [ilain ; but I cannot deny tliat a great many 
of us«'ill want-—and will ask for—an explanation.” 

'riierc was a moment’s silence, wlvich jack d.id not like to 
brea^; and then Philip Cartwright ndilcd abruptly, in a 
voice not like his own, “ She died, you know, worn out with 
waiting ; and within a year of her deatli 1 liceamc rector of 


a laige T.<»:idon parish.” 

“It was frightfully rough on you,” jack said sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“ Yes, and on licr too. I think that temporal success 
which romc.s too laii,‘ is almost harder to liear than failure; 
hut to sucoceil, ever so little, in helping and comforting 
one’s fellow-creatures, is the one kind of success that can 
never come loo late,” 


“1 suppose it is. 15ut did Miss Greenfield never know 
that you becvime one of the most popular preachers in, 
town ? ” 

The recloi smiled. “ Of course she knew : I have no 
doubt of that; but I cannot help wi.-;hing tliat she was still 
beside me to guide me with her counsel and to help mo 
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■ vith her sympathy. It seems to me one of the saddest 
things in life that so often when a man comes home re¬ 
joicing, bringing Ills sheaves with him, those whom he ' 

wanted to rejoice with him are no longer there; and so his 
harvest-home becomes a funeral feast, and his sheaves a 
burden too heavy to be borne.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Jack thoughtfully, " that even if 
those who arc gone were to hear of our successes and di.s* 
appointments, they would think them too trifling to be 
noticed; and would >Yondcr how we could make a fuss 
about such small things.” 

“ Oh! no, no ; I am certain that tlu'y would not; I <'Ouldn’t 
bear ray life if 1 thought that Laura is so little the I..aura 
that I used to know, that she no longer is interested in 
whatever interests me. ^Vhy, my dear Jack, has it never 
struck you that when One rose from the dead and ajipeared 
to His friends by the lake sidi-, He did not talk llieoldgy to 
thcri, nor tell them liow trilling all earthly matters now 
appeared to Him? His flr-^l tiuostion w'as, ‘Children,have 
ye any meat?’—the most ordinary <ju(:stion of daily life. 1 
always recall tlii.s when people try to convince me that those 
‘ beyond the veil no longer take any interest in the common¬ 
place aft'airs which intere.^^t us; and I think what a comfort 
it is to know that thu.se who have jiassed througlr the grave 
; and gate of death are still loo human and to<» natural and 
,,tOO intimate with u.s to be indifferent to any trifle whiclj 
' concerns our welfare, even in the smal)e.>i da-gree. 

“I never thought of that before,” said Jae.k. 

■ “I am thinking of it aKvay.s,” the rector added. Then he 
vvent on : ** But tliat i.s not the end of my story; the part 
from which I want you to learn a lesson is yet to come. As 
' I told you, Laura was the centre of my thoughts and the 
' mainspring of my very life; but because I was a man, and 
had therefore but slow perceptions, having told her once 
of this I saw no necessity for repeating the statement. I 
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thought she knew once and for ever that she was all the 
world to nifc, and that this was enough.” 

” 1 should linvc thought so, too.” 

**Ahl my dear Jack, you do not understand women, as 
you have already proved.” 

“ I\ rhaps not; but 1 cannot for the life of mo see why 
they .should not be content to be treated as rational beings, 
ff you like a man yon don't keep tolling hinr so. and why 
should you if you like a woman?” 

Philii) smiled. “ I do not say that worn»'n arc all-wise in 
that they lequiio to bo constantly assured of a man s love; I 
only say that sneli treatment is what they require. I do 
not uphold tliat rare orchids are all wise in refusing to live 
in a cold temjn ratnre; but if you persist in keeping your 
greenhouse lielow fifty deg^os, you must make up your 
mind to do without oidiid*. I am old enough to have 
Icarnl that m this world you ma.st take things ns they are, 
and not as you think they ought to be. But it was by no 
incatis an eas> or an inexpt nsive lesson.” 

“It i.s beyond mo altogether,” said Jack. 

The rector rose from his chaii, and unlocked a drawer in 
his wilting table, out of which he took a volume bound in 
blue morocco, evidently a diary. 

“ I have never shown this to any one before,” he said, and 
^ his voice shook ; “ but if we find that our tombstoc.es may 
sv'rvc as other pcoplt‘'s finger-posts, I do not think we have 
any right to keep them to ciuiselves. 'I'his little book is th6 
tombstone which marks where all my lujpe and love and 
happiness lie bulled ; but if it proves of uso to you in point¬ 
ing out the way which leads to misunderstanding and misery* 
and s(> helping you to avoid it, I sh.iU never regret having ? 
let yu'* see it. Read the passages which 1 have marked, 
and le.»rn from them how dtlicate and intricate a machine a 
woman’s heart may lie.” 

Jack took the little volume reverently into his own hands. \i 
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** Thank you,** he said simply. “ It makes me aijvfully proud 
to feel that you have given int such a proof of confidence 
and fiicndship I need haidl> tell >ou th.il whatevir I 
learn here kshall icgard as sacred, and c\<.n if il does not 
succeed in reconiiling me to Islfiida Harland, it will 
always be a bond between you and iiu ” 

“I knew I could tiust >011, Jack, or I should nc\cr 
have dmined of lettini, >ou into the sccut places of 
my life in this way Read only tht marked passages; 
the re*-! IS neiihLr >our busimsi nor mine, but only 
Laura's ” 

“ All n^lil, I understand * 

Jack optmd the li tl<, book at the pagis which Mr. 
Caitwnght hid turned down it was a woniiti’s diary, 
wntten m a pielty hand, and then was a faint stint of 
lavendi r belsiien tlu have Ilu nnrkcd pj'>si.,t > \ii re at 
long mteivais fr iin < uh othci, and had evitkntly »bee*n 
rcfeircd to o\ei and om r a ^ain, iln I 00k oi>en( d so t asily 
at these places I lu> weu as follows — 


“ 1 can’t tell how it is, hut 1 don’t think lint Vhilip is as 
fond of me as Ik used to bt It 1 a c s sim < he has said 
anything nice, and 1 am sure if Ik n ally taud Ih would le*U 
me so sometimes I woider if it is bc»aus( he is getting 
tired of me, or onl> l« tause he is cold by natuie ^ I love 
him more than ever, he is soelevcr aiul handsome and 
good, but I do wish sometnnte iliat ht were a little more 
human and not so dreidfull> stijicrior I sonutimes think 
1 Will try to hurt him, just to see if he can really fed any¬ 
thing much , but that would be too horrid just now that he 
is looking so tired and working so dreadfully liard And 
besides I Jove Jiim so much that I should snrply die of 
letnorse if I suet ceded in really making him unhapp), even 
for a minute ” 
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“ 20 th May. 

** The living of Pembnige, which w'c hoped that Philip 
would get, has l)een given to a stranger—some nasty old man 
from Manchc.'.ter. I am bitterly disappointed, for I had 
made sure that Lord Silvcrhainpton would give it to Philip, 
and he and I would have had such lovely times together, 
But it is my fate never to get what I want, and my feet are 
already sore with kicking against the pricks. I suppose I 
shall have to go on kicking, however, till 1 have one foot in 
the grave and then I shall go on kicking with the other, if 
I am still separated from Pliilip. I have cried, and cried, 
and cried over this Pembruge disappointment, till my eyes , 
are half, and iny nose is twice, their ordinary si/e. But what 
hurts me most is that Philip makes so light of it. He 
always docs make light of his troubles when lie is discussing 
them with me; and I feel that that shows he docs not 
rcallj trust me.. 1 go to him wiih my heart simply bursting 
with syinpatliy, and with my wliole soul lunging to comfort 
hint; and then he just puts me off with a bitter little joke, 
and all my passum of pity is wasted. If only he would tell. 
me that he is imhapfiy, and would let me comfort him, I. 
couhl beai our troubles a thousand limes better; but 
instead of that ho peisists in merely show'ing me the bright 
side of things, just as if I were a child or a plaything ' 
instead of the wonwn who loves him. It is so stupid of him 
not to see that 1 would far rather be in the shadow with him 
than in the sunshine all by niy‘?e!f. And it isn't real sun^ , 
shine after all; it is nasty, cold, spurious sunshine, like the\ 
sunshine lliat is reflected from tcic windows on the^other ' 

Sir , 

side of the street.” ' 

, ' . J 

** i%th March ' } 

“ It is Still the old, old story: new hopes born only tovbc . 
blighted, and each disanjtoinlmcnt bitterer than l 

because as we grow older we lose our power of getting ,, 
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things and bq$inmng again 1 hue had so many disap 
pomtmtnts m my life tint m> mmd fttls as if it wcio 
covered with bruises But it is Phihji’s altitude thit makes 
things so hard to Ixai, 1 feel if 1 ilinost hiu him w'hen 
he puts his trouhUs urd) on oiu cuU^and thtn tn s to 
amuse me by me aM about whit lu Iu‘ done and 

seen in London Ul) cant he muUi tiod that I don't 
want to bu imus ] ind p I’l 1 nd jlo d with, but to be 
allowul to help him t) ( ir> his i in kii'> iml to b( ir Iiis 
gritfs? Her in. down to IitKi n list wnkloi a i o'lplc 
of da>s ind I ln<l so 1 >ol d Uaw od in cn u him again, 
and showjn him how ib uli a S I w i n i with him in tvery 
thing th It (o If Lint il him IjUI hi^ \i it w s i disappoint 

ment, hk( cvti>lh n^ i.l ^ Ilf m t 11 with i sunk md a 

jest, and tlu n tri. e d me to i hr ill ml ind inu mg di i iiption 
of an enttrtimnnnt which 1 n(y Siiviilnmpion hid gum 
down in tht. 1 i t 1 nd \s if 1 w iiiUd to b* viiN itiiiifd 
and by him Co''scfjiR ll> I Inu fii fl m>vlf to sUtp 
every night ^imt and P iilip 1 is gone Ink to town, 
congratulating hii is if on ln> aict'is in keeping im 
cheerful" 


* 2f.)th N if! iher 

* I have got a dre*dl il cold wn (h w II noi f, t Ik iti i I 
don't think J should mmd niith it it luvii did, tor iny 
heart IS broken b) Philips i ojdin > md tlii, soontr iny 
Hfe is over, thi bettei 1 dnll be jilf lad If only In had 
iotred and trusUd nif is I love and tru t 1 im liow flifliri nt 
everything would hIV< been' \fUi 11 nolhiiu i m rtally 
separate us from t ich otlui but ou cl md it is J^hilip’s 
lodiiferencc, and not his poviil), that has forn Ixtwnn 
him and me ” 

* i^fh Mu* h 

** We art 1 avmg the n ^ulir bilveih anpton sprin^ wi athc» 
that I used to lovi —biight sun, shirp east wind, and the 

ig 
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roads It/ol-uij^ likt, wlnU stni <•> across tb( country. But for 
the lust tunc m m> lilt, I shnnk from the SiKtrliampton 
cast wind , it s^tii > t > Iilow throi ijiC as il I wul made 
of pipci I ’'J ji and I m drilrin^ 1 ud ct and fuither 
apait III wii'f to 11 e )i st as oficn as cvi r, but his Utters 
an 111 fi(' ( 1 m 1 < IS, ili ibimt what In i doiiih instcid of 
what 1 »( IS fit In,. W hit worn 111 w inti a < ojrt ( irmhr 
from tht 111 ui sht Unts^ Lit it »s th** old tioulile— 
Phil I) Ills 111 ver tnoi ht iiu woitii> to bt. adni‘tid into 
tile liolii 'ilpiacis 1 1 hii liiL He ha> on!) kt me ionic into 
tht oulti toiitl «i d die biiqiutii^ liih those, ht tliinks, 
aie good cnoi n h 1 nu, and 1 c ail d t 1 am < ipable of 
imdct standing Jf ht li id 111 hi to open to iik the doors of 
his 111 ait’s ini 111 n\ .irid In hom diin^^con, ht would Ime 
iound me in t mu oith> of his tonfiotiut , I < onld lu\c 
pia)(d uul n uinul with him i wtll ai 1 1 ue tea>ttd 
iiid dnutd Hill li li 11 ltl)tialc’\ shut m< out of 
his innii lit, incl I .1111 powtikss a^^ain-it liio | itilcss 
rest vt.” 


1 1 / ^ f 

“'[htt’id ntir now Ihi iiimniii has not done 

me tht c' d thit ili\ h p d, ind I cannot pull through 
mother \\ni\r 1 ui I do itt feel soiiv, whtn one' has 
hid o\ti ten )t iis of lonthin and ht iiM he, o ■< Ins had 
diout cnoudi I could hi\i botiit it . 11 , juu £,lad!y, if 
only Philip hid laitd nioie tor nit, and ha’ not r>o per- 
M ti ntlj shut dit (loois of hiN spti m ni) fact But that 
flotsnt 111 lilt r no\ -nothinj nnttei my non My life 
Ins l)ti 1 an uUei tulurt 1 invo gutii all my love and 
tl tm hi ill the It jiitt' f 11 ’ Si If ti) a man who has never 
ie..i’Jed mi as an>thing hit ipkisint plaMlun-, and ad 
agree dilt past mt But c^e‘n now I would not take them 
luck tl I vould I wouM nt iti ! e a slm to Philip than 
«i (iktn to an) ont cL.. j and though 1 Iia\t worshipped 
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an irresponsive idol, I have never known the shame of 
worshipping an unworthy one. So pci haps m> life has not 
been such an utter failuic as it might hue been, after all.'* 

That was the last entry m the little liluo dnry, J.wk 
clo'-cd tlic hook tenth i!>, an»i handed il hatk to the rector 
in silt n(i. His eu \suc dun vulh Uais, hut Philip’s weic 
dark uith a diiinh d* >j>air. 

^\hell the hook h id been ic.'tiud to it-> hidni^, pht c and 
the drawer loekul up, Philiji ^ iid “ f iK\t.r siw liei aj;ain 
afmr tnu ihc tt d time suddi’Iv at la'-l, t.'ily m 
Dect-iuber Alter slu* w is ilvail the} cim int, ainon^ other 
things hfi di.ii;y , and dun I found till, too 1 Ue, what a 
blind fool I had beui 1 wa^^ted litr to hi\< a good 
time, poor child * aiul so 1 tmtl to kcqi fioni lit 1 .iintlunv 
that inuht h.iU htr but I itunU a i.n tike .uyousec, 
and a i n t ike wl u h in tin life I < an nt \ i 1 ret tifv ” * 
'ilurc was a lump in jacks iliroat. ‘ I)il she nevei 
know how \oi loved hor^ ” hi .uked. • 

“Not line, but probably llu .11 c!s I’avc told hei b) 
now, and if not, I m an to tell hei iii> a 'f some div, when 
we shall If) Ion ,11 s« e caeli other lh*‘oii'd'i a 1 In s darkl>, 
but lace to fa^ e.” 



( H \ri] K x\ 


11 n im AI (.1 

"N<vi InrnJs v.ill irftt int an I ut'l |[i tt in I ndlj , 
lit h II 1 I 1 ) n t (1 in 1 tt { n il 

tlur, wi '»)) I I «v I veil 1 11 )^ ni Him 11^ * 

I Lniiiict till VM It ( irt, I I ill t till 

I N pile of sii K ti ti Ml Ills ind Mr C irtwri^jhlS 

rxpiiKn li<l 1 Mcsiirn r umiint cl oinl 11 te with 
rtgaCil lo ] llri i I he iiout I s] i hul irflfctcd on him 
w.is loo li ( 11 1 f )i the he il n i h ess t ) h ivt bi ^un , and 
until ltd I )>e in f t ^\vn(.^s >. n eel iinpi -.i'Ic Jatklud 
trusted h ' hi dl) in the htsi in tame fir inou blindly 
dnn the nn) iiU cf men \ o Id hast done in imilar cir- 

euiiisiuu s iiul the ter> ror iplelcr iss of his eontidcucO 

in hei in idc it ill the nv le ciilhf iilt f )i him ti> j ardon the 
dehbvJitv I Ctrl) d ol this tr st Ik \ nild hisc found it 
even ( tr to f i^ist herhidsiu diieividhim n order to 
j;iin •'Oim u U end ! lit to feel th\t 1 i 1 ini bi tn bt fooled 
in leh IS sntofjoki with no obje t but the slti&factlOn 
of a j t itK wlim, w is inoi linn ht could patiently 
l nduiM 

1 Ilti }i w ole t ■) hin a* sen e U i il, e\j lainng that hef 
SOI eibje i )'’d lie to I lose the di m cn’‘‘i dntbs ofbi# 
afitetion ind I uinl b btseteh i ^ his for^tvtntss. She told 
him how Wi. ITS «'ht w is of the i i ion of fortune hunten, 
md how dinuiili It w Is f i hti lo W i vt tint an\ one loved 
her for hei own saU and as her lose for him had been 
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?' the reason for her otfonre, she trusted it might also piow 
’ the claim to his forj,i\cnv's. 

Jack replied, by no moms at j<roit length, that he hid 
trusted her with all hi> Ir iii, ih u si\L h id dililu nlcly and 
. flippantly betia)c<l tint liiisl ju^-t for her own 'imintmcnt, 
V and lint ihi-s, is fir a^ hew is (omtiiRd, w n the tnd of 
the muur Ihcic is no doubt tint lu w > \cjv Inul and 
: \tr> obsimili but theu i*" 11 o lO < 1 ) li w l! i' if oiu takes 
awatcli li p«n to sn lu»\\ Ur w ik iic iiiuK, t tiling 
' till with bird ml ob Im i 'nil 1 )t in k it ..t> >gim 
' nifiidi li 1 1 In Pr! il , ind n j tli bi'l loi u h d tome 
in, u I lU Is I )t taR tji thuta inn imiOin ii ides 
pcojilw win) L P «. 1 ir ifn>unls wii n wt grinn'iU it the 
swe ol tluin pos ibl> bviaii c sIr dt injt oicn hirt'C in 
the fits' 11' nr 

jack not onl\ o.iu ^.d t«) Ik fn vU vnl'i Llfrn’i, lait lu 
would not Lsen Ir. 1 iin Ulun slu wioto l;n<,ging 
him to cill at hci lio in Mi)lnr, lu T..pinl .bojtl> that 
Ins die 1 un w Is iini’'i In , md dni a nu iling woukl be 
painful to both of th in in ih» \ o sint < irr nm t uucs, and 
that thcr foic he w is coinj«lkaj in i<li to hi> it Jitt, to 
decline her most kind inntition 

Aftci that, she nil 11 illy <oiild not pn the niatUr 
further 

EIfnda fi< tted ndly onr ih ii nil of It r own folly 
a SSie had aitudl) attained h< r he >t j <’< n d < h id found 
the blue ros , tbu mine iinj of b\,r U«v.am-. i having 
found it, she had of her own fr^ e v *'1 Ihr > vn it iv t> She 
had no one bur herself to think for hirmnei) , hut siuh 
self-earned gratitude is no alien iiiiii of huinn wo(, but 
rather an ajgravatu n of it 

Su: Kogtr ^aine up to I ondon on puipojC to see Mi» 
Harland and talk over thi ma' er witn her, as fai as ‘o 
dehcate a matter could be talked ovci , and altliough he did 
not succeed m reconciling her and Jaik, he farmed a very 
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pleasant fncnd^lup with her on his own account —sl not un¬ 
usual percjuijitc of the iitacuini i S r Ro lt and Elfrida 
had much in c( iniiion, they wi rc nt tlicr of them prone to 
think loo vn.ll <A iht r ftilow cil tu e , aid th(> had both 
outhvtd (or t'( i.>l)t t*u) hadi l' ni ijont\ of ihtir illu¬ 
sions , an 1, il t bond of all, t’ c\ I th c u d foi Jitk 
molt ill in f >1 in} one iKl on i irlli N v rth I s , the} 
could not n (it k <1 1 whit tlu} w im d , u d t iit self 

willed }nun in in u tilin'd to Iniiii it the < nd ol lii'' hive, 

withoi t f w n h ivin ^ S(.( n 1 Hit h math i ss fi i ot ri lur 
C iplain I ( iM 11 ii h-'tl i w 1! ind i Ic i p r t f b own 

Pool 1 'inhi d td nnn} tens in ‘.ii el Over viie birner 

whieh f lek 1 itl t itet d belw en lu s li ii d him but her 

tears did lu t vi\v tj wi h it awi\ '^hc de ive.d much 
eoinfoit, hoi evi 1, iioin liei tianu i^ \\j h hi k>j;wi,\vho 
Wits crowned m htr C}e wi'h ihv hilo that is ah\a}s worn 
by tltv rel iliems of the bc’ovtd ont - b< f n rn m if!;e 

Soon after juk njoined hs le iment tlie Dniei House* 
at (Av>stoiu wlneli hid Inen let ftir the. list ten }i ir-., fell 
vacant, and 1 ifiuU llailmd immednteh 11 )k it ts her 
country lesidtnce, sirnpl) and solelv bu luse, if she lived 
near Sir lvOf,ei, bhe knew slie would constantly l)o htarmg 
news cf J trk , which, after all, was no more foolish than 
likmgapUee for the sikc e)f thf huntin ar the shooting 
oi the hshin^ It is nevei 1o to de> i ihira h ause we 
want to tin it, iht loll} lies in ikmi.; i tlnn, 1 leause other 
ptople* think We ou^ht to w lut to do it anu we uo not, 
* 1 eeausc 1 like it ’ is the sto n e'-t n ison m tie world bar 
cm , “because I ou£;ht to like it ’ i> the Aeb'v.st, which 
IS quite a difterent thing from ‘ because I ou^ht to do it," 
which IS the strongest reason of all \et people frequently 
coii3und tluse* two hsi, and contuse their own duty with 
anothci persons pleasu’^e. 

Sir Rogti md hi new ttp'>nt put their heads together to 
make tlie Dower House as prett) as possible Elfrichi 
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Spared no pains or money in making the house attractWe, 
because she felt sure that Jack would see it some day. 
Most of us in tiiis world arc playing to an audience of one : 
and that one's applause is the end and aim of the work we 
do and tlie things we say and the clothes we wear. When 
we cease to play to an aiuli'’ncc of one, we either begin 
playing to the g.illery as a wlioJc, which is cheap ; or wc 
leave off playing allogi'llicr, which is old age and the end of 
all things. There is iniU a third pooiilnhty ; n:\mcly to pluy 
to another one, wliich is really the only .sensible thing to do. 
But Mias Ilarland's eyes had not as yet been opened to 
this third resource. 

As Jack was no longer there, 1 ‘dfrida found London 
intoleraljly empty—so empty, in f.ict, that no one but a 
hermit <oiiid c!i<>,>se it as a pi.ice «)f rc'^idk-ncc ; .so she left 
it early in the year, .'iiul look up her aljode at Oicystone 
Dower Uou'a' w'th Arahciia Seeley. In :.pUe of her sorrow 
about Jack, that .summer was not altogether an unhappy 
one to Elfrida ilarhnd. She s.iw a gieat deal of .Sir linger 
Le Mesurier and of I'liilsp <!,iriwnghl, two most inteiesling 
men in their way. 'I hr^iigh they v.-rre neillier the rose, 

,tltey had both been near it; and though she would rather 
have had Jack, they wen* !;«. Her than notliing. d’hc* word 
imfead has no place in the ii/cabulary of .Mime unfortunate 
persons; but Elfrida belonged to the hajipier half of 
nuinkind who do not exclude the evpiession fiorn their 
-daily walk and conversation. Tor .die ought to have 
returned thanks. 

Moreover, Sir Koger and Mr. Cartwriglit we re Ixjth clever, 
and Jack was not; tiiereforc they suited Elfrida intelleclually 
better than he had done; and although her heart was starved 
in Jack's absence, her mind throve ajiacc. To .some women 
the fact that they have fallen in love with one man, m.ake3 
it impossible for them to fall in love wriih any oth<*r; to 
another type of woman the falling in love with the one - 
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awakens a sidi of thtii tiUurc hitlurto dormant, and so 
makes them ill the moi. hktl) to fill m lovr aiimn Just 
as 'svith »)iiu jjt f I k i fold in the lu id ensiui'- them from 
tatthin'^ modii r I )r s )iii ti lu ^Mld^t with othiis, each 
cold I nki th in in ML siMijitihk to the iivXt AU ot 
wliuh 1 d >ul th i ti itt i of ion titotion and t< mpirimcnt, 
whnh <I« I >i ind I< v r*? ‘•h ild laielill) like in’o ton 
%idinti)n ()i t] ihi tornur i ifutunitd) will fxil in 
iiini!' th n I 111 nts, ind tlu luoi (<qiiil!> u iloitiinttely) 
will SUl I (* 

“t onu ind <i Ml) nil n -^iid ^1? ( r(w idit one 
sunny wliin lu 1 ul < in u i<i 1 U di m the 

\ilhffi. , ‘ I " int M>i I opim on sr in n \ i ) i ■> tint have 

Ulltd (lull iluuks soul with cl I ' t 1 I U them u^^ly 

mongit-ls, but ht lonsuUis th m tin icnie ol scientific 
aehuMiiunl I rued Ii iidl\ idi^ tint lu buddtd th< m 
hmisii^lf 

“1 suppost ‘t po)i tiling but in> own is C h t*< rl)U(k'b 
inott#),’ su ti d 1 llnd i 

“Not u ' t Jiittiibuilc is wi ir in his div and „ neiation 

thin Shak sjh u w is Clu’t ibucks motto is not i poor 

bti III i iiinu owid a most comfortib’ doetrim 
Ptojh wl o ion dtr ill thtii own things |h i ition are 
sciv hipp\ don t \uu ihmk^ 

“Yis 1 ’ll tin 11 protoundl), tbi> i’- s) ^visc 
Si^e SUl h 1 st’ rijoift wlinliu shcu pmihi , because 
tht\ sij lint shois whun in. toi bi, i fi moie 

untornforlil It tint sh <s wltdi ar too smill 1 always 
think i’i i th lo\ wlu» ill i did t it *h -,nj cs which were 
out ot 1 IS ri uh wilt Ul fit U i Ml’} 11 e ti d n jst hive been 
a dtlu’dul pn‘ >n to h I w h thoiui pnhaps annoying 
to a lasLiil u jUunMicc li* in thil\ hfi gne me self- ‘ 

vttistiul pt-ooh 1 ihtr tl in .^r n 11 ones ’ 

Mr C uiwiijit ij ms td i »d 1 Ui <1 eoniinut <1 “Selt- 
satisfied pcop’c an. dwi>s conceited, and I loxe conceited 
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|>eoplei tlicy are so pkasant and eas> and good tempered 
Conceit stems to me a mo^t diUghiful and comfortable 
thing, like a hre in ontS btJru(>m m the inter I hUe 
people ^\ho think bidl) of thLuisLl\(.>, tlK> ire so tou<hy 
and suspii ous, and an ilu i>s (\pntmg joii to cut them 
or somethin.^ 

Philip Slink il “ n< I HI lit It th( Ktt( lY and 
I ran at < lutt buck, Itk 1 ov< am jiu tin losts 'lo 
Udl )OU the truth 1 do n't* < lu for 1 iru \ flovscrs, I prtfci 
thi m is Niiin i ud th ni but vui inn t iu\cr uH 
Chub rinu k this It ^^ol Id t ns )nni to di.spi < me if he 
knew lilt J hr I no j unin^s ilt t bl i iinti m md oran/e 
rest s ” 


“ I a’'!<« with )oi Old 11)1 with f htniliiuk Ihit this 
scientific girdtnin^ is (amid on now to uun in < xtint that 
we shill soon hiv fhtik f.i i ir luin and i imn < irnitions’^ 
As tile 1 ftoi tUl the ^ u< open loi Mis llnlmd to 
pass through it ih tvv i 1 > k< I into c i h otli is tvis and 
smiled lid lliij sn' vt d is a t(mj»orai) invstlielic 
to the pun 11 1 fndii h< irt, wlmn hil ntsir n'lsrd 
aching suite Jukstpiiird with her It i-* wood ilul what 
heabng power lu s m Ih -iimli s of sonu jx o, h , and they 
fretjuently lnj>pi n to lu p opU of a smnln jgr and an 
opposite St K 

*‘l ha\c brought Mis Hulind to s e \oin faimi is loses, 
Chitterbuek,” said Mr (artwn, hi ‘ Sh thinks it very 
clestr of you to have invented a new fi>rl 

Cluttcrbiick waved his spidi n a dtpn citui,. rnannci 
”It*s all in the dayS work, mi , to be surt, and no 
thanks to me, >et invention is btlhr than cuu, as 
they say” 

** And if >ou have invented a new rosr, it is but fair for 
you to have th* (redit of it,” I^lfrida rem rl t J 

‘‘Well, mi^s, we must all stand on our own hurcls, as 
it were, and no man can hinder us from the defects of our 
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,actions; and the wiser the actions the greater the de¬ 
fects; for nothijig exceeds like excess, either in roses • ‘ 
or sermons, as the r<‘ctor himself can tell you,” re¬ 
plied Cliittcrbuck, kindly including his master in the 
conversation. 

“Is'o one knows how to preach successful sermons better • 
than he does,” agreed Idfrida. 

“ You never sjjoke a truer word, miss, and you couldn’t, ’ 
even if you was to kir^s the Uible on it. Aye, he’s a 
wondeiful preacher, our rector is!” And Cliittcrbuck 
looked at his spiritual pastor with pritlc and proprietorship. 
“When he preaches, it is like pouring water through a 
silver trumpet, that it is. I never heard the likes of it 
before, never, cither for noise or teaching. Maybe you’ve 
heard his seunon on the dry bones, miss.” 

Klfrida shook her head. “I am sorry to say that I 
have mot.” 


“Then your misfortune is greater than your fault, as 
they«ay, fur a sweeter little sermon never was heard. As 
I say to my missis, ‘ Give me our rector on the dry bones, 
and ril bear the palmistry before any other church or 
chapel!’ Now there's our neighbour Higginson; he’s an 
Independent, as you might say, and he sets great store by 
the independent minister at Siig<len, as is but natural; 
and he says there’s nothing like their minister when he ; 
gets on to Jacob’s ladder—it’s something wonderful. But 
I say our rector can get more milk for babes uut of them ' 
dry bones than is to be found in the whole of Sugden ' 
chapel; ;i.ud what I says I sticks to. and always shall.” 

The rector laughed. “Miss Harland has just becn'.> 
propounding to me the beauty of conceit, and you are ^ 
evidently Itcnt on making me the illustration of her 
argument.” 

The gardener looked thoughtful. “Well, there sure ; 
worse things tlian conceit, I daresay, provided we don’ij ^ 
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:gcthold of the wrong things to be conceited about. But 
what I’ve no patience with are the folks that feel so much j' 
handsomer than they look, and give themselves airs 
accordingly.” 

**They are certainly aggravating,” said the rector, 
catching Klfrida’s eye. 

“ We all arc as l*ro\idcnce made ns, sir ; and I make no 
doubt that if we’d the chance we'd a many of us send 
back our faces li» ].»e altered. But if were ln.'in under the 
infliicnee of Venus we’ic handsome, and if we’re born 
under tl'.e iiinuejire of Saturn we’te ugly, and what’.s the 
good of ar-ufying again.iL the planets ? ” 

“ Vou arc \ery phi!oso}jhic.'i 1 ,” ivmntked I^lfiida. 

“Well, miss, what I says is this: if we'd have had the 
making of ourscKfS we should .all have been handsome j 
and if >ve’d had tltc making of one another w’O should all 
have been ugly ; ’an rr(nidc-nrc saw fit to nirange matters 
otherwise, and lute \vc arc, and it is all for the l)e.st. 
Though what imlucod Providence to give such a, fine 
upstanding figure of a man to such a poor fiiol as my 
neighbour Higginson is what beats me.” 

“Is Higginson one of the conceited people?” Klfrida 
asked. 


“ Above a bit, miss, above a bit! ” cried Cluttcrbiick 
with relish. “ You’ve got liold of the right ‘cnd of the 
liail this time, and no mistake. Conceit isn’t the word 
for it. His head is fairly turned witli li^oking at himself. 
But the trying part of the matter i.s that he i.s not so much 
proud of his good looks, which are plain fur all the world 
: to see, but of his knowlcdgeablene.^s, of which he has 
Jess than a new-born babe, save such babies as are born 
. idiou ” 

Elftida nodded. “ People are often more conceited 
about what they haven't got than about what they have.” 
k > “You never saw such fools as them Higginsons, never; 
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and yet they think they know more than the world and 
' his wife put together. Only the other day B'armer 
ll.arkinson came up to consult me about one of his cows 
' that had fallen sick, and he couldn't ciuite diagram its 
symptoms; and of course Higginson must join in our 
r conversation, and put his oar in our pie, as the saying is. 

' Now my missis--having lived in an Archdeacon’s family 
l)efore l»er marriage—naturally knows all about cows; but 
Tligginson must coinc and talk her down before she’d 
got a word in, and must give his opinion instead, which 
was not worth the breatli that uttered it, let alone the 
timci of them ihaL had to listen to it. Oh i it is a sad and 
propiteous sight to see folks so eaten up by conceit that 
tliey can’t see for themselves that tl»cir neighbours know a 
. sight better than they do.” 

“Tlie only question being which arc the people and 
which are the neighbours,” added Mr. Cartwriglit. 

\ ” I may have my faults,” continued Cluttcrbuck, as if 

theretwas room for considerable doubt on the subject, but 
he was making a generous concession to possibilities; “ but 
I am grateful to Providence that conceit was never emo of my 
besetileinonts. I know I never vras much to look at, but 
that is no trial-by-jury to ray jxiticnce, for I hold that a 
handsome man is first cousin-onro-removed to a barber’s 
block. Beauty’s for the women, in my opinion—and they’re, 
a sight better without it, if you expect them to stop at home 
and overlook their own houses, instead of runmng all over 
' the parish like a flock of fcatlicr-hcaded butterflies. But 
i.,there’s np one in the county that knows as much about; 
roses as 1 do, and so it isn’t in nature that I will stand being; 
taiight gardening by my neighbour I-Iigginson, who knows^ 
B5 mucli about a garden as an egg knows of meat, 
wthat is neck or nothing, as the saying is.” 

Higginson seems a trial of the flesh to you,” the 
said soothingly. ;. t 
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Clulterbuck sighed. He’d be a tiial to }uii, sir, I make 
bold to say, if you v^tre so unfortunate as to live next dot*r 
to him You ne\cr saw his oquihty for ignorance He 
and his iMfc must come aprcuhmg and a teaching tome 
and harnitr f uknison all about tows, of which they know 
absolutely nothin^,, no slnuu to than, but such bang the 
case, and tlKn when me and rny missi>, in the loving 
kindness of our h uts, as >ou nn.,ht say, tike the trouble 
togne them i l)il of In ndly conn li a}u»ut lhar pig, they 
ujis m our fa s ind huts our mouth-, with a deaf ear 
Now, wlui f.in you do with siiih ignonmouscs as that, 

I should liki to know ? ' 

Mr C irtwii hi 1 )okcd though his i)«. twinkled 

“You t in do nodmis, I diould m\ but let them srscrely 
alone thoiuh ll il stems rallict like cutting ofi one’s nose 
to spite one’s fict, alter all ’ 

“Do you It' p o^jIc scvtitl) alone when they offend 
you?” Elf nd i’ d 

“Yes, but It r not a satisfutory mode of jnocc dwre as 
far as 1 im coiv in d, though 1 fincv my enemies ratlici 
enjoy it and fct.1 tint I iin mdad rctuinin; good for evil 
As a rule, wh( n I im olfimbd with piople, md endcasoul 
to show it, they eilht r don’t pcutivi it it all, or < Ise they 
think I am not well, and aid me gupcs and lloweis as 
to an ins ihd ’ 

“ That must bt \ery homd ' ” 

“It IS, extiemdy so 1 shall ncier migcl once bang 
mortally offended with old Lxdy Silvahampton and showing 
It so well that she actually handed me her smelling bottle 
right acioss a drawing room She said she waj lire I felt 
£&uit, I was so unlike myscif 1 wasn t in the* hast faint ^ 

I was simply furious with the old woman lursclf, and 
was tryin^^ to inUrpiet rny righteous indmalion by means 
of a stately and dignified extaior But that smelling* 
bottle spoilt everyth ng, and even put me ui d t a sort 
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of obligation to rny enemy, which crushed my spirit in ; 
the dust." 

** All the fuimc, I know )ou laiig’nod.” 

“Of course I tlid ; I simply roarul. It seems to me;*' 
that one can always laugh at things, unless one cries at ■ 
them, and very often one can do both. but come and 
sit down under my cedar-tree where the lead-pcncils 
grow. Y{>u look tired; or is it that you are offended, 
and I am misjudging you, as I have so often been t, 
misjudgt'd ? " 

Klfrida smiled. “No, I’m not offoruLd, and I'm not 
tired, orily it is such a hot day that it will be nice to sit 
down and rest for a bit, and talk. Ilut I don't think I 
could be offended with you, and 1 don't believe anybody 
ever was. Von an: so good tempered and easy and out¬ 
spoken, that to misunderstand you would be like playing 
hide^and-si ok in a sunny ganlc-n with no ci^rners ?” 

“ Would it?" Ami the reelor’s smile was sad. 

“yes. Don’t >011 know that one of the leasons why you 
are so nice is that >011 are so unieseived ? I don't like 
reserved people, who never open the inner doors of their 
hearts to you, but make you sit down in the hall and wait ‘ 
till lliey are re.idy to S]Kak to you, as if you were a 
tradesman >:alling for an order." r 

“Still one cannot give the same wcleome to a!l one’s - 
friends and acquaintances,” replied Thilip, siuiiig down . 
beside Elfrida on the old seat under the cedar-tree. “ Some, 
as you say, have to be left in the hail; others are admitted 
into the ie< ep.lioivrooms, and there entertained ; a few com^; 
down wiili us to the dungeons in the depths of our hearts, 
where our holies were once starved to death and now life ); 
buried ; and fewer still ascend to our Holy of Holies, attd/'.i 
pray and praise with us there. 'I hon sliould you condemii*;^ 
us as reserved hee.'iiisc we do not admit the public into these; 
saKvate sanctums ?" 
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“Of course not; it would he very cheap to let strangers 
into all our sacred places, and the opposite of reserve is not , 
necessarily cheapness. But the difference between reserved , 
and unreserved people is that the latter allow strangers to 
come into their hearts' dining-rooms and drawing-rooms 
and libraries, while the former make casual visitors wait 
Outside in tlie hall. And I don’t like wailing outside in 
halls; I find it veiy chilly.” 

The rertoi nodded. “Hid you ever go into a hoii.se 
W’hcre tliere was an ordinary dining iooin and diawing-room, 
as there are in .scores of houses, and you walked into them 

• at once and said lo yourself, ‘ 1 know' e\aelly what this 
house i.s like, because it is exactly like every other house in 
the street ’; and alter a time you disrovered a door leading 
out of the ordinal V dining-rooni or drawdn.; room into some 
ivonderful ballroom or concert-ball or picimcgallery, of 
which you had n >1 dn-ained when you entered the Imusc, 
but w'hich you found was the central idea of it, and .show'od 
the governing spirit of tiic whole place? 'J'liert: are scores 
of houses like this, especially in London; and I fancy there 
are scores of souls, too.” 

“ I know precisely what you mean about the houoC.s. I 
, have been inside heaps of them, and they aie such pleasant 
surprises.” 

“ I am always on the look-out for annexes *of this kind. 
jbuilt on to human hearts,” continued Mr. Cartwright: “it 
Is never safe to call anybody commonplace and uninteresting 
until you are quite sure that their souls have erected no out¬ 
buildings of this sort. The front of a man’.s house is the 
house that he has inherited from his forefathers, or else it is 
‘c:^nstrucied according to the style of architecture w'hich ^ 
-r happens lo be in vogue; but the annexe .shows his own 

* tastes and idiosyncrasies, and so is part of himself; which 
' things are an allegory.” 

> “Should you call a man re.served or the reverse who 
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threw open his ordinary reception-rooms to the public, ahd; 
, yet kept his annexe to himself, I wonder ? ” 


“Ah! that is what I am coming to. 


The world would r 


call him a nice, outspoken, cheery fellow, with no reserve •, 
about him; hut I should say tliat your vestibule friends,- 
were open-hearted and gushing as compared with him. Iii, 
their case, you know there must Ikj a dining-room and; 
drawing-room, lliough you arc excluded from them; but in- 
his case, ha\ing been made free of the reception-rooms, you; 
have no idea there is anything else to see. Therefore his 
secret is inhnilely belter kept than theirs.*' 

“You think that the really reserved people are those who 
appear to be the most unreserved. I wonder if you are 
right ? ” Elfrida said. 

“Probably not; I very rarely am. Nevertheless, that is 
my opinion.” 

EYrida idly watched the sunlight glinting through the 
dark boughs of the cedar tree, and unconsciou.sly was soothed 
by the droning hum in the air which is the Tc Deum of tho 
insect world. She was mentally very tired by all that she 
had gone through during the past year, and when one is 
mentally tired there is nothing so restful as an old-fashioned 
garden. Elfrida linriand w'as one of the women never 
intended by Nature to stand alone; yet Fate had willed 
tb.it she should so stand; con.secpiently her character had 
grown out of shajjc, like a young tree that exposed to 
winds loo strong for it. Perhaps there is no craving of Ute 
human heart so universal as the cravbig to be understood-^ 
not to l>c aihiiired or praised or idcalij-xl, but merely to b(! 

^ eomprolicnded. A\'e take it for granted that the world"® 

^general will misapprehend our intentions and misinterpw^ 
<Hur motives; but we all like to feel that there is one fiiei|€ 
>yho can tran.slate the .story of our lives without a glossat^! 

'^ mjd who reejuires no interpreter when our souls hoks 
; converse together. If one person understands us thorough^ 
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then the rest may blunder as much as they please, and we 
shall only laugh with that one at their mistakes; but if dmt ' 
one be lacking, then the drama of life is not worth the 
acting. A tragedy played before vacant stalls, comes 
perilously near to being a comedy; while a comedy with 
no applause save the echoes of an empty house, is tragic 
indeed. All her life Elfrida had been seeking for that 
audience of one, and as yet lud never found him; for 
although Jack h.ul loved her devotedly he had misjudged 
her. Consequently she was losing her uUcrcht in life, and 
her brilliancy at the s.ime lime; and she was gradually 
falling into that fatal eiror that nothing is worth while. 
To such women theie comes a time when tliey cease to 
take the trouble to talk well or to utter smart sayings; 
then things arc bad with them, but not hopelessly so. 
There is a fuithei stage, when they cc.i'ic to curl their 
fringes or to wear their best clothes; then things are so 
bad with them tl.at they could not w'cll be worse. Elfrida 
fortunately had not reached this second sugc; for*she 
had never looked lovelier than she looked that summer 
morning m the rectory garden, with a pensive expression 
upon her usually proud faie. And so IMiihp Cartwright 
thought. 

“Do you know, I have outlncd all iny illusions?” she 
said, suddimly turning to him. 

** Oh! no, you have not; if you had, you would not say so." 

“ Shouldn't I ? " 

“Certainly not. You may take it as an axiom that if 
any one voluntarily and gratuitously uffera a piece of informa- 
u tion* that piece of information is invarialily incorrect,” 

** There is something in that. No woman un<h‘r thirty 
evet talks about her youth, and no man in Society ever 
tdls you be is a gentleman. 1 think you are right; if 
people vouchs.afe statements, it means that they don’t believe 
„ them,but they hope that you will; just as when they assure 
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fcn that thejr wiU never do a certain thing, you maf takOx 
rit for granted that that is the one thing they will do.” 

“I should say, my dear Miss ILuland, that the trouble 
is not that you ha\c* outlived your illusions, but that you 
have not.” 

Elfrirla sightd. “ I always get disappointed in people, 
somehovi ” 

“Naturally; because you cxptcl so much more from 
them than you are willing to give in return.” 

M iss Hailand started; she was not accustomed to being 
scolded. Ncvcrthcles-*, she bore it will, lierause it is a 
fact that while unattractive women dislike to be scolded, 
attractive ones generally enjoy it — mvcn alw'ays that the 
man who scolds has not the slightest right to do so. 

“I don’t know. 1 am sure I <oiild bt awfully fond of 
people if only they would let me,” slie expostuliti'd. 

“Xheie are, however, no ‘ils’ in love,’ replied Mr. 
Cartwright. 

“J am afr.iid I analyse my feelings too much,” Elfrida 
musc'd. 

“ 1 think you do, as tar as yom own comfort is concerned; 
but you have a p^rfet t right to do what you like with your 
own fcC'lirgs. Where I quarrel with you is that you ar 4 
too fond ol analysing other people’s; and that, I say, you 
have no light to do, as you do not and cannot know all 
the ingredients. You are like tlic Irish boy who was set 
to analyse a lump of coal, and only gave two-thiids of the 
component parts because he said he liad o.dy analysed 
two thirds of the lump.” 

“Ho y<»u think that is my way ? ” 

“ Ind^e<l I do. You always .leom to me to be rushiug 
about with a httle hgurative clinical thcimometer, and. 
taking i>eople’s nioial temjieratiires, whtthei they 
or no.” 

Elfrida laughed, You misjudge my motives.” 
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, ** I am not considering your motives at all; 1 am merely 

condemning your actions ” 

<* But don’t you see/’ said the girl, growing serious again, 
“that I do not anal)sc people’s feeling out of mere curiosity, 
as so many i^omen do? I am so hungry for love, and 1 
have had so little of it in iny hie, and that not of a first- 
rate quality, that I i\ant to bt sure that I have got hold 
of the real thing Ix-forc 1 stake my all upon it. You 
would never buy a diamond till )OU had examined and 
tested it, so wh) should you a he irt ?” 

“Still r should not ml the diimond all away, to piove 
that It was a gtm of the fust waUr” 

“But when I care for ptopk at all, I (ari for them so 
much tint 1 want to ruxo sure the) arc woith caring for 
before I begin Don’t you know how dis qipointing it is 
to give of your very best, and then to find that >oui second- 
best would have done q*’itc as well ? It is dreadlul to 
waste your fim brand of champagne on those who would 
really have pufcind smill beer* ' • 

“Ah • you remind me of an excellent hdy who told me 
that It was not her custom to havi tea biougnt in every 
afternoon, as she regarded it as an cxlravag int habit, but 
that if I would like a cup, she would order >eme to be made 
ilat once. That was her idea of hospitality , and your idea 
cl friendship seems to me on a par with it, if you will excuse 
my saying so.” 

jt “ You are very hard on me * ” 

The rcctoi looked amused “Am 1? Perhaps you 
deserve it ” 

“ You see,” persisted Elfnda, “ that the more you care 
<hf a thing, the more important it is to you that the thing 
abould be good of its kind. That is what 1 feci. If a 
bouse is going to be your borne, you bother yourself 
«about the aspect and the subsoil and the water supply, m 
a way that you would never thmk of doing if you w* re 
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only a casual vi&itor. And it is the same with >our nearest 
friends.” 

*‘My dear (hild, ran >ou imagine llajjar—when she 
found the well of water in tlie wilderness—sending it on to 
the coum> ai>il\st? And do you think that S Peter 
wasted *iny lime in ps)<hKil rescan h when the angel 
app( ait d to It ad him out of piison? No, there are some 
things too true foi tk monstration and too great foi analysis , 
even in these days, when men would fain reduce lose to a 
neurotic sensation and ( hristiinit) to an e\art scunee ” 

Elfrida Ingan dit,^ing little liolcs in the turf with the 
point of her jiirasol “\tm disippiovea of my conduct 
towards Jack 1 1 . Mesuner,’ she said abiupllv 

** Most entirely.” 

“And you t ike his pirt in being so hoirid about it, and 
refusing to foicut me ? ” 

“On the cc ntiaiy 1 ha\c yit to learn that the mag¬ 
nitude of a trespass is any e\tu->e for tic non foiv^ivencss 
of it' ’ 

“Ihcn it you hid been in Jack’s place you would have 
forgiven me ? ’ 1 Ifneia peisisted 

Philip was silent for a moment “ I don t know All 1 
know IS that if I had been in jack’s phee 1 0 Uj,ht to have 
forgiven you whuh is not quite the sime thing But it 
was not altogi^ther an e isv thing to forgive ” 

“ 1 couldn’t make him understand that it was because I 
cared for him so much that 1 wanted to test him,” said 
Elfiida huitiedly “ 1 kn(.w that other ini n had only wanted 
to marry me foi the sake of my n.onev, and I did so long 
to find One man in the world who loved me for myself 
alone.” 

“ I sec, y ou eould not make him understand that because 
othei men wtit cads you in^urally expected that he would 
be a cad too It wa stupid ot him not to see that, wasti*t 
it ?—^and still more stupid to be huit by the suggestion?” 
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know I was horrid to him and that I have onljr 
myself to blame for all that has happened,” said Elfrida 
humbly; “but still I think he might have forgiven me 
when he saw how sorry I was and how much I cared; don*t 
you ? ” 

** I not only thought so but I said so to him, over and 
over again. But, alas! it is so much easioi to break than 
to mend, and to hurt th.ui to heal. And yon must always 
remember that it is the very intensity of Jack’s love for you 
that makes it so difficult for Jum to forgive you. If he cared 
less, he could more easily pardon.” 

“ I thought real love could forgive anything.” 

“ I think It is in this way,” uplied Philip ; “ a small love 
forgives much; a great love lorgives little ; and a perfect 
love forgives all. But a perfect love lako.s long to grow, 
my child, and is never found in romance’s earlier stages.” 

So the two fiicmh sat and talked in the old i^ctory 
garden, and gradually the sunshine of the summer morning 
penetrated into Klfiida’s soul. When we are youflg we 
very soon get tired of being unhappy, and snatch at any 
excuse for finding life pleasant again; and a man of the 
type of Philip Cartwright is by no means a ]ioor excuse. 

As for poor Jack out in India, he was ju-»t now very far 
from finding life pleasant—or anything else than iliorotighly 
dete:>table; since the doggedne^s which niac^e it impossible 
for him to forgive Elfnda, made it eipially impossible for 
him to forget her, or even to love her -my the less in spite 
of all his anger against her. Considering w hich peculiarity 
of Jack’s disposition, it was a great nn^.take on the part of 
Jack’s judgment to allow Elfrida the chance of forgetting 
him, even for a minute. If a man objects to the appoint¬ 
ment of a rival in a woman's heart, he sliould not create a 
vacancy. But men are not always wise ; or else how could 
women get on with them at all ? 

As a rule, if a man flies off at a tangent because some < 
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particular woman has offended him, he expects-^when his 
Ihry has abated—to find tint ^^oman sitting quietly waitii^ 
for him exactly whcic he U ft her. That she may have taken 
advantage of his excursion to indulge m a tangent on her 
own account, is a possibility whuh rarely presents itself to 
the masculine intelh < t, and the masculine intellect is 
accordingly shocked and surprised when such an unlooked'> 
for and imcallcil for contingency arises It is but common 
justice to ininkind to add ihvit should the case be reversed 
and tlio woman be the first to be ofltndcd, she nnj usually 
count upon the man’s allowing thi same tok rant c that he 
expects, and she may safely depend upon finding him— 
when hci iag« has exhausted itself at the precise point in 
their mutual fiundship whcie they paited But, of course, 
when a man begins to reason that be*caubc he is a reasonable 
being a womm is a reisonalile being aho, lie merely proves 
that His alleged rea^onalili ness is an empty boast, which, 
as Euclid would say, is absind. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


SIR ROGER. 

•Shall \\c find, above Iht sphere 
Of our woes, 

All the moons w-e cried toi htr< ? — 

No one knows ” 

D uring that first, snmmrrof Elfiidu’s life at Gicystonc, 
Sir Roller lo-' Mi'smicr wrote a hook; a cheery, 
gossipin;;, cli‘lii;htful boi k of reinnhscences, full that 
spicy wit and vicarious unreserve whereby an author is so 
successful in fascinating Ins rcadeis and esliangigg his 
friends. Sir Roger had Ijcen every whet e and knr>wn every¬ 
body in his time; consequently he had tales to toll which 
were as marrow and fatness to all such dwellers in outer 
darkne.ss as are not mentiontd in the pages of Sir Peruard 
Burke. Society with an aspnate(as an exixllent old 
lady used to refei to the capital S) did not altogether 
approve of Sir Roger's b(;ok, yet read it' all the more 
dU’gently on this aceouiil; but that Greater Britain, which 
lies outside the Red Rook, fairly revelled in the volume, 
and perused it w'lth that engrossing interest which all healthy 
and right-minded persons take in the goings-out and the 
oomings-in of their social supenois. Deal, normal, fallen 
human nature finds it difficult to realize—even in imagination 
—a heaven wherein the angels are net consumed by a 
laudable and absorbing curiosity as to the domestic arram^e* 
ments of the archangels. And, at the bottom of our com* 
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fortable, English, evil hearts, we should none of us fee! 
any the less at home with them if they were 
The book had a grt at run; and—which was more im¬ 
portant to tht author—it made a great deal of money. 
Sir Roger was very keen on making money just then. 

“ I wonder,” I.lfiidd said to him one autumn day, as they 
were strolling tog( tin r through the gardens at Grtystone, 
“that )ou never vrotc a book Ik fort, now that I see how 
awfully well )ou ran do it If you can do it now, you could 
have done it years ago ” 

“Precisely tint piubalrly is the nason why I did not. 
Have you m\er noticid th.it, as a rult, books are not 
WTitten by the ptopU wlio can wntf them, but by the 
people who finnot^” 

Elfnda was siU nt for a niiniiU “ I wonder what made 
you hegm now,” sIu itpciUd 

“no you? I should hivi, thoi Jit you would have been 
clever rnough to hiul tint out, and to I lu Ji at nic accord- 
ingly, W by, I have bu n Ian ^hini all my life at people who 
put thcnisi Ives out for the sake, of other people, it seemed 
to me such an idiotu thing to do and yet I have become 
such a fool in my old age that I am actually wasting the 
last years of iny lite m work, so that I may leave Greystone 
to Jack with enough money to keep rt up Did you ever 
come acioss such a piciL of an i it lolly ?” 

Elfruh lud her bind caressingly on the old majis arm. 
“T think It IS .iw fully n ic of you to do it * ” 

“I cannot see tint inystlf I am doiin what I want to 
do, and then, no spi i lal viUu in lii it 'Ihe point of the 
joke lies pi my wanting anything lO ib'^urd as to secure the 
happiness of a young ass with whosi pigudices I have not 
common pat ence ” 

“You set you arc a lot bultti than you pictend to be$ 
and though you jeer at Jack’s hyper conscientiousnessi it 
nevertheless appeals to you ” 
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Sir Koger laughed his piping little laugh **My dear 
<^d) what an absurd notion* I am no better than I 
pretend to be, goodness knows* 1 am not doing this 
because Jack’s cons( lentiousm ss now appeals to me, but 
because the beauty of Jack’s mother appealed to me thirty 
years ago. Don’t indulge in illusions, Klfrida * they smell 
of bread and butter, and thi smell of lircad and butter is 
repulsive to the adult in isculuu no«;e " 

“Probably when 5011 hive imdc the money, Jack will 
throw It a.iiy on account of some absurd scruple,” said 
Elfnda bitterly 

“ I shouldn’t!)(. suiprised, it would lx most charactcnstic 
of him, ’ u plied Sir Roger 

“ The worst of J u k is that hi dor sn’t care enough about 
what he dc'cs cart about ’ 

“Pardon me, m> dear young lul> ; that is where you 
makeamisMk Hr fares so murh liiillu is ishamed of 
showing ho\' m irh hr ra'c If he cared less he would 
show it more” • 

Elfnda si,,hed m spnc of her growniLT interest m Philip 
Cartwright, htr old love for Jack wa» still subject to severe 
relapses “ I wish !u had cared less for his conscience and 
more for me, ’ she said 

“Pooh* my dear, il wasnt his conscience at all that 
came between >ou lie ihougl t it was, but if was really 
bi8 pride. And now ho is too pioud to Lt you know how 
dreadfully he wants you Tuk always w *s a fool, and 
never nioic so than when he ilirew up Grt> stone for the 
sake of a deceitful little minx like you.” And Sir Roger 
spatted the girl’s shoulder indulgently 

“I don’t believe he wants me now ” 

^ “Don't you’ Then I know him bcttei than you do 
Silt It IS a great mistake e\cr to let your pride come between 
ycju and the thing you want I fail to see the sense of pre- 
It^sding that you don’t care about an object which you are 
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jrealiy longing for; yet scores of men do it, wncrwi wu* uM»r 
Jark IS not the least. And scores of women, too ” 

“ I suppose It IS a sort of shyness ” 

“A sort of shyness, Klfrida? It is rather a sort of inad<* 
ness Why, I have known men lose’ many things—^from 
the represe*iitT,tion of a constituency down to the love of a 
woman -tlirough pretending they didn’t want them 
they did If you want anything out of pi ctpic, always give 
them to understand that the boon winch they have it ui 
Iheir power to bestow is the mo t disirtble blessing on the 
face of the t irth. It tickles their \anity, you see, and 
vanity, like chanty, is a sirtue* which mver fails” 

“Then if we were wist we should rather ovcrpriisc than 
underpraisc the thing which we coset ” 

“ Certainly tor what wc aie going to receive, we should 
always be trulj thankful with regard to what we have 
’ already rerenid, we tan afford to txenise our owrn 
judgment, and to s[ievik truth with our mi^hbours.” 

Llfnda followed the tiain of htr own thoughts as she 
and Sir Roger sit down in an arbour cut out of the old 
yew hedge Ihe master of Grey stone was much feebly*!: 
than he used to be, and could not now walk for any 
distance without sitting down to rest Then she said^ 
“Mr Cartwright and I have been wondering whethery6u 
arc really pleased about the success of your liook I WAi 
surprised that he didn’t know” exaeth what yuu felt about 
It; but he siid tint he had no more idea about it than I 
had, you were so diftn ult to under^tind ” 

Sir Kigwi looked up sharply. “Why should you 
SurpriWd ? ” 

“ I thought you and he knew each other so well that y®|l 
would be sure to confide m euh other.” jr 

“ But, my dear, that is usuaUy the reason why people 4^^ 
not confide in each other. As a rule, the more intimatelir 
we know our ft tends the less wc confide m them.” 



^v^,JBaix*aa sliook her pretty head. “ You don't »can that ' 
really : all that nastiness of yours is put on. But 1 
vli^t to know if you are pleased about your book. Mr. 
^Ci^wright says he should be delighted if he had written 
4.book that was such a brilliant success." 

/‘Ahl Cartwright has a grateful heart. I have noticed 
that he invariably returns thanks after a bad dinner, and 
holds harvest festivals when there is a scarcity in wheat.” 

“But are you pleased at the success of your book?” 
Elfrida persisted. 

: '. “ No j 1 am not pleased. Why should I be ? Fame is 
liOt a thing that appeals to me. I have never got what I 
wanted in all my life, and I don't care to be chalked off 
■with something that 1 do not want. I feel like a child who 
^es in vain for a rocking-horse, and then is consoled by 
fond mother with an acid-drop. 1 always pity the poor 
kittle beggars who cannot get the toys they ask for, and ^ct 
,ire expected to be grateful and contented because their' 
‘parents have given them something entirely different* I 
know exactly how they feel.” 

f V** I suppose we all of us cry for the moon at some time or 
^iftother,” said Elfrida .softly. 

my dear, I didn’t cry for the moon: that is what 
complaining of. I cried for a fireside of my own, 
^ch as other men havej and Providence gajve me the 
%||bn instead.” 

s^yunng that winter Sir Roger failed visfhly; almost each 
found him perceptibly weaker than the last; yet be 
to write a second book of reminiscences which 
yed even a greater .success than his first one, and brought 
^ A.O)nsiderably larger sum of money. 

it is no good,” he said to Elfrida in the early spring; 
never live long enough to make a fortune for Jack 
i tf an interesting example of the elementary education ;; 
for our souls by Providence, that the moment I. 
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try to make my life of use to any one but my wretched selft 
it is cut off. Providence certainly has strange views with 
regard to elementary education. I have often remarked 
upon It ” 

» So have I ” 

“ Appiicntly if there is one thing the possession of which 
would make us into good men and women, that thing is 
denied us, and then we arc punished for not being the 
good men and women which it was impossible for us to 
become without it I am not tindin fault, I am only 
saying tint it seems peculiar ” 

“I wonder if Mr Cartwlight could explain it,” said 
Elfrida 

“ I leel sure that he eould , and iKo that his cvphnation 
would be cniinentl) unsatisfaetoi) Our dear ft lend Cart* 
wright IS an idminble nnn, but he is a liltlc too fond of 
explaining things If >ou find his c\pliintions conclusive, 
accept them by all me ins I do not ” 

• But all the things ihit pei})lt \ us will be explained one 
day, don’t you think?" asked I 11 ida tnnidl} 

Sir Roger smiled “ Possibly, but not by Caitwright.” 

After i pause he went on “You sec, as fai as I can 
make out, most of your troubles and Caitwriglit’s and Jack’ff 
were in the first instaiiee your own tault Now there h 
some satisfaction in that ” 

“Oh* I don’t 'i.^rce wuh joii I think troubles f<M^ 
which we have ourselves to thank iie the hardest to bear 
of all ” 

Sir Rot,er shook his head “ No if a thing is your own 
doing, >ou feel >oii are bound to bear quietly the Con¬ 
sequences of It, if you hi\o an> phiek in jou If you have 
had the good'*, }ou mustn’t grumble at paying the biU for 
them What I obj et to is idling the bill for goods I have 
never hid That is a most imieinunerative form of 
penditure " 



** But it is 80 much more comfortable to pity oneself than 
to blame oneself, don’t you think ? ” 

” Neither would amuse me, because I never blame nor 
pity anybody I have plenty of Christian chanty, and it is 
of the lowest terapciature If I had had my chance and 
missed it, I wou’d ha\e borm clucifully the consequences 
of my own foll>, fcclini; that thc> scivcd me right, but I 
have never had m> chance ” 

Still you seem to me to have had a lot of good tilings,” 
argued Llfrida, “hriins and rank and money arc not un¬ 
important dru^«« in the making up of life s prcsnipnon ” 

“My dtar, >oii havt nevtr been i man too feeble foi 
men to fear and too giotcsque for women to love Who 
would leih/i, that fCui^ Leat was a liagtdy if il wert hound 
m the cover of Cornu Cutsi And who would lefinn from 
laughing at ilamkt if he weie made up as Punchinello?” 

Elfiida did not speak, but she stioked Sir Roger’s hand. 
After a moments silence he added with an amused smile; 
“ It IS funny of me to lx telling you all this, but I thmk I 
could always hi\e told a woman anything, only no woman 
ever had the patience to listen to me Yet if I had been 
SIX fool high, insteid of hvi, tlu dear cieatiircs would have 
mourned over the spoihng of my dinnei, and wejit at the 
breakage of my finger nail ” 

“I am sure, dear Sir Roger, that you exaggerate tlie 
importance of appearance ” 

“Perhaps so \\e ire inclined to thi ^ that the people 
who are dying of stirvaiion exaggeiite the importance of 
bread. Biead does not make us happy , th n why should 
the absence of it rtnder them so tstiemeiy the reverse? 
As I have told you Ijcfore, if you want to know how much 
a thing is woith, ask the people who liave not got it; if you 
want to know how little it is worth, ask the people who 
have ” 

“Still 1 cannot think that mere size is of so much 






importance as you do/' said Elfrida wisely, having fallen in 
love herself with a man that stood six-foot>two in his stockings j 
** the greatest men have often been the smallest ” 

“ My dear Elinda, I know that you can can’C Miltond* 
out of tiltrry stones; but they will be ‘mute inglorious 
Miltons’at best As it happens, strength and beauty are 
the two things tint I think worth having, and the> are the 
two things that Providence most markedly denied me. I 
should therefore be a humbug if I went about ‘ thanking 
the goodness and the grace* whieh has made me, of ail 
types of men, the one* I most particular!) tlishke and despise* 
Do you think I don’t know that if I had been as big and aS 
handsome a> my brotlier. Jack’s mother would have loved 
me quite as well? And do )ou think I don’t know that I 
loved her a thousand times better than he was capable of 
loving any woman ^ But she mistook my tragedy for 
burlesque because 1 was suih a wirtchcd little apology for 
a man ” 

don’t wonder )ou fed hitler if you think that,” said 
Ellnda, in a soothing voice 

“ I have been bitter enough, heavt n knows ’ But nowall 
the bitternc’ss has evaporated, or else I could not talk about 
it. When one has nearly done with a thing, one ceases to 
mind it much one way or another, )ou know, and I should 
as soon think of abusing ray feeble little liody now, as J 
should think of scolding a cook who was Icavinu Many a 
time,” continued the old roan, laughing softly, ‘ have I made 
up scathing sentences and scorching anathemas, while Iwa* 
eating a \ilel> cooked dinner, ready to hurl at the head o 
the prwstess of the kitchen ere she took her flight j bu^ 
when the time came for her actually to depart, I was contetk) 
to pay her her wagi^ and let her go in peace, thankful 
feel that 1 had seen the last of her. And that is how 1 
feel about this miserable little body of mine I have hatesc 
and cursed it with all my heart in the old days, and shall hi 
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tq be rid of it; but now that it and I must part 
eompanyt we may as well part friends.'* 

In spite of Sir Roger’s failing health and Jack’s continued 
estrangement, that winter had not been altogether an un¬ 
happy one to Elfrida She would have said that it had 
been wretched, but we are not very miserable, as we are 
not very happy, when W'C “can say how much”; and Miss 
Harland could have published a temperature chart of her 
unhappiness at that particular time, so completely had she 
her symptoms at her linger ends All this time Philip 
Cartwright had never said a word of love to the girl, or 
shown her an)tiling save the warmest friendship, but Love 
and Friendship art sisters so much alike that it is not always 
easy to tell the difiticntc between them, especially when 
they are similarly dressed boinetimes even they are not 
quite suic themselves which is which. 

Elfrida had now been at Grc> stone Dower House fpr a 
'’whole year, and dunng that time there had rarely been a 
day when she and Philip had not met at least once. Th^re* 
fote he was fast becoming a habit to her, and the man who 
becomes a habit to any woman, has an enormous score m 
his favour as far as she is concerned, even though she may 
not know it, Moreovei, Philip had come into her life 
exactly at the point when Jack had created such a gaping 
hole therein, and she had unconsciously endowed Mr. 
Cartwnght with some of her foimcr lover’s cast off attributes. 
iHie aigued that because Jack had trusted her all through 
the scare alx)ut the pink diamond, Philip would have 
trusted her also, since men aie so much alike; and that 
\ because Jack had refused to pardon her duplicity, Philip 
would have forgiven it freely, since men are so entirely 
f 4ifferent. Peculiar reasoning, perhaps, but essentially 
' feminine. 

Sir Roger grew rapidly worse when the east wind set m 
^ercely, as it has a way of doing in the early spring. He 
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was now confined to his room, and there Elfrida went to see 
him every day, like the most devoted daughter. She had 
first loved him for Jack’s sake; now she had learnt to love 
him foi his own. It fretted him dreadfully that he could 
not continue his literary career and so make sufficient 
money to enable Jack to keep up Greystone propcily. He 
had dended to leave the place with the title, and as much 
money as he could scrape together; but he was sorely afraid 
that Jack would be compelled to let the house, or else shut 
up half of it and live in the other half. 

“ My dear,” he said to Kllnda one afternoon as she came 
in and sat down by his sofa, “ Cartwright has been talking 
so very prettily and propcil) to me about angtls, and matters 
of that kind. But the provoking thing is that I don’t care 
at all about seeing angels, I never took the slightest interest 
in angels : th <7 always seem to me to be nothing but glorified 
maiden aunts, hor my pait, I had much rather see Jack’s 

mother.” 

expect you wull see her, too.” 

“ Beihaps so; and then for the first time in my life I 
shall be able to talk to her without feeling that she is 
laughing at me foi being so small. Hang it all, Elfrida I 
how can a man talk piopeily to a woman in this world, or 
in any other, w hen she is half a head taller than he is ? 1 he 
thing can’t be done.” 

“ Wliat made you love her so ? ” asked Elfrida. 

» Good giacious, child, what a question ' 'J’hough I was 
fool enough to fall in love, 1 never was tool enough to try 
to find ajfcason for it. The fool who rtcogni/es his folly as 
folly IS wise; but the wise man who mistakes his folly for 

wisdom is a fool." 

‘*But if you love a person very much you must know 
why you love them,” persisted the girl, who never indulged 
in any feeling heiself without finding a reason for it 

“Indeed; you astonish me. Now my experience is that 



people never really love one another unless there is every« 
reason why they should not; but of course my experience 
may have misled me.” 

Elfrida shook her head; she prided herself upon her 
wisdom just now, because she felt she was behaving so very 
sensibly about Jack Le Mesuricr. So she was ; but it tvas 
Mr. Cartwright’s wit, rather than her wisdom, which was 
responsible for her patient endurance of her present 
affliction. “Thcie must be a reason, even if one is 
unconscious of it,” she said didjctically. 

“The only reason I could ever find for a man’s falling in 
love was that In* had nothing else to do; that is a good 
enough leason, 1 ndmit, and veiy ofton tlie liue one. J5ut 
that docs not c'plain why one woin.in should wii'»h down 
the scale against the u*st of her sex pm together, when few 
women are unJci nine stone, and none confess lo being 
over eight Don't be sensible, Klfiui.i; it is a nasty habit, 
and grows upetn ( lo ; and it is espOMally o])iectionab'*e in a 
woman. Men never propose to sensible w'oinen, because 
they know that if they do they will be accepted.” 

“I hate foeds," leplied Klfrida slioilly. 

“So do I, my dear; no one more. But your .sensible 
woman is a fool of the finest water, or else she would never 
let it be found out how sensible sIm is ” 

“ But you like sensible men ? ’’ 

“ I cannot say, I never met one.” 

“ Well, I call yon very’ sensible,” Dlfnd.a oersistod. 

“Oh ! my dear, my dear, wliat arc you (- aning to ? Cal' 
a man sensible who has loved a woman and wiillcn a book 
What w’ill you say next?” 

“You only did what you knew you could do, and I c'al 
that being sensible.” 

Sir Roger laughed softly. “The .sensililc thing is l< 
know you can do something, and yet not to do it; but fev 
people are as sensible as that, I regret to say.” 
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Elfnda still dtmurrcd “ I am glad thty are not Never¬ 
theless 1 must confess that I do not like |)eople % ho don't 
know their own limitations ” 

“In that case your cirdc of friends must hive marked 
bmitations indeed ” 

There was a minuU’s silence, while Sir Roger’s eyes 
wandered oser the familiar fields through wliKh he was 
never to walk again 1 hen he said “ Il> the w ly, I have 
received a lettei this morning whuh has iai‘-cd a doubt in 
my mind as to the justice of our comme’nts the other day 
anent the ideas of JVovidence rcgireling dement iry educa¬ 
tion Old Miss Camill i Desmond h is died, and the whole of 
lurfortum no im onside'iible om comes to [a(k, so now 
I can It IVe Giejstone to him in peace, knowing that he will 
be able to keep up the jilaie pioperl) ” 

“ Oh ’ I am very ehd It will mean everything to Jack ” 
“ It IS so like I’lovidinfL,” Slid Sir R<vr, “ to mike me 
begin work iii«, for the first time in my life for mother person, 
and the n to step in and show me how easily the thing can be 
a<eomi>lished without my inteiferenee Still I 'iin not sure 
tliat, from an * due vlion'il point of view, this c<mrsc of treat¬ 
ment IS such a mistake, after all ” 

“ It ki e ps us humble, you mom ” 

“No I should have meant tint a year ago, but I do not 
now Wliat I mean is, it teaches us that the l)iv inity which 
shapes our ends is not entirely the automatic and oungling 
apparatus that wc, m ordinary litc, suppose it t > be Most 
of us icgird IWidenee' as i sort of million horse power 
steam f ngine, which wt eiiide by means of a piston called 
player diet which, unguuUd b\ us, would lun off the lines 
altogtthf*r I don't me in to say tint wc consciously believe 
this but wc believe it piaetie illy all the same ” 

I Ifuda laughed ‘ 1 think wc do, and we try to oil the 
wheels of the steam engine by sell deniils and penances and 
things of that kind ” 
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“ Precisely; and we go without the things we do not much 
care about, in order to get the things that we do. This is a 
plan which recommends itself strongly to most people, and 
is supposed to completely take in l*rovidencc and ensure to 
Us what we like. But we must never say out loud that we 
like it, or else Providence may overhear and take it from 
us. We must also never say out loud that we arc well or 
happy, lest Providence should overhear, and make us ill 
or vrretched instead. It is very funny, but it is also very 
true.” 

“ Perfectly true; scores of really religious people arc like 
this.” 

“They never seem to realize,” said Sir Roger dreamily, 
“that the wish for a thing is nine times out of ten the proof 
that such a thing is necessary to us ; and the ])roof that a 
thing is necessary to us, is a guarantee for getting it some 
day; otherwise why should we have been created with flie 
desire for it ? " 

“ But do you think that eventually we shall all be wflat 
wc might have been ? ” 

“ I presume so. Perfect wisdom mubt include common 
sense. What engineer would trouble to construct an 
aqueduct where there was no water, or lay down a set of 
rails which led to nowhere? And 1 cannot believe that the 
Almighty is less wise than a civil engineer. 1 -admit that 
while the aqueduct is being built there is no water, and that 
ivhile the rails arc being laid down there a re no locomotives 
running up and down ; but that does not prove that there 
never will be.” 

“You mean that ‘spirits are not finely touched but to 
fine issues,' ” replied Elfrida softly. 

“ My dear girl, at all costs avoid the besetment of trite 
quotatioii. Inverted commas are as unfeminine as clay 
pipes, and form the first step in that downward career which 
finally lands a woman in a reputation for intelligence.” 
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But I thought you liked clever women.” 

So I do, provided thty are clever enough not to be in¬ 
telligent. But an inU lligcnt woman is a thing that my soul 
abhors, she is almost as bid as a sweet woman, and 
nothing could be worse ” 

“Your views of life have (hanged a good deal lately,” 
remarked Llfrula after a piuso 

“Naturill), my child Have you never stayed with 
people wliom >ou d( tested, and yet felt quite fond of them 
on the last day of your visit because it was the last? 
Have jou n< ver found Iht most wearisome journey cease to 
be wearisome when the whistle had sounded for the last 
station? Nothing is unbcaiablc wlicn the tnd of it is in 
VU.VV ” 

“1 know that 1 IkIkvi one leason why the National 
Anthem is sudi a popul n nulody is bt cause it shows that 
cntlfcrtamments are conclude d ” 

“ 1 have no doubt of it; and now that the orchestra is 
turfing up for m> National Anthem, I am tempted to 
think that life’s cntciUinment has not been such a dreary 
affau aftei all, >et while it was m full swing 1 considered it 
insuJTorable.” 

“ Art you tired of it ? ” 

“Well, It is m this v\a>. I have been fiahting against 
God all my life, and the battle his lasUd till the going 
dow'n of the sun . but a gentleman know s when h( is beaten 
m fair fight, and fiels no animosity when he lavs down his 
arms I hav c fought, and be^ n beaten, and am laying down 
m> aims ” 

Elfrida looked into the brij^ht f >es, which still showed the 
mdomitible siunt eiiclostd in the feeble frame. “You 
hav« been fighting against Man all vour life, too,” she said, 
“and Man has ncv<.r litalcn you ’ 

“Never Mm abvajs despised me for being little, 
and I don t think God evci did, and that is where the stmg 
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lay in my dealings with Man. Perhaps there is nothing so 
bitter in life as the contempt of one's moral and intellectual 
inferiors on account of some trifling personal or pecuniary 
disadvantage. No man can drink of this cup without 
feeling the acid eat into his very soul; I have drained it 
to the dregs, and yet people arc surprised that I do not 
overflow with the milk of human kindness.” 

“ And now you arc not afraid ? ” asked Elfrida, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

Sir Roger shook his head. “ No; why should I be ? 
Man never did me justice, but 1 think (lod will; Man never 
showed me mercy, but I hope (!Iod w’ill; and, at any rate, 
I shall cease to be mea.surod by my wretched little body. 
There is nothing like the bitterness of life for taking the 
bitterness out of death.” 

I wonder if all the wronanoss and crookedness will be 
made straight at ’ast.” • 

“ I don’t know, but 1 fancy so. What strikes me most now 
is how few things really mattered. I cannot imagine why I 
minded them so much ; it was absurd ! 1 have not Cart¬ 
wright’s happy knack of finding solutions to all life’s 
problems, as if they were a set of hooks and eyes,” Sir 
Roger continued, with his whimsical smile, “ but I feel 
that everything will probalfly come right somehow, if we will 
only wait, and not be in such a hurry to Jook at the 
answers. There is plenty of lime between now and the 
other end of eternity, if we could only realize it; so we 
need not be so terribly upset, even if the answers are not 
published in the current number.” 

There was a long silence, while the room grew darker 
and darker. Out of doors the trees loomed big through the 
purple twilight, like dusky giants waving their long arms in 
farewell; and the river gleamed silvery white in the fading 
daylight, as if it were a stream of living water which no dark¬ 
ness could ever touch. Even though the night was coming, 
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there was tbt Ijreath of spring in the air, and the sunset 
had left behind it a rosy glow which promised a brighter 
sunrise Above thi tops of the black fir trees the stars 
fluttered in the pile green skv, like a flock of homing doves 
on their wiy to the golden land lx,>ond the sunset It 
was one of those evenings iivhich stern more like the pre- 
par Uion for tomorrow than the comlusion of today, and 
for a tomorrow wliuh shall bt ab today, only much more 
abund int 

Suddenly the daikncss and the silence grew ojipressive, 
and hIfiida woke uj) fiom her dreams \ii 1 a shiver 

“ How d Ilk it IS ’ " she exclaimed, rising from her chair 
and goinu' tow uds the lx il ‘ 1 will iing for a light ” 

Itut there was no need to iing for a light, is fir as 
Sii Ko,.tr w IS romcincd to him llu li lit hid alieady 
come 
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H had no tluHjpht of bcmp crutl— 

1(1 \ou, 1 knov\, iny love was dear; 
liiii would 30U ku*p a lous jew«*I 

I'lnv lit lied uhilt. thu v< s were prowling near 7 
O would yr 11 It avt. a j,()ld« n lily 
lo ^r«>w iin^'uaidtd on iht lea t 
ll 1 u( b( piutU s, It w is illy 
lo makt so vtt) sine oi ru ” 

• 

I N spiio of Iht advaiUi^'cs wliit h acruu d to him tliereby, 
Jcuk Le Mtsuiur was smcciely grieved to liLir*tl»at 
he had lost two sucli true frnnds as Sir Roger aiul Miss 
Camilla lUu, fuiliinalily for us poor inortils, there are 
only a ftw peojde in the life of each of us whose going away 
leaves a bhrik whu h ran mvci lie f.lltd iipagun -rjtlicrwise 
our lives would not lx; worth liting , and millwr Ins great- 
aunt nor his unJe had assumed this imporlanl position 
m the hf( of Jack Le Mtsurur bo, though he mourned 
since»cly, he was sptodily fomfotttd 
There was, however, one jitrson who had tht power to 
create by lur absent e such a vacuum in jack’s existence as 
could not be filled by anything or an)bt)ily tise m the whole 
world; and this person had, through her own folly and 
Jacks, created this vatuumj consequently Jack’s life for 
the last year or so had Ixen very miserable indted He 
had not tried to foigct Elfnda, men mver try to do 
what they know to be impossible, and Jatk was pcrfc*ctly 
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aware that Miss Harland had written her name in indelible 
ink upon his heart. He had tried to convince himself that 
she was not worthy of his love, and that it was folly to fret 
after so deceitful a woman; but convincing ourselves that 
we ought not, as a race, to be dentally inferior to our fore¬ 
fathers, is a poor cure for the toothache- And after a time 
Jack left off endeavouring to get on without Elfrida, and 
began instead to devise plans as to how he could get on 
with her instead, 'riiough his afTection did not cool, his 
anger did; and he ye:irrH;tl for sonic means whereby things 
might be put straight again between himself and her. 

Of et>urse he did not let the fire of his anger die out 
without some praiscwoithy efforts on his part to stir it and 
poke it and keep it alive. AVMi.at self-respecting man would ? 
But if Love and Tride aie at war with each other, Memory 
has a triek of taking sides with the former, and recalling 
attrilctive little trails and touching little incidents wLich 
have nothing to do with the matter in liand, and which 
would be much better forgotten allogetlicr. But when 
Memory holds a brief lor Love, he knows better than to let 
such things slip; and he takes us unawares, wlu'n ive have 
forgotten for the moment how angry we are and how angry 
we ought to be, and knocks us down with the bitlcr-sw'eet 
fragrance of what has been once but can never be again 
until wo put our selfish dignity out of court altogether. 
And if I’ride wins his case after that, then Love was not 
Love at all, but merely Vanity dressed up in Lo’.e's garments 
—an incognito under w'hich Vanity is very fond of travelling 
and whiidi deceives many w’ho have never seen Love himself 
face to^^face. But those who have once met Love, and 
looked into his eyes, know that he is stronger even than 
l>catli, and therefore ten thousand times stronger than 
Pride; since these arc at best but mortal, whilst Love has 
alieady put on immortality. And they also know that 
Vanity dressed up in Love's garments is about as much 
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like Love himself as a farthing rushlight is like the 
morning star. 

Jack Le Mc.suricr knew what he knew, and knew 
also what he did not know—two branches of knowledge 
rarely mastered by cleverer men; and he fully understood that 
it was as iinpossil)!e to him to live without Elfrida as it was 
to understand her, and tliat therefore to attempt either of 
these impossibilities was an act of folly. He arrived at this 
state of mind when he had been nursing his anger out in 
India for a little ov( r a )e.'ir, and it had finally died in spite 
of all hi.s care ; and when hi.s accession to rank and fortune 
came soon afterwards, he felt that the time liad arrived for 
him to return to h’lfrida and graciously pardon licr. 'I’hat 
she would no longer be an,\ious to be pardoned was a con- 
tingency that never presented itself to his imagination. If 
we find a prirticular pers(»n necessary to our Inippiness, it is 
difficult—even u the most ct>rn[>lex among us- to l>el*eve 
that wc do not form an equally important ingredient in 
that perfion's scheme of existence; and Jack Le Alesirier 
was by no means complex. 

At first lie decidedly enjoyed being made much of and 
Sir Johnned j but he grew accustomed to it with that fatal 
rapidity wherewith human nature gels accustomed to any¬ 
thing in the shape of glory and honour. It is only un¬ 
happiness that seems strange to us for any length of time; 
three weeks is the utmost limit for nice things to appear 
as novelties; \vhich proves that happin' ss is our normal 
state, and that we were orginally designed for crowns and not 
for crosses. 

In the middle of the transformation scene when spring 
was turning into summer, the new baronet arrived at 
Greystone. It was with a glow of intense pleasure that 
Jack realized he was reigning where his fatheis had 
reigned; and he experienced an equal, if not a greater, 
joy in the consciousness that he was about to extend his 
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sceptre to, and share his throne with, the woman whom he 
delighted to honour. Jack was extremely primitive and 
excessively English—two most excellent things in man. 

But the woman whom he delighted to honour was, on 
the contrary, extremely subtle; and she had read, between 
the lines of Jack’s recent letters to his uncle, the whole story 
of the last illness and death of that fierce anger of his against 
her. .She was as conscious of Jack's desire to forgive her 
as she >vas of her own indifference to this tardy forgiveness; 
and although she thought she no lunger wished to marry 
him, she knew she still wanted him to wish to marry 
her. 

Therefore she arranged to be aw.ny from home when 
Jack arrived at (Ircystone in all the panoply of his freshly- 
acquired dignity. 

The disappointment of the new baronet on calling at the 
Dovtcr House and finding it cuqily, (piite came up to Miss 
Harland’s expectati(>ns. He felt that sudden chill, which 
mosi of us have experienced at some horrid time or other, 
when the event to which we have eagerly looked forward turns 
out to be an utter failure. Disappointment is one of the 
nastiest things in life, U'cause it alw'ays comes on the top 
of pleasurable anticijiations; just as a cold that wc catch 
when we are warm, does us ton times more harm than a 
long continuance in a freezing atmosphere. It is sudden falls 
of temperature that dull our btxlies and our souls to death. 

Jack had looked forwanl with passionate eagerness to 
seeing Elfrida again. Ho had fretpiently rehearsed his 
return to Greystone in his own mind : and the rehearsal 
was alw^ays animated by the expectation of Miss Ilarland as 
audience. Cansequcaitly when the actual play was per¬ 
formed, and there w'as no Miss Harland to witness it, it 
fell very flat indeed—at any rate to the princi[xil j)erformer. 

Elfrida would have been delighted had she known how 
her absence look the gilt off the gingerbread of Jack’s 
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arrival. She imagined that she was indifferent to him ; but 
here she was mistaken. A woman is never indifferent to a 
man as long as she derives pleasure from his pain; it is 
when she is sincerely sorry to have imrt his feelings, that 
her indifference is an incli-iputablc fact. Yet men have a 
weird and grotesque way of reasoning that if a woman really 
cares for them she will not say nasty things; while all the 
lime it is because she dtjcs care, that the nasty things 
are said. A man positively [)lumes himself when the 
girl who has said nasty tilings to him begins to say nice 
ones ; yet, if he were wise, he would discover the other man 
to whom she has begun to say the n.isly things, and he 
would deal with that man as seemed best to him. Con¬ 
sidering that Woman has walked this earth for some six 
thousand years at least, and Man for some yeans longer, it 
is strange that he has nut picked up a few little things like 
this. • 

Finding Greystone so particularly uninteresting, Jack 
repaired to Silverliaiupton, and stayed for a few days alkthe 
Deanery, setlliug Miss Camilla’s affairs. And while he was 
there he walked by himself through the lanes where he had 
walked with Elfrida that haj>py summer, two years ago, 
when he believed her to be the beautiful lx*ggar maid to 
whom he was prepared to play King (.'ophetua. After all, 
there was something to be said for jack; it is irritating to 
a man to study the part of Cojihetua and be ready to ijcr- 
form it to the letter, and then to find shat the play has 
been changed, and the part of Ikissanio allotted to him 
instead. 

But by this time Jack had forgotten to be angry—had 
forgotten everything indeed save the fact that he could not 
live any longer in a world depopulated of Elfrida Harland; 
and the lanes where he and she had walked together became 
a veritable fairyland in Jack’s eyes, wherein tiespassers 
ought to have been prosecuted. And they looked like 
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fairyland just then, even to eyes less enlightened than 
Jack’s; for the bluebells were out, and the woods were 
paved as with a sapj>hire-stone; and the hedges on either 
side of the roads were wijite with may-blossom, and looked 
like wave-built, foam-crowned walls, guarding—as of old—a 
heaven-rnadc pathway from winter’s house of bondage into 
summer’s pronnsed land. 

jack walked in all the places W'liere he had walked with 
Elfrida—or, rather, with Ethel, for she iiad been Ethel to 
him then—and he tried to recall exactly wdiat she had said 
and how site had looked at each particular spot. He 
remembered how she had said that the blue hills to be seen 
from King’s Square were likt; the Delectable Mountains; 
and how interested she had been in the monument at 
Telleigh of the woman who sewed on .Sunday ; and how she 
had laughed at him, and told him he was growing old, 
becttuse once he had complained of the steejmess of the 
road up the Hollow'ay; and, in short, he recalled all the 
dca>, foolish, little things out of which the history of a man’s 
heart is made, and which are really so much more important 
than the things which the news[)apers consider so—such as 
wars and byc-elections and the price of wheat. 

Eor tlu^ first time he began to look at things through 
Elfrida’s eyes; and there is nothing in the world that teaches 
us so much as looking at life from another person’s point of 
view. One glimpse after this fashion is more instructive 
than a decade of Ro 3 'al Ao-idemies, wnth an exhibition of 
the Old Masters throwm in. The more different the person 
happens to l>e in character and circumstances from our¬ 
selves, tire more do we learn from the vision. But this art 
is not mastered save by men and women who have seen 
much of life, and who liave felt even more than they 
have seen. 

As Jack walked up the Old Hill at Tetlcigh he thought 
upon Philip Cartwright’s story ; and he felt a new thrill of 
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interest as he passed by the grey house (built after the 
fashion of the constellations) where the rector of Greystone 
had spent his boyhood; and then on past the other 
house at the top of the hill, where there w^as so much sun* 
shine that the sun-dial grew' old before its time because it 
never seemed to have a day off in which to rest itself. And 
as Jack passed by these places he congratulated himself that 
he was not as Philip Cartwright was, but that he had 
discovered and repented of his error before it was too late. 
Alas for him ! “ Too late ” is an hour wliich comes upon 
us unawares, and is oftentimes already in the past, while we 
are still flattering ourselves that it forms part of an avoidable 
and highly improbable future. 

As Jack Le Mesuner sat alone in the old Dtianery at 
Silverhamiiton, he dreamed dieams of all that life was going 
to be to him with Klfrida at his side. He intended, of 
course, to do groat things • who does not so intend on the 
sunny side of I'.iirty?—and Jack had still a few weeks to 
spend on that sunny sidebut he built no castles in the air 
whereof Elfrida was not lire cliatelaine, and he gained no 
imaginary triumpli w'hich was not destined to be laid at 
Elfrida’s feet. He had left the army on coming into his 
title and estates; and he nxant to devote himself to 
becoming an ideal landowner, reigning over ecstatically 
happy tenants, with Elfmla a.s Uis qiu'en-consorl. Tha‘ 
Elfrida herself would liavc chatrged in any way, never once 
occurred to him. He thought it possible that she might 
6nd it difficult to forgive him for not having earlier for¬ 
given her; but he never imagined that his forgiveness had 
ceased to be a matter of great moment to her. And this, 
not because he was conceited, but because he was himself 
unchangeable. He was amazed at Elfrida’s having loved 
him in the fir.st instance; but he would have been even 
more amazed to find that, having once loved him, she had 
left off doing so. AVhich state of mind did not arise from 
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his high opinion of himself, but from his high opinion 
of her. 

VVlien Jack Lc Mosurior returned home from Silver- 
hamptori he learned that Miss llarland was back at the 
Dower House. So he did not wait for the conventional 
calling liour, but hurried over to see her the first thing in the 
morning. Elfrida was working in her garden, Mrs. Seeley 
being busy indoors; and when Miss Harland i)erceivcd a 
fine, manly figure marching across the park, she experienced 
a sensation of unholy joy that at List her enemy was about 
to lx; delivered into her hands. No one could justify 
this unrighteous attitude of mind on the part of KItrida; 
it was absolutely unjusliliable, and was only exlremcly 
natural, lack liad hurt her—now she meant to hurt Jack: 
such was Klfrida’s idea of justice, and she intended to be 
unswervingly just in her dealings with Sir John I.c Mesuricr. 
Thc:*ain of letting evil go unfurnished, was a sin that could 
never be laid to Miss Harland’s charge; and the curse of 
transgressing with impunity, was a curse which was not 
destined to light upon Jack's head as long as Klfrida was 
at hand to shelter him from it. In order to harden her 
heart still further against the culprit, she strengthened 
herself with comparisons between Jack Le Mesurier and 
Philip CartwTight, all to the former’s disadvantage; and 
when now and then her heart—tiresome thing!—forgot its 
Cue, and brought forward evidence in favour of the accused, 
her mind S]>ecdily crushed it with some weighty and 
powerful argument on the other side. 

“ How silly of him to walk all through that wet grass, 
atid get'«diis feet soaked ! ” she said to herself, wisely 
endeavouring be irritated with Jack whatever he 
did Philip Cartwright would have gone round by the 
road It is so idiotic of men to run risk.s and trifle with 
their health in that way.” 

Here her heart forgot itself for a moment. But don’t 
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you think that Philip is a bit fussy through having been 
a bachelor too long ? ** it whispered; ** and don’t you think 
it is rather refreshing to meet a man who is too strong to 
bother about such things ? ” 

Elfrida crushed the offending member speedily. “I 
hate recklessness; it gives so much trouble to other 
people. And how tiresome of Jack to come early in the 
morning just when 1 am too busy to attend to him I 
Philip wouldn’t have done anything so stupid. But Jack 
always was tactless, and always will be. 1 hate tactless 
people.” 

“ Perhaps Philip was not rjiiitc so tactful as he is now 
w'hen he was ninc-and-twenty and in love for the first time,” 
suggested that interfering licart of Kifrida’s. 

“The tactful man is always tactful,” argued Elfrida’s 
brain, “ because tact is simply the i»owcr to understand 
another person’s feelings. Phili]) always underslandj — 
Jack never did ; and Pliili|) woukl have had the .sense to 
know that a w'oman doesn’t rare to be made love tf> bclpre 
lunch.” 

But Kifrida’s heart w'as in a troublesome mood, and 
would not be put to silence. “As long as a man can 
understand what he is feeling, he is not feeling very much ; 
and when he is in earnest he makes love because he wants 
to make love, and not because he thinks a woman wants 
him to make it.” 

■ By that time Jack had come to the white palings which 
divided the garden of the Dower House from the park, and 
he cleared them at a bound. Elfrida was conscious of a 
contemptibly feminine and elementary thrill of admiration 
at the ease with which he did so; but she speedily subdued 
this purely savage instinct by the reflection that it was 
horribly boyish to jump over things instead of going 
through gates, and that she hated boys. 

“ Elfrida," said Jack, going up to her with outstretched 
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hands and all his heart in his eyes, “ I have found that I 
cannot live without you, and I have come to ask you to 
forgive me for being such a iKiast." 

Elfrida was somewhat taken aback by Jack's simple 
straightforwardness in going direct to the point. It 
irritated her by its want of subtlety. Like Miss Sarah 
Battle at whist, .so Miss Harland at love was a stickler 
for the “rigour of the game.” Still she intended to 
play the game through with Jack, however little he 
regarded the laws of it; and, what is more, she meant 
to beat him. 

“ It is late in the day to begin all that over again,” she 
replied coldly, ignoring his proffered hands. 

“ 1 know it is, sweetheart j confoundedly late. But it has 
got to be begun all over again, and to be ended differently 
from how it was ended before, and so the sooner we begin 
the betler,” 

“But I thonglil you had decided never to forgive me 
for^ not having taken for granted—without requiring the 
slightest proof—that you were made after an entirely 
different, and altogether superior, pattern from ninety-nine 
men out of every lumdred.” 

“ 1 did Jecidc that at one time, more fool 1 I And now 
I have come to tell you that 1 perceive the folly of that 
idiotic decision.” 

Klfrida shrugged her slioulders. “ I should like to adapt 
the Latin proverb, and say that he forgives twee who for 
gives quickly.’’ 

“ But there w'as no need in Jhis case to forgive twice, you 
sec; so 1 should rather say thai he who forgives slowly 
forgives once for all.” 

Now here Jack distinctly scored; and Elfrida felt 
accordingly irritated. It is always annoying when people 
do not play the part for which we have cast them. Elfrida 
decided that it was her r6k to be clever and Jack’s to be 
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stupid j and so she had every right to complain when the 
lattei was less stupid than she had expected him to be. 
Miss Harlaiid wiis gifted i^ith tint curse m disguise known 
as a vnid imagination; and it is alwa>s dangerous for an 
imaginative woman to think much ot peisons whom slic 
does not sec Umonsciously she magnifies them in her 
own mind - ciihu foi weal or lor woe, as the case may 
be—until llu> bc<*unc (to her) grotesque, caiicaturcs of 
lhcmsel\es li she frequtnti) meets them m the flesh, 
their bodii) pl(^enee brings hci soaiing imagination to 
earth a^,!!!., ''nd n hts her \ictjins m her f}(b , but if she 
does not « th m face to fart for some time, her imagination 
paints tiu " {loitiaits uia lucked, and tluse portraits are 
very unlifi nl in k 1 

Klfiidiliil not ecn fuk for o\era>«ai, so his image 
was f onj!<l< nh’y iislo led in lier m nd Slu lud decided 
thit lu wn til,mi iml ob^l ri lie w!i < h, peiliips, was jnol 
alto.,,cthe,r in iiid unde el a<<ii it»on on lici put, but thesi 
allnbu'c'* ()t jaek'' lul a aimed siu h e'i<. e t ited ^iro 
pouions m hei mind, d. it the | u k of 1 Itnda ■» ima^ ination 
ha<l letiaiH an inhuin in inon tei, < onibmiiiL the pitile »sncs» 
ofajii in Oil with the pe u e plums a mo’e 

In th., sarm way the tnuibli'.onie mu mitiun of Miss 
Tlailind had pLy<d tricks with tlie coimtcifeit pKsenlmcnt 
ot the reetor of fji >btoiie , for 1 hmp hid ^,onc away fiom 
home jL'-t after Sir Ko.,ers funeral, and hid not Jet returned. 
In his absence she Jiid m ignil < d his crr'ues to such an 
«xtent that he now apjicatfd to her as a sort of modern 
King Aitlnn, saulitu J by llolv Ciders, and gifted with 
an inieliigeiue which would have* put Lord llacon’b to 
shame. 

“ I'or'ivf n ss which comes too late is no good to 
anybody,” rcmaiked Llfnda erosdy; “brcakfist, which is 
not served entil after luncheon, <( i>cs to be breakfast, and 
IS only an stibJc apology for afternoon lea.” 
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Jack's boyish face grew pale and anxious. "Good 
heavens, Elfrida! do you mean to say that you are not 
going to forgive me ? ” 

** Not at all; I am only pointing out that I am no longer 
anxious for you to forgive me.” 

" Elfrida, don’t be hard on me. I know I behaved like 
a brute to you, but I am most awfully sorry for it; and I 
would give all that I possess to undo it, if only I could.” 

Elfrida’s lip curled. "You were so kind to me when 
1 begged for your pardon some time ago, that the mere 
memory of your goodness stimulates me with a dc.sire to 
emulate it.” 

"I say, you are rather rough on a fellow, you know 
But if you’d any idea how frightfully sorry 1 am, and how 
hideous my life has been without you, I’m sure you would 
be nice to me again and let bygones be bygones.” 

" Don’t you know that if you will not do what people ask 
you when they ask you, it is of no use doing it after they 
have forgotten all about the matter, and have ceased to care 
whether you do it or not ? ” Elfrida never could resist 
the folly of l)cing wise. 

" I know that if I once care about a thing, I care about 
it always; and 1 thought you'd be the same as me,” 
replied Jack, with more sincerity than grammar 

" That is so like a man ! As long as it suited you to be 
angry you kept your rage up to boiling point, atnl didn’t 
care how much you hurt me or how much I cared; and 
now that your fury has gradually cooled down, you graciously 
hold out the sceptre, and expect me to kiss the butt-end of it. 
And 1 siia’n’t.” Elfrida began to have an uncomfortable 
consciousness that Jack was deodcdly better-looking than 
when she saw him last, and more manly, and altogether 
more attractive; therefore she began to lose her temper 
with him—a thing she had definitely decided l>eforehand 
not to do. It really was not fair of him to take advantage 
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of her in this way, she felt; and she resented his increased 
charm accordingly. 

“ Look here, dear,” said Jack in a wheedling tone, “ you 
are not going to spoil both our lives just because 1 once 
made an ass of myself/* 

Elfrida drew her slim figure up to its full height. “I 
shall not spoil my own life, you may rest assured; and as 
for the spoiling of yours, I fancy you did it yourself—that 
is to say, if there is any spoiling in the question, which 
I very much doubt ” 

“You don't mean wliat you say, dear; you know you don't." 

“ Excuse me, I am the best judge of tliat.” 

“ Well, tlu'n, can you look mo in Iho fiice and say that 
all this long time without me has boon a happy time to 
you ? You know you can’t; and it has been a regular 
Inferno to me.*' 

“ Yos, I can.” * 

“I don’t l)clicvc it. You have tried to amuse yourself 
with books and flirtations, and a lot of trumj)ed-up rdt of 
that kind j but at the bottom of your heart you have missed 
me all the time.” 

Elfrida was very angry. Jack Iiad not only discovered 
the truth—he had actually formulated it. lie really was 
extremely stupid, she said to herself. Now that .she saw 
the real Jack again and heard his voice, the old love for 
him b'^gan to stir in her heart, and this ah-o annoyed her. 
That is the w'orst of love, and malaria, and influenza, and 
similar feveri.sh complaints; it is years before one has 
recovered beyond the possibility of a relajisc. So she 
recalled Philip Cartwright’s many excellencies, and reminded 
herself how superior he was to Jack, counter-irrilation being 
the only possible cure for the complaint called love. 

“ You flatter yourself,” she said scornfully. “ I am afraid 
that your power of making yourself indispensable is not 
quite so tremendous as you imagine ” 
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” Ijook here, Elfrida, I donH want to liotlier you, or to 
make you more anpjy with me than you are already.” 

“That would lx iiapossiblo/’ inteipolatcd the gill, “even 
to a man of your vriiud altainnv nts.” 

Jack took lu) notice of the intciruption, but continued: 
“ I kn(»w 1 was a biiile to you list year, and 1 am awfully 
Sony for it, Inil, all the same, 1 had >oine cxi use for losing 
my tciiipjr, as you really liad played me tathtr a nasty 
Irak, you know, and when 1 went away 1 was in a royal 
rage. Ilut as 1 <ookd down and came to my riaht minri 
ajiain, 1 (oimd thit noihiPL, hid shaken- »ad nothing ever 
could ^hake—my love for you, and that life without you 
W'js simply too atrocious to 1\ tndiirtd. So I ha^f come 
back to ask you to ioYive mr, for the \c)y good icason that 
I tannol h\t without y<ai. I say, I.thcl,” he went on, 
imconsi lously using tlx <<lil name, “youSe no idea how 
fiighlfulK fond of you I am, or else you’d rxvur play with 
me in thi > way.” 

am ii(»t playing with you, I am mtuiy staling the 
truth. 'J'liL fad liiat a tiulli happtnsto 1» unpalatable to 
you dots not ihtuloie tr in-hiim it into a lie ” 

Klliifla was dd»rmiiKd to h.ut hci uttiigi for all the 
pain that ]atk had made her suflti, and tlx knowledge 
that she did not halt him as niu< !i as sh< assuicd herself 
she did, only smvtd to add fiitl to the lire i)f htr anjer, 
Suddenly an idta stiuck Jaik, wliuii took all the gold 
out of the summer siinshint, anil iianstoinxd the May 
morning into a No\tml)ci d.iy. Is tlicrc any one else?” 
he asktcl in a haish, strained voiic; “if iheic is, of course 
I aiu libund as a gcnlkman to let you alone , but if there 
isn’t, I shall go on bothering you till you are obliged 
to come back to mo. 'Ull me the truth, is there any 
one else ■* 

The temptaiuyn was too great Here w'as a weapon put 
Elfrida s hands w Ixieby she could punish Jack to the 
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Uttermost for all the suffering that he had inflicted on her. 
Being a woman—^and, moreover, a woman out of temper— 
and, still further, a woman in love—she succumbed, 

** Yes, there is,*’ she said shortly; and she added to 
herself that it was perfectly true, because she knew all the 
W'hile that it was nol. 

Jack grew so white liiai she w'as frightened at what she 
had done, lint she was not going to undo it. Until she 
had seen Jack again face to f.jcc, she iind really been quite 
sure that slie had transferred her affections from him to 
Philip Cartwright; and she felt that it would be ridiculous 
and undignified to change back again, just hei^ansc the real 
Jack w'as so much more attractive than the Jack of her 
imagination. Which, of course, it would have been, and 
was; but it is one of Cnpi<rs favourite tricks to make Iiis 
victims do things which are ridicuhms atid uiulignilied, and 
it is no use figliting against the mischievous liiih' ^jod. 
The best plan i^ to stand .alongside of him, and to laugh 
with him at the foolish things which ho makes us do;,llfat 
puts him—and us—in a good humour. 

“ I suppose 1 have no right to com[)lain," said Jack, affiir 
a teirildc pause. 

“Certamly not,” rcplii'd hdfriUa, letting herself go, 
because she was so friglilrjictl at Jack’s set white face; ‘*it 
is all your own doing, and you have no nnc Imt yourself to 
blame. I loved you, and you threw my love, back in my 
face because I had done something which offended against 
the pitiless Moloch which you call your pride. 1 hope that 
now your pride, as you call it, is satisfied ; at any rate my 
love has lx;en crushed to death as its viriim, and it is not 
my fault if the love w'hich you thus killed cannot now come 
to life again, to play with you and amuse you. Then you 
went tjack to India and left me to my own devices; and you 
didn’t care whether my heart was broken or not. As long 
as your own pride was appeased everything else might go, 
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as far as you were concerned, and the more I was humiliated 
the better you were pleased,” 

Elfrida paused to take breath, but Jack did not speak; 
he only stood still in an agony of despair, and his face looked 
grey and old in the morning sunshine. So she continued: 
“Then was it to be wondered at that if another man came 
by, who was humble where you had been proud and who 
was kind where you had been cruel, I was glad to see him ? 
Are you surprised that the place in my life, which you had 
wilfully left empty, was refilled—and refilled by a man who 
understood me far l)ctter than you had ever done ? ” 

Which last statement was quite true; but Elfrida forgot 
that comprehension and affection are not necessarily 
synonymous—are, in fact, in many cases diametrically 
opposed. 

At last Jack spoke, and his voice trembled like the voice 
of an old man: “ 1’hen theie is no more to be said. I have 
lost the best thing in life through my own arrant folly; and 
now,, there is nothing left for me to do but to take my 
punishment like a man. I hope that you will be happy, 
Elfrida, and 1 trust that the man you have chosen in my place 
will prove himself more worthy of you than I have been.” 

And thereupon he once more leaped over the white 
palings, and turned his eyes steadfastly towards Greystone 
so that Elfrida might not sec the tears in them. 

It was not difficult to Jack to guess who was his rival in 
Elfrida's affections. Little birds had whispered to him 
stories concerning the friendship existing between the rector 
and Miss Ilarland: and when a nun is in love w’ith a 
woman,4ie finds it hard to believe that other men are merely 
friendly towards her. So he made up his mind that Elfrida 
would reign at the rectory, and that his own house would 
evermore be left unto him desolate. 



CHAPTER XXIII, 

ROhbl V ISLAR n. 

“ V< t I envy you, spite of jour bitUi pain; 

hti 111 L, thtou),}) emth s hubbub, uIikIj i^ratrs and jars, 
Y( 11 lu ] t<.nin^ lu the lar-off stiain 
i hu 1 on h ^ }i by the motning stai> " 


“ T AM positively delinous with impotent rage,” cx- 
1 tlainud Eailv Silveil.aiiiplon, sinking into an easy- 
chair m fiuiit of l-ifrida’s bedroom fire 

“ Why, wii it s up ? ” asked Miss Harland, t^ho wassjitnd- 
ing Whilsuntidi d (ha'-slands 

“A new gown his romc home that doesn't fit; and it is 
Saturda) night, so I can’t get niy knife into my dressmaker 
till next week - and not till the middle of next wetk, seeing 
that this IS that bothering old Whitsuntide. Mark my 
wrords, Elfnda, there is no rage so bitter as a clothes^rage; 
and theie is no lime so ternlilc for a clothes-rage as Saturday 
night. Sunday forms surh an impassable uulf between you 
and the satisfying of your vengeance. Do \ou knowr, I've 
taken such a didikc to Sunday as a day? If everything 
goes well, it IS depressing somehow, and if your clothes 
don't fit, It IS a long-drawn out torture. I don’t know why 
one thinks so much more about one’s clothes on Sunday 
than on any other day, I suppose because there’s nothing 
else to think about ’* 

“What IS wrong with your new gown?” Elfnda made 
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inquiry, when her hostess paused for an instant to take 
breath. 

Oh, rny dear, what isn’t wronp; with it ? It is so high 
in the neck that I liavc to hold iny head like a bird that is 
drinking, and it is so tight round the neck that it turns me 
black in the face; it is so narrow across the chest that I am 
like a trussed fowl in it, and it is so long in the skirt that I 
tumble on my nose every step I lake. I’he mere thought 
of it excites my worst i)assions, as well it may ! As I re¬ 
marked before, tliere is no rage like a rlotlies-rage; and, 
you know, there was no such thing as murder in the world 
until after clothes had been invented.” 

” There are things in life more aggravating than clothes,” 
sighed Klfrida; “ namely, men.” 

“ Good gracious, child, what nonsense! Men are not half 
so trying to the temper as clothes; and I must know better 
th:m you do because 1 am married, and married to Silver- 
hampton, who is the most trying man T ever met.” 

But, my dear liA-elyn, when all is said and done, clothes 
can be .sent back to Ije altered, and men can’t—at any rate, 
not those who are old enough to be worth alti'nng. You 
can do pretty much what you like with a gown after your first 
frenzy of fury against it is expended; but unfortunately you 
cannot li.’t out a tuck in your husband’s temper if it is too 
short, or insert a gusset into his vi<»ws if thi'v are too narrow, 
or put a false hern oi\ to his brain if it is not quite large 
enough.” 

Lady Silverhampton, however, was not to be convinced. 

“ Anyhow, if your husband is horrid, people think how 
charming you are by contrast,” she argued; “ while if your 
gown is horrid, people invariably think how old and ugly 
you are getting, and don’t see that it is ail the fault of your 
dressmaker. Talking of dres.smakers reminds me that 
mine is an awful fool to have made such a hash of that new 
gown of mine; and talking of fools reminds me that you are 
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the greatest I have ever met. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, my dear; but you really are.” 

It is something to excel in any line; and you have met a 
great many fools in your time, and by no means incon¬ 
siderable ones.” 

“ But never your equal, Elfrida, nevci'. You take an easy 
first in that school.” 

Now Elfrida, possessing the dramatic instinct, would 
rather be scolded than nut talked aboul at all. The dra¬ 
matic instinct is the i‘\treme opposite of self <’onsciousness, 
which would rather mit Ijc talked about at all than even 
praised. So she rather enjoyed her ladyship’s strictures 
tlian othciwise. 

“ You think that T vva.s a fool to refuse Ja<'k T.e Mesurier,” 
she said, taking out her haiipiiis and letting her hair fall in 
a golden shower about her slioulders; “still, I had my 
reasons,” .slic eontmued eonfuK ntially, a woman's haif and 
a woman’s tongue geni rally being unloostal simultaneously. 
Men confide in eacli other less tiian women do bdtause 
they have no back hair to let down beside one another’s 
firesides. 

“You mean that good-looking j>arson, 1 suppose. Don’t 
mince matters and beat aboul the bush with me, my dear 
Elfrida ; it is not my custom to call sjjades by courtesy titles, 
and I’ve .seen for a long lime tliat you’ve been gone on 
that Cartwright man. lie is very handsome, I admit, 
and he has got just tlie right sort nose for a clergy¬ 
man—so arched and Gothic, don’t you know ? '‘J'herc are 
Sunday noses and week-(by noses, and I cannot bear to 
see a clergyman with a week-day nose; can you ? ” 

“ What do you call w’eek-day noses ? ” 

“ Oh, cheerful turn-up noses, and Greek-statue noses, and 
alt the secular sorts. A clergyman’s nose ought always to 
be arched like a cathedral doorway. A n€z retroussi sug¬ 
gests comedy, and a Greek nose suggests pagani.sni. I think 
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that parsons with secular noses resemble Georgian churches, 
which always look to me like theatres spoiled.” 

“ Oh, Evelyn, what an idea ! ” 

“ It is quite true. I never feel at all religious in a 
Georgian church, it is so drawing-roomy; just the thing for 
a wedding, of course, but not for a real serious service, 
don't you know ? There is nothing more solemnizing than 
an arch, whether it be in the aisle of a cathedral or on a 
clergyman's face.” 

Elfrida noddetl. “ I know what you mean. Bow-noses 
are certainly more Sunday noses than any other sort. I 
suppose it is because they are Jewish and rtinind us of 
Scripture pictures; just as camels are Sunday animals and 
palms are Sunday trees.” 

“Tliat Cartwright nun has really j^nt an ideal nose; 
1 can’t tell you how' I admire it. It’s the sort of nose that 
you see in pictures of angels and martyrs and clerical people 
of that sr)rt. But all the same, my dear, you are a fool for 
pinning your faith to it, and for thinking that he will ever be 
as fond of you as Jack I.e Mesiiricr has been.” 

“ You are very rude,” said Elfrida, rather coldly. 

“ Of coirsc I am ; you are my greatest friend.” 

Elfrida .smiled, but did not speak. 

“ Now Jack would have been a perfect husband for you,” 
Lady Silverhampton continued; “ because he found out 
how horrid you really w-cre, and still went on liking you. 
And he’d settle down contentedly with you at Greystone, 
and not bother about things.” 

** 1 hate contented men. There is only one thing worse 
than a discontented woman, and that is a contented man.” 

“ Well, you Would soon be the one if your husband wasn’t 
the other ; I can tell you that. And then Jack’s nose is 
quite as good in its way as Mr. Cartwright’s. Of course 
it isn't clerical; but there is no reason why it should be. 
I should call it an * unsectarian' nose. I don’t know exactly 
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what 'unsectarian' means, but I think it is something 
rather daring and wicked and attractive.” 

‘ I think Milton’s Satan was unsectarian.” 

“ Yes; and wasn’t he a charming person ? 1 think he 
is quite the nicest character in ‘ Paradise Lost ’ —though 
I’ve never read the book through.” 

“You see,” said F.lfrida, slowly drawing one of her golden 
locks through her fingt-rs, “Jack Lc Mesurier was all very 
well in his way, but he was never clever enough fur me. 
I cannot bear stupidity, and Jaek always was more or less 
stupid. He says the w’rong thing, and is always putting 
his foot in it. He duesn’t understand me in the least, 
and he and 1 have not the same inlere.^ls; so I don't see 
how we could possilily be happy togetlier.” 

Masculine intellect alw'ays conclutles that if a woman 
abuses a man, she is not in love with him; it reasons, 
further, that if she proves sl.e could not possibly be h^jpy 
with that particular man, she will not be absolutely miseral)le 
tvithout him. But feminine in.slinct knows better. , 

“Bosh!” said lady bilverham{)ton, who was I>y no 
mean.s beking in feminine instinct. “It was awfully stupid 
of you to play that silly trick upon Captain Le Mesurier, 
of pretending to be a beggar-maid or an organist or some¬ 
thing. Men are always annoyed at discovering there is 
anything that they don’t know ; and they all—even the nice 
ones—have a rooted prejudice against anything in the 
shape of a fib; why, I can’t imagine, but they have; and 
we have to deal W'ith them as they are, and not as we 
should like them to be. And then—after he had forgiven 
that mad prank of yours, and still wanted to marry you 
(which really was very .sweet of him)—it was simple idiocy 
on your part to refuse him. It really w-as.” 

“ A woman owes a duty to herself,” continued Elfrida; 
“and if she marries a man who is intellectually her in¬ 
ferior, she lowers herself to his level; while, if she marries 
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a man who is superior to her, he soon will train her mind 
and educate her character until she attains the highest 
ideal that is possible to her nature.” 

“ Good heavens, Elfrida!” I^ady Silverhampton groaned; 
“don’t talk to me as if you were Queechy and I were 
The Wide, Wide World, I beseech you. Besides, Jack 
Le Mesurier has been devoted to you now for quite a long 
time—even while he was angry he was still devoted, you 
see, or else he wouldn’t have been angry; and I consider 
that the prize for * regular attend.ance ’ is the most creditable 
prize that a man can win—far more creditable than all 
the prizes for intellect and learning and things of that 
kind.” 

But Miss Harland was not to be interrupted. “ Of 
course it is absurd to couple my name with Philip Cart¬ 
wright’s in tlie way you are doing,” she continued, with 
the» natural indignation of the woman who likes to hear 
her name thus coupled; “ but 1 cannot deny that my 
frieidsliip with him has been one of the greatest benefits 
I ever enjoyed in my life. He is such an understanding 
man —besides being so wise and clever—tliat one can tell 
him nothing that he doesn’t enter into.” 

“ A man is none the less nice for not understanding a 
woman—and he thinks her all the nicer,” Lady Silver- 
hamplon interpolated. 

“ He understands so thoroughly all that one thinks and 
feels, that talking to him is like talking to another woman.” 

“Then I don’t believe he is in love with you, Elfrida; 
for when a man is, it isn’t at all bkc talking to anothe 
womanr Surely you have learnt as much as tliat.” 

“ Philip Cartwright isn’t like other men.” 

“Stuff! There is very little variety in men; there are 
about six religions and two politics and one way of falling 
in love; so that, though they may slightly vary in the two 
former lines of business, they are absolutely identical in 
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their treatment of the last. Do you think that the Cart¬ 
wright man is in love with you ? ” 

** I don’t know,” replied Elfrida, with a smile that meant 
she thought she did. 

“Does he write to you?” catechized Lady Silverhampton, 
who was always consumed by absorbing curiosity regarding 
affairs of the heart. 

“Yes.” 

“ Long letters ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly long, but awfully nice ones.” 

“ Pooh ! the nicencss is nothing—it is the length that 
counts. Niceness takes no time ; but a long letter is always 
a compliment, however nasty it may be. 'fhen does he 
talk to you a lot of nonsense about feelings in the abstract, 
in the way you are so fond of doing?” 

“Yes ; that is one reason why I like him so much.” 

“All! that is nnoiher bad .sign. Wln.Ji a man is renlly 
in love l>e doesn’t talk about feelings in the abstract. He 
wants to know whrit A .said to you, and what you saW to 
A, and then he wants to go and punrli A’s IumJ.” 

“You are very rude,” Klfrida repealed. 

“ So you have already remarked. But it riles me to see 
you throwing away the substance of Jack T.e Mesuricr for 
the shadow of Philip Cartwright. In spite of your devotion 
to the Church, you mu.st adtnit that a layman in the hand 
is worth two parsons in the bush.” 

“ Lut you don’t seem to un- lerstand how much more 
companionable I find Philip than Jack.” 

“I don’t believe it. I own that Mr. Cartwright is a 
delightful man to sit next to at a party; ho says the 
right thing, and he listens when you do. But he is a 
man with convictions; and a man with convictions always 
asks unsuitable people to dinner and lives on the wrong 
side of London, and so is dreadfully tiresome as a huslxind. 
Besides which, you liaven’t got him as a husband, and I 
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don't believe you ever will. I fancy he was once in love 
with some woman who died or married or went abroad or 
something, and that he'll never marry again." 

“ He cannot marry again^^ objected Elfrida, ** seeing that 
he has never married at all." 

“ I^ow fussy you arc ! I always call it marrying again 
when people have been engaged or anything before. And 
if you are going to be .so particular about my language I’m 
off to bed, for I’m far too sleepy to pick my words. 
Heigho! here have I been wasting my time talking about 
such a trifle as your future husband, when I ought to have 
been giving my attention to my new gown, and deciding 
whether I will have a London ]>hy.sician down to see it, 
or whether I will get it admitted into the Horae for In¬ 
curables. I always was far too unselfish, and this is a 
proof of it. Good night, my dear; you have been a perfect 
lunatic to refuse Jack lx* Mesuricr, and T think you the 
greatest idiot 1 know; but I like you, and I always shall, 
you%re so delightfully pretty.” 

After her ladyship had rushed out of the room, Elfrida 
still sat staring into the firt.*. 

I am sure I am in love with Philip Cartwright,” she 
thought to herself, “ because T agree w'ith all his views on 
religion and art and politics and society, and therefore 
enjoy discussing everything with him; and I am sure I 
am not in love w'itli Jack, because I ncNor want to talk 
anything but nonsense with him. The restfu’ affection I 
have for I’hilip is far more comfortable than the silly, 
feverish .sort of thrill I feel—I mean I used to feel—^for 
Jack, flow school-girlish it was i I wonder what Jack is 
doing now, and whether he minds dreadfully that I won't 
l)e friends with him. I expect he does. There comes a 
certain look in his eyes w'hcn he really minds things, and 
his voice has a queer, hoarse sound; and both his eyes 
and his voice sliowed it >vhen I punished him that morning. 
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I would give anything to know what he actually felt, and 
what he did after he left me. I wonder whether he cared 
enough to cry, or whether men ever do cry about things 
like that. If he did, poor boy ! there was no one to 
comfort him, all by himself in that big, old house; and 
yet it w'ould have been rather nice to be the person to 
comfort him, somehow. 1 shall never forget how white 
his face was, and how the muscles round his mouth twitched 
when I told him I cared for some one else. 1 wonder if he 
IS fretting now, or whether he is getting over it. I hope he 
won’t fret till he makes himself ill ; but it is very likely, 
as Jack always was careless about his health; and if 
he does, there’ll be nobody to look after him, poor old 
boy ! 1 wish he had a sIsUt or a mother to see that he 

takes proper care of himself. But I was quite right to tell 
him the truth, however painful it might lx;. And I am 
perfectly certain that I’m la^ more in love with Philip than 
I am with Jack ; he is much more my sort. But Kvelyn 
never did understand me, and never will ; it is funny lhat 
she is so stupid where I am concerned, as she generally 
has such quick perceptions.” 

Then Miss Harland roused lierself sufiicienlly to ring for 
her maid; and all the time that the latter was brushing out 
the wealth of golden hair, Elfrida continued mentally to 
congratulate herself on her unflinching slraightfrnwardnes.s 
in speaking the truth to her old lover, and to wonder why 
I^ady Silverhampton’s usually acute jierccptions had failed 
so signally in diagnosing her own preseiu condition. “ I 
believe she still actually thinks 1 am in love with Jack," 
Elfrida said to herself; “ it really isn’t like Evelyn to 
be so stupid ! ” 

When the party at Grasslands broke up after Whitsuntide, 
Elfrida spent a few days at Sunnydale with her grand- 
^larents, and enjoyed the privilege of beholding, for the 
first time, the amiable side of feminine society there. Mrs, 
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Cottle received her with open arms, and called upon lier 
the day after her arrival. 

“ My dear Miss Harland," she began, “ 1 cannot tell you 
what a pleasure it is to me to welcome you once more into 
our midst” 

“Thank you,” replied Elfrida, who could not help re¬ 
membering lliat, in the days of her assumed poverty, it had 
been the one aim and object of the good ladies of Sunny- 
dale to drive her out of their midst But circumstances alter 
c-ascs, as everybody knows whose circumstances have ever 
undergone any alteration, 

“I always fell,” Mrs. Cottle continued, “that you were 
not altogether what you seeniod.'’ (This was quite true.) 
“In fact, it i.s a peculiarity of mine to discover true re¬ 
finement under wliaisoever guise it may be hidden. All 
my laniily have the .same gift; we know a real lady when 
wcfiee oni'.” Tiii.s abo was true as tar a.s it went, for Mrs. 
(’ollle's idea of a real Luly ^^as a pt'rsnn who never wore a 
last*ycar’s gown; and it is (|uiLc easy to recognize such a 
pof.^on on a very slight acquainlance. 

“ 1 see, like the pniictss and the pea in Hans Andersen." 

“Ah! dear Miss Harl;md, I have not read the novel to 
which you allude, I am ashamed to s:ty; but i feel sure it must 
be quite 4i concct one, or so genteel a young lady as your¬ 
self would not condescend to qiwtte it; so 1 shall recommend 
it to my dear girls without delay. Their pap.i and I are so 
careful about what they nad; we like them to confine 
themselves to standard works as f.ir as i>ossible, or to the 
magazines which are jmblished for Stmday reading. I think 
one cannot be too careful in tlu* training of young girls." 

Elfiida, will) was considerably the junior of the Miss 
Cottles, smiled. 

“ I am always so thankful that there is nothing frivolous 
alxiut my dear girls," the proud mother continued ; “ they 
make it a rule never, if po-^sible, to meet any person, however 
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casually, without teaching that person something and learn* 
ing something in return; and it is this habit which lias 
rendered them so welbinformed. I assure you, Janetta can 
tell you the staple commodity of all the towns in England 
and Scotland straight off; while there is not a fancy stitch 
in iTOchet or tatting of which iMiuneline is not complete 
master. Oh ! 1 have every ica^oii to he prou<l of my 
girls.’’ 

“They are nitainly most exc* plional,” agreed Elfrida; 
and their luolliei, mistaking this for a compliment, was 
delighted. 

But there was no one at Sunnyd<ilc so much altered as 
Julia Wclford; and this tiansfoinution stcnc was totally 
indci)t.nil( nt of any c li.mgc in KUiuJ.i’.s rirruiustan<^'es. Julia 
had becoim* enea-j^ed to a cutalo, an old s< hooUi How of 
Percy's; and lu'i bitieincss had evapor.u<'d like the mist of 
the morning It is but rail i> that feimnim* < ynK'isin suiwives 
the tist ol an e^..abh''hed place, and [lOMtion m tin .siheinc 
of the tinivrisc: tins is an alkali whuh will surccs^ully 
counteract all ;unhty in nincty-nme women’s hearts out of 
every hundn d; and Julia WeKoid's was one of the nini'ty-nine. 
Her curate was an admirable young man, as Julia was well 
aware. His manners, how'cvcr, left much to be desired, 
and his sermon.s even more; I>ut this, of cour.se, she did 
not know; she was in love with him. Still he ha<l the 
makings of a man in him, and of a good man too; there 
was work for him to do in the world, and he was going to 
do it; and he was going to do it all tlie better because, he 
had found one woman to believe in liirn and worship him 
whilst his intellect was as yet in its cbr)'salis state and his 
power was a promis*' rather than a possession. ^Mahomet 
is by no means the only prophet who has been able to say 
“ Khadija Ix lieved in me when no one else did,’* and who 
has ow'ed much of his subsequent success and strength to 
this belief. 
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In return, the curate had bridled Julia’s tongue, and had 
taught her that her battle against the world w^as a useless 
and unwarranta))le warfare; and this, not by preaching at 
her, but b) merely showing her that she formed an integral 
part of life’s li:ij)]jiness as far as he was conrerned. So 
much cat! two quite ordinary human beings do fur each 
other. 

1 want you to pardon me for being so unkind to you,” 
she .said hiimlOy to Klfrida; “1 knew I was hateful; but 
it is only since I l)ecanie (ngaged to Leonard that I have 
seen how detestable I used to be. Isn’t it wonderful 
how caring for good people show's one one's own faults ? ” 

“1 sui>posc it does. And please don’t think any more 
about not being kind to me when I was masquerading as 
Ethel: it w'as hoi rid of me to play such a trick, and 1 
<leser\'ed any snubbing tlial 1 might get.” 

** uJnl that is no r^('u.se for me: l!ic f;n't that I believed 
you to be jioor, ouglit to have mad<* me all tla^ kinder to 
you. It is only since 1 mol Leonard, and saw how beautiful 
real goodness is, that J have learnt hoiv wrong ii was of me 
to go through life finding fault with everybody and every¬ 
thing, and caring only for my own selfish pk-asures. But 
one cannot go on being seltish and horrid after one has 
been broughi into contact with such a hfe as his.” 

Thus, by thinking each oilier jierfect, do we poor faulty 
men ami women oui selves draw nearer to perfection. 

But Klfrida did not linger long at Sunnjd.ile. Philip 
Cartwright had returned to Grcysiouc, he informed her in 
one of his delightful, though short, epistles ; and she was 
anxious fb see him again—at loa.-t so .she said to her.self, 
and she was niUurally the only reliable authority oa the 
subject. 

The morning after her arrival at the Power House there 
came a ring at the front dooi bell. Klfrida's heart gave a 
great throb, and she wondered if it was Jack ; but she 
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speedily corrected herself, and hoped that it was Philip. 
With a success which docs not attend all our wishes, the 
hope was fulfilled; so of course Miss Harland was delighted, 
and even went so far as to assure herself that she wtis, as 
she looked in the glass and patted her fringe preparatory to 
welcoming her visitor. 

“ How do you do ? ” she said, holding out both her hands 
as she walked across her drawing-room to meet him. ** 1 am 
most awfully glad to see you again, and it is so nice of you 
to come and see me so soon after my return home.” 

“ It isn’t really, because I wanted to come. A great deal 
has happened to me since I saw you List, and I want to talk 
to you about it all.” 

“Then lot us sit down and have a nice long chat. 
Arabella h.as gone for a walk, so we shall not be interrupted 
by her; and I <lo ho[x: no b<Jthering callers will come. 
But that is liardlv liki ly in the morning.” * 

Elfrida was con.scious of an absurd de.^ire on her part to 
listen for another ring .at the front-door bell. In fact, so 
intently was she bent on this fruitless and ridiculous exercise 
that it was with diriiculty she recalled her wandering attention 
to the rector’s <'onversation. When she did so .she found 
him saying: “So I stayed on in I..ondan, seeing a great 
many old friends both in high and low life; and it is always 
a solemn experience renewing old friend.ships. With some 
friends one can leave a bookmarker just where one left off, 
and begin again in exactly the same place ; while with 
others one has to read friendship’s preface over again every 
time one meets them ; whereby much tune is wasted.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it horrid ? ” 

“ It is indeed; it is so disheartening. Often the sight of 
an old friend destroys a friendship instead of renewing it; 
and I always think that is a terribly sad thing to happen. 
Don’t you know how you cherish an old friend in your 
heart, and write to him as he used to be, and think how 
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pleased he will be to hear this about you, and how grieved 
he will be to hear that ? Then suddenly you come face to 
face with a stranger, who bears Kis name and wears his 
todily presence, yet who is a totally different person from 
the friend of your incinory, and totally indifferent to both 
your joys and your sorrows. And so you lose your old 
friend, juid there is nothing left of him—-not even a 
grave.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Klfrida absently. She was wondering 
why that front-door bell did not ring again ; it was quite 
time for it to do so, and she was beginning to think that it 
really was not a satisfactc^ry front-door bell at all; just as 
sometimes we fc'el inclined to dismiss our postman because 
he is so sadly remiss in bringing us the letters for which we 
are longing. Surely bells and postmen ought to know their 
duty a little better than this ! 

The rector, however, was so full of his own concerns just 
then that he did not notice her alistraction, but w-ent on: 
“ I afii thinking of making a great change in my life, and I 
have come to talk to you about it.” 

“ He is going to ask me to marry him,” Elfrida said to 
herself; and this interested her so much that she even forgot 
to li.stcn for the bell. 

“You and 1 so generally think alike ujxin questions, and 
look at things from the same point of view,” he continued, 
“ that 1 feci very little doubt about our seeing eye to eye in 
this matter. Nevertheless I want to hear from your own 
lips that it is so.” 

Elfrida fell piqued. “ He makes pretty sure that I shall 
accept him,” she thought; “ Jack W'as younger and better* 
looking than he is, yet he was never so cocksure of himself 
as this,” 

“ Do you remember. Miss Harland, the first time I met 
you at dinner at the Silverhamptons’ ? ” 

“Yes, perfectly well. I wore my pale blue brocade,” 
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** Did you ? 1 am afraid J did not notice that; but 1 can 
distinctly recall all the things we talked about.” 

It was noteworthy that Philip could have told, even now, 
exactly what gown laura Greenfield had worn on every 
occasionbut of course Elfrida was not aware of this. 
It is always fortunate that a woman lus no way of finding 
out exactly what a man thinks of another w’oman j otherwise 
life might be far less pleasant than it is—both for women 
and men. 

“I remember we discovered then that we thought alike 
and agreed about many things,” said Klfrida. 

“ I know we did; and that is why I feel so sure that we 
shall agree about a very great thing now. So let me begin 
my story at the beginning. First, I have been olTered the 
bishopric of Camchester.” 

“ Have you ? How very interesting ! You are just the 
man for a bishop, as you have the gift of statesmaifl»hip, 
and one of tlic few complexions that won’t look sallow in 
purple.” * 

Mr. Cartwright l.iughcd, and Elfrida decided in her own 
mind that, as a bishop’s wife, slie should alway.s be very 
charming to the minor clergy, but should not bother hensclf 
much about their wives. 

“ I saw the Prime Minister while I was up in town,” the 
rector continued, **and be seemed very desirous that 1 
should accept the sec, as it comprises a large manufacturing 
distr'et, and he vras kind enough to .say tliat it requires a 
man of affairs at its he.ad.” 

**And you are a thorough man of affairs, you know,” 
Elfrida said; “ you have in such unusual measure the un¬ 
common quality of common sense,” She was thinking that, 
if she married a bishop, slie should give up wearing a hat on 
Sunday, and take to a bonnet; it .seemed so much more 
episcopal. 

“ It is very kind of you to say so, add still kinder of you 
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to think £ 0 , Miss Harland. Don’t you know how delightful 
it is when our friends agree with us with regard to our own 
virtues? As a rule they have a reprehensible trick of 
thinking we are weak where we consider ourselves strong, 
and vice versd. Now, to tell the truth, I pride myself upon 
my common sense; therefore 1 am prepared to find that my 
friends see in me a sentimental and visionary faddist; and 
it is indeed a treat to find that you support my opinion.” 

I really do,” replied Elfrida, who was enough of a 
woman of the world to have .said she did even if she did not, 
A woman who disagrees about things that do not signify, is an 
evil and a bitter thing. However, as she actually did think 
alike with the rector this time, she enlarged upon the sub¬ 
ject “ 1 am sure you would make quite an ideal bishop, 
you have such princely manners. 1 don’t think you have 
any idea how very lordly you are ; sometimes it is quite like 
a confirmation—if not a charge—to hear you ask for a 
second cup of tea.” It is .strange how easy some women find 
it to*say pretty things to a man if they do not love him, and 
how dilficult if they do. 

Well, I have thought the matter over both carefully and 
prayerfuliy, as no one lias a right to set so great an honour 
lightly on one side; and the cant of pretending that one's 
affections are so securely set upon things above that one is 
incapable of appreciating sublunary honours, is an affecta¬ 
tion whereof I trust 1 may never be guilty. It is like 
singing hymns on a Sunday begging for earthly dishonour 
and the lowest place, and then spending all one s week-days 
in improving one’s social position nnd weeding-out one’s 
visiting acquaintance—a contiadiction not infrequent in 
religious circlifs. But, after careful thought, I came to the 
decision that a bishojiric is not for me.” 

“ Why on earth not ? I should have thought that you 
were made for it,” exclaimed Elfrida, hardly believing that 
she had heard aright. 
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** No—oh I no» Perhaps if my lot had been different^if 
I had had some one to share life’s good things with me—I 
might have accepted such things and made a right use of 
them; I cannot tell. All I know now is that my life—or 
rather the preface to my life, as one's earthly existence is no 
more than that—is spoiled past reparation, and that success 
and failure, riches and poverty, are henceforth alike to me ; 
as they have been alike ever since the woman I loved left 
me, and turned the brightness of iny noomlay into night.” 

Philip’s eyes M'ere dreuiny with memories of Laura, so he 
did not see the eonsicrnation written on ICIfrida's fare. 

** 'rherefore,” he continued, " i have come to tlie con¬ 
clusion that if real liai>pmess is denied to us, tlicre is no 
good in straining aftur sonKj feeble imitation of it. If the 
cup of joy is placed in a man’s hands, I should call him 
morbid if for some sentimental reason he put it on one side, 
and chose the ruj) of bitterness instead. God has given it 
to him --thercfoi j lei him drink it and be thankful, and not 
worry himself with absurd notions that unhappiness i^uld 
have been Ijvtter for his charactertliat is (jod s business, 
not his. Ihit if the cuij of happiness is denied him in spite 
of all his prayers and entreaties, llicn let him drink the cup 
of duty and cease from rebelling against the inevitable, 
hoping that in another world than this whatever he has 
lacked here sliall be made up to him. So I have declined 
the bishopric of Camchcstcr, and decided to* go out as a 
missionary’ to the lepers on Robben Isl.ind.” 

“ You—as a missionary to lepers ? 1 never heard of such 
a thing in my life.” 

Philip’s face fell. “ You and I are so much alike that I 
thought you would understand. Please don’t scold me. 
I know I have chosen rightly, but 1 want to hear you say 
that you think so too. Old as I am, I am still enough of a 
child to long for praise and approbation, and to feci miser¬ 
able and homesick without it.” 
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Elfrida pulled herself together. What a fool she had 
been, she said to herself I Still there is one tf ung wofse 
than being a fool, and that is letting other people know that 
you have been a fool; and if Miss Harland was not clever 
enough to avoid the one evil, she was quite capable of 
keeping clear of the other. Moreover, it was only her 
vanity that was hurt and not her love; and when Vanity 
masquerades in Love's garments, he can get over wounds, 
and be none the worse for them, the smart whereof would 
make Love swoon with pain. So she managed to talk to 
the rector about his plans ; and so successfully simulated 
sympathy and interest, that Philip—not being in love with 
her—^was completely taken in, and congratulated himself 
that he had not relied in vain upon the friendship and 
support of this charming woman. It'is a remarkable fact 
that adaptability is a woman’s crowning virtue in the eyes 
of all men save the one who loves her; and he cannot 
endure it. 

So Philip Cartwright confided his hopes and ideals of 
missionary iife to Elfrida, while she listened to and applauded 
him. Never having felt anything but friendship for her, he 
did not dicam that she had ever felt anything but friendship 
for him ; and, as a matter of fact, she had not; but she bad 
pretended to herself that she had, in order to hurt Jack—^just 
as one takes a cake from a naughty boy and gives it to a good 
one, not to please the one but to punish tl\e other. 

After the rector had concluded his call, Ehrida sat alone 
amid the ruins of her house of cards, and felt decidedly 
upset. ^ Then she carefully removed Ixive’s garments from 
Vanity’s stricken form, and fuiuid that the latter’s wounds, 
though extremely painful, were by no means serious. So 
sh(j set about putting salve on them, and binding them up; 
and began the cure by looking at herself in the glass, and 
then by dwelling upon the fact that Mr. Cartwright was 
much stouter and less attractive tkin he used to be. As 
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Vanity appeared to revive under this skilful treatment, she 
went on to assure herself that it might be wearisome to 
spend one^s life with a man who was so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Thirty-Nine Articles, that he was 
oblivious of the existence of pale blue brocade; 'which 
doctrine bad so salutary an effect upon the invalid, that Klfrtda 
was encouraged to continue the cure by insisting upon the 
fact that nothing would have induced her to marry the rector 
even if he had asked her, and that it was therefore a good 
thing tliat ho had perceived this, and had so saved himself 
from the mortification of'a refusal. Thus did Elfrida 
Harland nurse her wounded vanity until its temperature 
was restored to within a few degrees of normal ; and she did 
not leave it until she was satisfied that it was completely out 
of danger, and tliat now nothing remained to be done but 
to get up its strength again. 

But while Vanity was making such rapid strides tov^rds 
convalescence, poor Love was suffering more and more 
through the negligence of that careless front’door belli It 
was now close upon lunch-time ; and yet that bell had never 
so much as quivered since the rector rang it a couple of 
hours ago. It certainly needed the bell-hanger to see 
to it, as it was turning its office into a perfect sinecure. 
Love was starving; and lack of nourishment is a serious 
thing for Love; yet that reprehensible bell remained silent, 
though Love was faint with the longing to hear it ring. 

Effrida looked her soul full in the face; and she realuced 
that her fancy for Philip Cartwright had been an imaginary 
thing, wherewith she had striven to lull the pain of her 
longing for Jack. For a time it had succeeded in soothing 
the pain, and so she imagined that the pain was cured; but 
the old void in I er life had begun to ache more than ever, 
now that it was emptied of the shams and rubbish whereby 
she had endeavoured to choke it up. She had not only 
refused Jack and deliberately sent him out of her life, which 
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he might have forgiven; but she had told him that she loved 
another man—^ thing far more difficult to forgive. There 
was no way out of her wretchedness, as far as she could see. 
True, she had not really loved Philip—she had only thought 
that she did; but if Jack had found it so hard to pardon 
her for deceiving him once, how could he ever find it in his 
heart to pardon her for doing it a second time ? And he 
would never Ije able to understand that it was herself she 
was deceiving and not him. 

Altogether Elfridu’s cup of misery was full to overflowing; 
and it was but little comfort to her to remember that she 
had, with her own hands, mixed the potion which she found 
it so bitter to drink. 

Sv) she wished that she was dead, anti ate no lunch 
that day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 

“Tl-II me, sweethcajt, tan I ever forget theCi 
Ever regret tliat I woishipped thee so; 

Ever can cease to rejoice that I met thee. 

Met thee and loved thee a long time ago ?" 

L ate in tJje afternoon of that same day the front-door 
bell at ihc Dower House suddenly renternbered 
itself, and endeavoured to make up for lost time by a peal 
that very nearly brought the house dowti, lilfrida had 
denied herself to visitors, because her eyes were swolletj up 
with crying ; but at the sound of that bell she changed her 
mind, and decided to sec the only person who would dare 
to ring her bell like that. 

Sir John Lc Mesurier had been riding all day, and riding 
clothes are peculiarly becoming to a man; even poor 
Elfrida’s eyes, sw'ollen as they were, still retained enough of 
their wonted fire to perceive this. 

“ What is this I hear?” he began, too much excited to 
pause for ordinary greetings, “ Is it that Cartwright 
has refused a bishopric, and is going out a.s a mi.ssionary to 
the lepers on Kobben Island? 

Elfrida nodded her head without speaking. She had not 
the spirit left to speak, everything seemed so horrid. 

“Then you have refused him after all ?” Jack’s face was 
all aglow. 

No'.v a meaner woman than Elfrida would have let 
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tb6 supposition pass, and Philip vas too much of a 
gentleman ever to have set it straight. Elfrida knew this; 
but, though extremely foolish, she did not happen to be 
mean. 

“No, I didn't,” she said with an effort; “because he 
never asked me.” 

Jack’s face grew very black. “ Do you mean to say that 
he behaved like a cad to you ? Because if he did, I’ll 
wring his neck, parson or no parson ! ” 

It is to be noted that Philip was Jack's greatest friend; 
but Friendship and Love rarely consent to hold office in 
the same ministry. 

“ Oh ! no ; he didn't behave in the least badly ; it vras all 
a mistake. But I don’t see the good of trying to explain 
it to you, for you will never understand,” said Elfrida 
despairingly. 

W Then don't try to explain ; I can believe what you tell 
me without any explanation.” 

Whereupon Elfrida naturally at once began to explain. 
“You see, I knew 1 was in love with somebody, and I 
couldn't for shame own to myself that it was with you, 
because you were so angry with me and had thrown my love 
back in my face. So I pretended, in my own mind, that it 
was with Philip Cartwright. But it wasn’t really—it was 
with you.” 

“ With me ?—after 1 had been such a brute to you ? ” 

“You weren’t a bit of a brute. Jack ,* it was I w'ho was 
such a l>east to deceive you about Ethel." 

“ Indeed it was not I ” replied Jack indignantly. “ You 
had a jlferfect right to try my affection and see if it was 
the real thing or not; but it W'os I that was to blame for 
being such a fool as to be angry wth you. I cannot forgive 
myself, and never shall.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. You were right to be 
furious with any woman for deceiving you. It is 1 who 
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cannot foigive m]rself and never shalt.” And Elfrida began 
to cry, 

“There is nothing to forgive, sweetheart,” said Jack, 
taking her in his arras. “ You didn’t mean to deceive me. 
It was an error of judgment, perhaps, on your part to play 
a trick upon such an obstinate, pig-headed fool as rayself, 
who hadn’t the wit to see that you had never once gone 
beyond the rules of the game, or done anything that 
was not strictly fair play; but it was nothing more. And 
you are quite sure that you never really cared for 
Cartwright ? ” 

“ Absolutely; as I am that be never cared for me,” 

“ Then he was an ass,” remarked Jack, who now found 
it as difticult to forgive the rector for not loving Klfrida 
as he had before found it for doing so; “ and I would gladly 
horsewhip him if it would give you the slightest satis¬ 
faction.” 9 

“ It wouldn’t, ife never knew anything about it.” 

“ Did anybody guess that you liked him ? ” asked Jatk, 
not without jealousy. 

“ Evelyn Silverhampton guessed that I didn’t.” 

“ Ah! clever woman that! ” 

“ And now I am going to tell you all aljout everything 
from the beginning,” said Elfrida, nestling contentedly in 
the strong arms that encircled her. 

“ I would rather you did not, my darling. Explanations 
are messy things at best, and if people really love one another 
there is no need for them. I never met widi any difficulty 
yet, that explanations didn’t make worse. The cleverest 
woman I knew out in India used to say that by the time 
an explanation is necessary it i$ useless.” 

“ But, Jack dear, I want to make it clear to you how 
horrid 1 have been, and how frightfully sr>rry 1 am that I 
vexed you.” 

*' And I want to make it clear to you how detestable I 
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have beeni and how furious I am with myself that I could 
ever have been such a brute; so we are quits.” 

Elfrida laiiglicd a low laugh of perfect contentment. 
“ Then wc are like people who are equally in debt to each 
other, and so no money need change hands.” 

** Exactly; and we won’t talk about our blunders any 
more; we will only talk about hfiw much we love each 
other.” 

“ But the same principle might be applied to that also, 
don’t you see? If we love each other equally, no pro¬ 
testations of affection need change hands. ’ 

“ Perhaps they needn’t, but I think it would he a good 
deal jollier if they <lid. So I intend that they shall.” 

And Jack had his way. 

I^ady Silverhampton was delighted at the news of tlic 
engagement. As Jack and Elfrida had first met at her 
hcflise, she felt that their attni hinent to each other was a 
sort of inventiun of hers, and she ftiund plea.surc in it 
ac^brdingly. IVfiple will always be pleased about anything 
if they can be pcrsuadeil that it was tlicir suggestion 
in the first instance, and not the product of any alien brain; 
and the r'^ally clever folks arc those who appear to befc 
receiving impressions when they arc in reality conveying 
them; and wdio, like an engine at the back of a train, are 
actually drawing when they appear to be drawn. 

'I'he Week after the engagement was announced, the lovers 
wont to slay at Gra'-slands, and were prai.sed a'- heartily by 
thfiir hoste.s& as if they had done something that they did 
not like, instead of something tliat they did. 

‘‘ Yoir dear people,” she said to them one afternoon, as 
they were having tea in the fine old garden, it is so nice 
to sec you both look so happy ! I can’t liear people who 
don’t look happy! Unhappiness suggests poverty and 
indigestion and new clothes, and all sorts of horrors. It is 
worse in women than in men. It is the duty of all women 
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to look happy—^the married ones to show that they don’t 
wish they weren’t marriedi and the unmarried ones to show 
that they don’t wish they were.” 

" Still I expect that is what they both are wishing, if the 
truth must be told,” suggested Lord Stonebridge, who was 
aLso staying at Grasslands for a day or tvro. 

“ But the truth mustn’t be told; you are old enough to 
have learnt that years ago. The one object of all our lives 
is to conceal the truth at any price. For instance, I have 
broad shoulders, and Elfrida has narrow ones; and I love 
and praise my dressmaker in so far as she makes me look 
narrow, and Elfrida loves and praises hers in so far as she 
makes her look broad. In the same way, because I .am 
short, I have ray hair done so as to make me seem tall, and 
Elfrida, being tall, does her hair so as to take something off 
her height. It seem.s to me a ridiculous system, 1 confess ; 
but it i.s the system that obtains under the sun.” * 

“It runs through everything,” a<lded Miss Harland; 
“women who hate their husbands call them ‘ my dear,’ ahd 
women who love their Im.shands pretend that they don’t; 
young girls swim into a room like stuffed swan.s, and aged 
women hop and skip like lambs, in order that the former 
may not seem young, and the latter may not appear old. 
Now it cannot be a di.sgrace to be both old and young, and 
it cannot be equally reprehensible to love and hate one’s 
husband; so surely one of the two types could afford to 
apjiear ’hat it really is.” 

“ I think it i.s a di.sgrace to be young,” said I.a(ly Silver- 
hampton. “ I cannot stand youth at any price. Youth and 
Ixilled mutton are the only two things in the world that 1 
really hate.” 

“You should never say that openly,” corrected Lord 
Stonebridge, “ or people will think you arc jealou-s,*’ 

“ My dear Stonebridge, what an idea! Just think of it. 
I jealous of raw% infallible creatures, who live on chocolate- 
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creams and believe in palmistry 1 No\v can you look me 
fuU in my carefully-preserved face, and tell me you candidly 
believe tliat I could feel jealous of a young girl ? ” 

No, I could not,” said his lordship truthfully. 

Then don't talk nonsense. If you do, I shall punish 
you by sending you in to dinner with a very young girl.” 

“ Dear lady, as you are strong be merciful! ” 

** Dear man, as you are old be sensible, or I shall do my 
worst. There are several cases of what I should call virulent 
and inflammatory youth in the neighbourhood, and I will 
send you in to dinner with one of them as sure as my name 
is Evelyn Silverhampton.” 

** Which it is not,” said Lord Stonebridge under his breath. 

“ Then what is it, I should like to know ? ” 

“Evelyn Fairfax, Countess of Silverhampton.” 

“Fudge! As 1 luu'e told you Iicfore, accuracy is your 
bogetting sin; and it is a very detestable one, beside carry¬ 
ing age. You will be an ociogenaiian by ihetirnc you are 
si>ily, if you go on in this tiresome manner.” 

“ My lady, my lady, your statements are too loose even 
for casual conversation. A man of sixty couldn’t be an 
octogenarian, even to please yotj.” 

“ Then you’ll be a hexagon or a hexameter, or whatever 
it is—that don’t matter; but w'hat docs matter is that 
you’ll he a bore. In fact, you are almost one already, wilh 
your statistics about octogenarians and countesses. You 
really are.” 

“ He will bear patiently any amount of abuse,” said Jack 
Lc Mesurier, “ as long as you don’t send him in to dinner 
with a young girl.” 

“ Well, he’ll have both if he doesn’t look out. I'll send 
him in, not only with a young girl, but with an intelligent 
young girl—one that has learnt botany, and can tell him 
what family the table decorations belong to; and if that 
doesn't spoil his dinner I don’t know what will.” 







“But why try to spoil his dinner?** Elfrida asked. 
“ Men love a good dinner, and his seems a deserving case.** 
“ Because he said I was jealous of young girls.** 

“ No, I did not,** {>leaded the culprit; “ I said that other 
people would say you were.” 

His hostess shook her finger at him. “ That was worse; 
it was not only disagreeable but cowardly as well. I am 
ashamed of you, Stonebridge! ** 

Jack and Elfrida smiled at each other, but did not speak. 
They were both too happy to talk much just then. 

“ By the way, Klfrida,” continued Lady Silverhanipton, 
“ what have you done wiih those grandparents of yours, that 
you went to stay with the last time you were here ? Are 
they still at Sunnydale ? ’* 

“ Yes ; but they are leaving there at once, and going to 
live at jack’s old house at Silverhampton—lhc one that 
his aunt left him Isn’t it good oi’ Jack to lend it <o 
them ? ” 

Elfrida was so lich that she loved to receive favours, yet 
rarely did so. That is tlie worst of being wi-althy; kind¬ 
ness is so seldom siiown to rich people, because they are 
supposed not to need it. As a matter of fart, they do not; 
but as a matter of something greater than fact, they do. 

“ Oh, how’ lovely! ” exclaimed her ladyship; “ I never 
heard of anything more fitting and sweet. I do so delight in 
grandparents—they are such picturesque relations. I always 
say that one’s parents are a necessity, one’s grandparents 
an ornament, and one's husband’s parents a nuisance.** 

“ Really, really, Lady Silverh.nmpton, this will never do I” 
said Jack. “ You are positively shocking us.” 

“Am I? Well, none of you were ever married to the 
Dowager Lady Silverhampton’s son, so you don’t know. 
But to return to Elfrida’s sheep—1 mean her grandparents. 
'JTbat is a lovely old house at Silverhampton, and just 
the very place for preserving grandparents, I have been 
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there several times. I forget the name of it, but it 
is called the Vestry or the Psaltery or the Belfry or 
something." 

“ The Deanery,” suggested Jack. 

** Oh! yes, that*s it. 1 knew it was something that ended 
with *y’ and had to do with religion. I adore Silvcr- 
bampton—the town I mean, not tlie man. At least, I 
mean the man too, of course; but it is my business to adore 
the man, and my pleasure to adore the town.” 

** Some people make a business of pleasure,” Lord Stone- 
bridge remarked; and others a pleasure of business.” 

** Don’t interrupt! You talk so much that I can’t get a 
word in edgeways. What was I saying ? You’ve made me 
forget by interrupting. Oh ! I know; I was talking about 
Silverhampton, and Elfrida’s grandparents. It is quite the 
nicest town 1 know. I think it is so sweet for the same 
place to have grand old cliurches and deaneries, and then 
ironworks and collieries as well. It is like playing games on 
a Sunday, or reading a religious novel, or driving in a 
carriage that will both open and shut. I do love every¬ 
thing that is something else as well. Things and people 
which are only themselves are so dull.” 

didn’t find it a success to be somebody else,” said 
Elfrida. 

“ No, I know you didn’t. Still, it must have been rather 
fun while you were at it, and it has all turned ont well in 
the end. I am so glad that you are going to marry a stupid 
man; it will be so much nicer for you than if he was 
clever," 

** Thanlc you,” said Jack. 

** Oh! 1 beg your pardon; I forgot you were there. 
Nevertheless, you must see for yourself how much better it 
is for Elfrida to marry you than to marry a clever man who 
could see through her; now, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Much; both for her and for me,” laughed Jack. 
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“ But he can see through me,” objected Klfrida *, * I keep 
nothing from him now, but tell him all my thoughts.” 

Lady Silverhampton shrugged her shoulders. “ Pooh I I 
think nothing of that sort of seeing through; it is like those 
archways which seem to lead into a second drawing<room, 
and turn out to be nothing but a looking-glass. 1 hate 
those things. The Sunnydalcs have got one in their 
house in town; and one day I saw such a horn'd, fat, little 
woman in the back drawing-room, as I thought, and it 
turned out to be me. Wasn't it sickening ? ” 

“ It w'as impossible," said Jack. 

“ No, it wasn’t; it really happened. I think it is such a 
comfort that we none of us know what we look like; other¬ 
wise we should never go out at all.” 

‘*You flatter us,” Lord Stonebridge remarked. 

“ Don’t be sarcastic, Stonebridge; it doesn’t suit your 
style at all. Heavy common-sense is your and ypu 
ought to stick to L. When you try to make jokes, you are 
as bad as the provision-shops that sell toys at Christmas, 
A most unfair arrangement for the regular toy-shops, I 
always think ! I wonder it is allowed.” 

“What is my rS/e? ” Eliiida wondercMl. 

“A stately manner, added to a sharp tongue. W’hen 
you make love to Jack, you are committing the sin of the 
provision-shops.” 

“ Then what is Jack’s line ? ” 

“A fine physique, splendid pluck, and no brains. If 
ever he does see through you, he will be selling toys at 
Christmas, or its equivalent.” 

“Would it be beside the mark to inquire the nature of 
your ladyship’s ? ” asked Jack. 

"Vapid frivolity and good-natured hcartlessnoss,” re¬ 
plied Lady Silverhampton wkb a laugh. Then suddenly she 
jumped up from her seat and turned as while as a sheet* 
‘ Good grafdous ! there is a croom leadint; Silv’erhamoton’s 
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horse up the avenue, all covered with mud, and no 
rider, ^at can have happened ? - That is the horse that 
he went out riding upon just after lunch, I am certain 
there must have been an accident. Oh, my poor old boy 
What shall I do if he is hurt?” And before any one 
could speak, Lady Silverhampton was half-way towards the 
avenue, running as fast as a girl of sixteen. 

“ Even she also emulates the provision-dealers! ” said 
Elfrida, as the three started in pursuit. 

” It’s all right,” panted her ladyship, when they reached 
her and the groom; Silverhampton has bad a nasty 
tumble, but he isn’t hurt The horse put his foot in a 
rabbit-hole as they were galloping across the common, and 
came down; but forliinately with such force that Silver¬ 
hampton fell quite cle.ar of him. Oh dear!” she added, 
putting her hand on her heart; what a fright it has given 
mfc! 1 thought 1 should have died when I saw them 
coming up the avenue without him. I think, if you good 
pdbplc will amuse yourselves fora bit, I will go and lie down, 
I feel so bad. And I must be all right by the time he 
comes home; it upsets him most awfully if there is anything 
wrong with me.” 

Yes, go, dear,” said Elfrida gently. “ There is nothing 
at all to w'orry about, you know; but it will set you up to 
rest a little.” 

** By the way, 1 forgot to tell you that Mr. Cartwright is 
arriving this afternoon to pay us a farewell visit before going 
abroad. Would you mind receiving him, and seeing that he 
has tea or something, and telling him that I’m engaged? 
Don’t fot*worlds tell him I’m seedy, or else it will get to 
Silverhampton’s ears, and frighten my poor boy out of his 
wits. Let him think I'm having a music-lesson or inter¬ 
viewing the housekeeper, or having a gown tried on.” 

** Very well, I will make it all right,” said Elfrida, ** if only 
you will go and lie down. At present you look like a sheet, 
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and it would never do for Lord Silverhamplon to come 
home and hnd such a wreck of a wife as this. How is he 
coming? 

** The dog-cart is to be sent over to Johnson's farm for him, 
and he will meet it He is walking there from the common, 
so he must be all right, mustn't he ? " 

“ Of course he is, or he couldn’t walk some four or five 
miles,” Lord Stonebridge hastened to assure her i “ I 
couldn’t tnidge so far, even without an accident, on such a 
hot afternoon as this.” 

So I^dy Silvcrhvimpton retired from the scene of action 
for awhile; and shortly afterwards Pliilip Cartwright arrived 
from the station, and was duly conducted into the garden 
and sustained with tea. He was full of the new life on 
which he was entering; and so completely succeeded in 
carrying away his bearers by his own enthusiasm, that, for 
the moment, he almost persuaded them to become mission¬ 
aries loo. But not quite. 

While they were still sitting talking on the lawn, tkey 
heard a dog-cart coming up the avenue; and simultaneou.sly 
a plump little figure flew out of the garden-door and down 
the steiK leading from the terracti. 

**How do you all do?” shouted Lord Silverhampton, 
jumping out of the cart, and coming forward to meet his 
guests. 

But the plump little figure intervened. “ My dear old 
boy, have you been doing with yourself? Are you 
quite certain that you are not hurt ? ” 

Why, you don’t mean to say you have l>een worrying 
about me, Evie ? ” said his lordship, forgetting all about his 
visitors when he saw his wife’s pale face. “I’m as right as 
a trivet—not even a bruise to speak of.” 

“ You are quite sure you arc not deceiving me ? ” 

*• Good heavens 1 no. Think of me deceiving you I ^Vhy, 
1 couldn’t do it if I tried, you’re so confoundedly sharp, you 
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know* But it's all that fool of a groom's fault. I 
particularly told him not to let her ladyship know a word 
about the accident, and he has blabbed it out already and 
worried you to death. I’ll send him about his business 
to-morrow, I’m hanged if I won't, confound his stupid 
tongue! ” 

It wasn't his fault a bit. 1 saw him coming up the 
avenue and ran to meet him. And you really are all 
right ? " 

Of course I am, old girl—^haven’t got a scratch ; so don't 
you worry any more. And I say, you must let me go and 
speak to all those people you’ve got here. They’ll wonder 
what’s up.” 

But the people did not wonder; they knew her ladyship 
better than she thought they did, and the majority of 
them had seen her face when the groom came up the 
avenue. 

^ady Silverhampton was specially brilliant at dinner that 
ni^ht, and talked incessant nonsense from the soup to the 
savoury. Elfrida thought she had never known her appear 
so frivolous or so heartless. “Nevertheless she does 
keep toys in her provision-shop,” Elfrida said to herself, 
“though she is generally too clever to put them in the 
window.” 

“ Do you know,*’ said the hostess to Mr. Cartwright in 
the drawing-room after dinner, “that these tw'o dear young 
people are going to marry for love? Isn't it queer and 
original of them ? In fact, I really don’t know which is the 
queerest, to marry for love or to go out as a missionary. I 
feel as if 1 was conducting a wild beast show when I sec 
all you strange specimens collected under my hospitable 
roof; 1 do indeed.” 

“i am very glad that they have made it up,” replied 
the rector, lowering his voice ; “ though at one time I was 
sorely afraid that they would not. They are so exactly made 
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for one another, that it seemed a shame for any misunder¬ 
standing to come between them,” 

“Still Elfrida played a dangerous game; some men 
would never have forgiven her, even if she had gone down 
on her knees to them for a thousand years.” 

“ I really cannot see that she was so much to blame. 
It W'as an error of judgment, perhaps, on her i>art to try 
such an experiment on a simple, straigluforward nature 
like Le Mesuricr's ; she might have found some other way 
of testing his attachment; but 1 do not see that she was 
guilty of any crime. You must take Into consideration 
the fact that she had been so much run after for her 
money, that she found it difficult—in fact, almost imiwssible 
—to believe in disinterested aflfection without some con* 
elusive proof.” 

“ My tlciir Mr. Cartwright, did you ever meet a man yet 
who would forgive his guests if they insisted on analysing 
his w’ine before they ventured to drink it ? And men think 
as much of their hearts as they do of their cellars.” 

“I agree with you that MiiS Harland made a mistake; 
but I repeat that a mistake is not a crime.” 

“ Elfi ida,” cried Lady Silverhampton, rising from her 
chair and going across the room to where the lovers were 
sitting together in an alcove, "Mr. Cartwright and 1 have 
been talking about you and singing songs of joy because 
you and Jack have made it up with each other.* 1 think it 
is lovely to quarrel and make it up with people you really 
like! It is like putting a bit of breaa into champagne 
to make it fizzy again. If I had my way, I should keep 
putting bits of bread into my chamiwgne at a party, till 
% 1 turned it into a regular poultice; and I should quarrel 
with Silverhampton every morning, and make it up every 
afternoon. But someliow I never do get my own way, 
so my champagne and my husband alike remam fiat and 
stale.” 
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"Jack and I are going to begin all over again, and not 
make any of the mistakes we made before. It is like a 
game at Ilalma when the board has been upset: we arc not 
going to try to put the pieces back in their places, but 
we are going to begin a fri sh game altogether.” 

“ 01), how lovely ! I wish Silverhampton and I could 
begin a fresh game, it would be .such fun! Don’t you 
think we might? You sec, 1 might mend his stockings for 
him and call him ‘juy dear,’ and listen when he was 
talking; and he might knock me down and trample upon 
me every lime I spoke. I’ll suggest it to him; it would 
make such a nice cliange, and I do adore change and 
variety.” 

"Joking apart, it is really rather nice to make a fresh 
start sometimcb,” said Elfrida. 

" Yes, you are right,” agreed the rector, who had joined 
the group; " new surroundings—or fresh ways of looking 
at old ones —give one the cliance of putting on new virtues 
anr,l of throwing off old faults.” 

Elfrida sighed. " It must be awful to be too old to 
make a fresh start.” 

"No one is too old for that,” Jack corrected her; " until 
the day of one’s death there is always the chance of be¬ 
ginning life over again.” 

"And even a better chance the day aftcrwai’ds,”added 
Piulip Cartwright. 


THE END. 
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